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PRE'PA CE: 


No proof is needed of the value of the quotations in the New 
Testament: it is obvious that they help us very greatly to understand 
the material and the character of the New-Testament thought. They 
furnish a connecting link between the two great religious creations of 
the Hebrew race, Israelitism and Christianity. The Hebrew sacred 
literature, representing the most important period of the old national 
religious development, came to a close about 150 B.C., after running 
its course of nearly seven centuries; and two hundred years later 
arose the Christian literature of the New Testament, embodying the 
ideas of the new movement set on foot by Jesus of Nazareth. Old 
Testament and New Testament, though substantially identical in their 
religious conceptions, represent very different conditions of civiliza- 
tion and culture; they are separated from each other not only by 
centuries of time, but also by great social and political changes. 
Throughout these changes, however, the sacred volume of the nation, 
the Old Testament, preserved its authority as divine revelation, and | 
supreme law of faith and life, for the Christian evangelists and apos- | 
tles, as well as for the Jewish rabbis. How, then, we naturally ask, do 
the expounders of the new religious movement deal with the sacred 
books of their nation, the writings of the ancient prophets and priests 
and sages? What is their method of interpretation? how do they 


understand the instructions, exhortations, and predictions of the past? 
Vv 
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how do they fit the old order of things into the new? It is the 
quotations that give us answers to these questions. Fortunately, 
the New-Testament writers cite the Old Testament so freely, that we 
can be at no loss to understand what view the leaders of the great 
religious revolution took of their relation to their national past, and 
what use they made of the religious material of its literature. ‘There 
are few books of the Old Covenant that are not quoted in the New, 
and almost no line of thought in the former, whether theological, 
ceremonial, or ethical, that is not appropriated by the latter, and 
somehow woven into its own fabric of thought." 

The literature of the subject is not inconsiderable, as may be seen 
from the list of works given at the end of the Introduction. I have 
made free use of the most important of these, and desire here to 
acknowledge my obligations to them in general: where any thing 
specific has been taken from an author, reference is made to him in - 
the immediate connection. 

Many of these books contain valuable material; but none of them 
give what is needed by an increasingly large public, namely, a gen- 
eral view of the texts, and a precise comparison of the quotation with 
its original. Only a few go over the whole ground, and these are 
based in part on defective biblical texts and unsound exegesis. The 
aim of the present work is to discuss all the quotations in the New 
Testament, from the Old Testament and from other sources, to give 


Sa 
* 


* The books not quoted or alluded to are Obadiah, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther ; 
from the book of Ruth, one fact (David’s genealogy, in Matt. i.) is taken, and 
Chronicles was, perhaps, in part also authority for the genealogies; there is 
mention of an incident from the book of Jonah (Matt. xii. 40; Luke xi. 30), and 
an allusion to Judges (in Heb. xi.); and there are, perhaps, allusions to Lamen. 
tations and Song of Songs. Of uncanonical books, there is one citation from 
Enoch (in Jude), and some further use of its material (in Revelation), and an 


apparent reference to Maccabees (in Heb. xi.). 
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the original texts with English translation, and as exact an explana- 
tion as possible of the various passages, so that the precise thought 
of the Old Testament may be set alongside of the use made of it in 
the New Testament, and the reader thus have all the material before 
him, and be able to draw his own conclusions. Though I may not 
always have given a satisfactory account of the relation between the 
quotation and its original, or settled the questions respecting the 
Hebrew and Greek texts, my object will have been gained if I shall 
have succeeded in fairly stating the exegetical problems involved, 
and pointing out the proper method of solution. 

The material might be arranged in two ways: the theological or 
hermeneutical principles might be stated, and illustrated by examples ; 
or, the quotations might be discussed separately, one by one. The 
former would make pleasanter reading ; but I have chosen the latter, 
because it seemed necessary that the separate passages should be 
examined, with the original texts, before the principles involved could 
be understood. The texts are arranged, therefore, in the order in 
which they occur in the English Authorized Version of the New Tes- 
tament; except that, when one Old-Testament passage is quoted 
several times, all the quotations are treated together under the head 
of the first-occurring text. The full indexes at the end of the book 
will enable the reader to find not only any quoted passage, but also 
all Scripture-passages referred to, and all Hebrew and Greek words 
discussed. I have not thought it necessary to give statistical tables, 
but these may easily be made out from the indexes. At some future 
time I may be able to take up the first of the modes of treat- 
ment above mentioned, and examine in detail the principles of the 
quotations. 

No honest student of the Bible can object to a careful and hon- 
est sifting of its words, and no believer in God can fear that such a 
procedure will do harm. In the following discussions I have spoken 


plainly, yet never, I hope, irreverently. My aim has been to state 
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what I hold to be the exact truth; and I ask, from those to whom 
some of the views here presented may seem strange, a careful exami- 
nation of the grounds on which they are based. I believe that the 
ethical-religious power of the Bible will be increased by perfectly free, 
fair-minded dealing, and by a precise knowledge of what it does or 
does not say. As its friends, we ought not to wish any thing else than 
that it should be judged strictly on its own merits; for to wish any 
thing else is a confession of weakness. There is too much reason to 
suppose that the belief which is so prevalent, in the mechanical infalli- 
bility of the Bible, is seriously diminishing its legitimate influence over 


the minds and the lives of men. 


Os Wage, 


INTRODUCTION. 


§1. FORMAL PRINCIPLES OF NEW-TESTAMENT QUOTATION. 
I. THe Sources OF THE NEw-TESTAMENT TEXT. © 


1. The quotations in the New Testament, from the Old Testament, 
are never made immediately from the Hebrew, but always from the 
Greek or the Aramaic version. 

In respect to their origin, they may be conveniently divided into 
four classes: those which agree with both the Hebrew and the Sep- 
tuagint ; those which agree with the Septuagint against the Hebrew ; 
those which agree with the Hebrew against the Septuagint ; and those 
which agree with neither the Hebrew nor the Septuagint. 

The second class, which is by far the largest, must be derived 
from the Septuagint ; and the fourth, from the early Jewish Aramaic 
version, or from the Septuagint, by free citation. But the first and 
third cannot be supposed to come from the Hebrew, for two reasons : 
first, the number and character of the cases in which the New-Tes- 
tament writers depart from the Hebrew make it difficult to believe 
that they had this text before them; and, further, it is unlikely that 
Hebrew, which was a dead language in their time, was known to any 
_ of them except Payl, and his citations are almost uniformly from the 

Greek. “Where, then, freedom of quotation will not explain the New- 
Testament deviations from the Septuagint, it is more natural to refer 
the citations, not to the Hebrew, but to the only other popular 


version of the Old Testament then in existence, — the Aramaic. 
ix 
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In order to make these points clearer, let us look at the history 
and character of the two versions. 

2. The Septuagint. —When Paul began to write his Epistles, the 
Septuagint had long been the Bible, the authorized version, of the 
Jewish world. Begun in Alexandria about B.C. 275, and finished 
about B.C. 130, it rapidly made its way in the Roman Empire, 
where Greek was the language of general intercourse, and attained 
a consideration hardly second to that in which the Hebrew text itself 
was held. The Gentile Christians inherited this reverence from the 
Jews ; and, four centuries-after the- beginning of our era, Augustine 
thought it almost sacrilege that Jerome should undertake to super- 
sede the Greek, and the Old Latin which was made from it, by a new 
Latin version. It was not only among the Hellenistic or Greek- 

“speaking Jews that the Septuagint was held in high esteem: it was 
equally honored in Palestine; where, though Aramaic was the vernac- 
ular, Greek was generally understood. The evangelists and apostles, 
writing in Greek for a Greek-speaking public accustomed to the 
Greek version, naturally cited the Scripture from this version ; there 
are not many of the quotations in which the influence of the Septu- 
agint is not evident. 

But, supposing it probable that the New-Testament writers would 
quote from the Septuagint, the question arises, how nearly we can 
determine the Greek Old-Testament text of that time; unless we 
can fix this with some approach to precision, a comparison between 
it and the New Testament is not possible. The general answer to 
this question is, that we know the Old-Testament text about as exactly 
as we know that of the New Testament; for each text the oldest 
manuscripts belong to the same time,—the middle 6f the fourth 
century. But between these and the period when the New Testa- 
ment came into existence, lies a space of almost three hundred years, 
during which the two original texts, Old-Testament and New-Testa- 
ment, went their separate ways, each subject to its own processes of 
corruption ; so that it is conceivable that the relation between quota- 
tion and original should be markedly different in the first and fourth 
centuries. In this interval of three centuries, changes may have 
taken place in the Septuagint, or in the New Testament, or in both; 
and the critical problem in our inquiry is, to restore in the two Testa- 
ments, if possible, the texts of the first century. 


. 
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So far as the New Testament is concerned, we may accept the 
critical results of the best modern editors, particularly Tischendorf 
and Westcott and Hort, as giving in general the nearest approach 
now possible to the original; the most recent text, that of Westcott 
and Hort, based mainly on the oldest manuscripts, may be regarded 
as representing with substantial fairness the autographs of the authors 
of the New Testament. 

And so also it may be said of the Septuagint text as given in the 
Vatican manuscript, that it is substantially identical with that of the 
first century. What may have been the fortunes of the Greek Old 
Testament from the moment of translation up to the middle of the 
first century of our era, it would be hard to say, and we are not here 
concerned to know ; we wish to determine in what form it lay before 
the New-Testament writers. In order to reach the most satisfactory 
conclusion on this point, we should have a critical edition of the 
Septuagint, based on a thorough examination of all known manu- 
scripts, versions, and quotations, —a work of enormous labor, for 
which the material is not yet ready. Failing such an edition,' our 
best guide is the Vatican manuscript (about A.D. 350), which 
appears to have escaped the more extensive corruptions that befell 
the Septuagint during the three centuries which followed the appear- 
ance of the New Testament. Besides the ordinary errors of copyists 
to which all manuscripts are subject, the Septuagint was exposed to 
danger from two special sources, — the corrupting effect of Origen’s 
Hexapla, and the endeavor of Christian scribes to assimilate the 
Greek Old Testament to the Hebrew of the Old Testament and to 
the New Testament. 

Origen, the father of biblical text-criticism, finding that the uni- 
versally used Septuagint text of his time differed widely from the 
Hebrew, conceived the idea of publishing a diglot edition of the Old 
Testament which should enable the reader to control the Greek text 


1 At the last moment I have seen a copy of Paul de Lagarde’s edition, in which he 
undertakes to give the text of Lucian (which he holds to ‘be that used by Chrysostom), 
after five manuscripts: @, Vatican 330, thirteenth century; /, Coislinianus tertius, = 
Holmes 82; #, Chisianus, R. vi. 38, parchment, eleventh century; #, Parisinus 6, = 
Holmes 118; in addition to which he sometimes refers to z, Zittaviensis, = Holmes 44. 
In his present publication he gives only the text, but announces an edition containing the 
critical material. This, though a welcome addition to Septuagint text-literature, is only a 
preliminary work, and, as the author remarks, can be properly used only in connection 
with other similar works, such as the recension of Hesychius, which he purposes issuing. 
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by means of the Hebrew. For this purpose he arranged, in six 
parallel columns, the Hebrew in Hebrew characters, the Hebrew in 
Greek characters, and the four Greek versions, Aquila, Symmachus, 
the Septuagint, and Theodotion. But, while he allowed what the 
Septuagint had over and above the Hebrew to remain, — though 
marking such additions with an obelus, —he supplied, from the other 
Greek versions, those portions of the Hebrew that were not found in 
the Septuagint, marking them with asterisks to distinguish them from 
the genuine Septuagint text ; and succeeding scribes, neglecting his 
critical marks, confounded his additions with the genuine material, 
and produced a corrupt Septuagint text which agreed with the 
Hebrew far more than was the case in the true Greek text of the Old 
Testament. 

Further, there was a constant tendency, on the part of the Old- 
Testament scribes, to bring their Greek text into accord with the 
original biblical Hebrew and Greek, with which they naturally as- 
sumed it should be identical. A similar harmonizing process has 
gone on, as is well known, in the New-Testament manuscripts: when 
one Gospel differs from another, the two are often made to agree, 
usually by adding to the shorter account what it lacks of the longer. 
In the same way the Old-Testament Greek manuscripts were filled 
out and otherwise modified so as to bring them into agreement with 
the Hebrew ; and passages quoted in the New Testament were assim- 
ilated to the text of the latter. 

The best illustration of these two classes of corruptions is afforded 
by the Alexandrian manuscript (of the fifth century A. D.), which 
carries the process of assimilation so far as to become _ practically 
almost worthless for the criticism of the Hebrew text. Thus, to give 
one striking example of the bold manner in which the harmonizing 
copyists went to work: in Rom. xi., Paul quotes in verse 34 from 
Isa. xl. 13, and in verse 35 from Job xli. 3 (Sept. xli. 2), departing 
somewhat in the latter from the form of the Hebrew; and the 
Alexandrian manuscript, in order to maintain the New-Testament 
sequence, adds the Job-quotation from Romans at the end of verse 
14 in Isaiah (the same addition is found in the Sinaitic manuscript, 
S* and S*). These cases of assimilation are so numerous in the 
Alexandrian that we can never be sure, on its sole authority, that it is 
giving the true Septuagint text. The same thing is true of a number 
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of other manuscripts which appear to belong to the same family as 
the Alexandrian,’ and the Sinaitic is not entirely free from this critical 
taint. 

We learn from Jerome (Preface to Chronicles), that in his day 
the Septuagint edition of Hesychius was used in Alexandria and 
Egypt; that of Lucian, from Constantinople to Antioch; and in 
Palestine, that of Origen’s Hexapla published by Eusebius and Pam- 
philus (about A.D. 320): this last he regards as the correct text, 
incorrupta et tmmaculata, while he identifies that of Lucian with the 
corrupt prehexaplar xow7, or Greek Vulgate. If we could recover 
Origen’s text (which Jerome followed in his second revision of the 
Latin Old Testament, and which purports to be given in several 
Septuagint manuscripts), it would be a valuable instrument for the 
textual criticism of the Septuagint. But even then we should be 
compelled to judge of the material accessible to us by the evidence 
furnished by itself. We do not know what material Origen had, or 
what method he pursued, in the selection of his text; we can take 
the Hexaplar readings only as part of the evidence before us, to be 
judged on their own merits; and our final appeal must be to the 
testimony of the various Septuagint manuscripts themselves.? 

Among these, the Vatican appears to have the best claim to be 
considered as giving a genuine Old-Testament Greek text.3 It shows 
no traces of having been conformed to the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment, or to the Greek of the New Testament. In a multitude of 
cases where it differs from the Hebrew, its readings are commended 
by their coherency and pertinency ; throughout the Old Testament 
it is clear that the Egyptian translators had before them a Hebrew 
text which was independent of that which the Masorites have given 
us, so that the Vatican manuscript is often equivalent to an Alexan- 
drian Hebrew manuscript of the third or second century B.C. It 
has by no means escaped scribal corruption, nor did the translators 
always understand their Hebrew original; but in such cases we can 
often detect the occasion and the extent of the error by comparison 


1 For some valuable remarks on classes of Old-Testament Greek manuscripts, see the 
preface to O. F. Fritzsche’s edition of the Septuagint text of Judges: Ziirich, 1867. 

2 On the edition of Lucian, see the Prolegomena to Field’s edition of the Hexapla. 

3 The Vatican manuscript contains the whole of the Old Testament except Gen. 
i-xlvi. 28; Ps. cv. (cvi.) 27-cxxxvii. (cxxxviii.) 6; and Maccabees. 
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with the Hebrew, and in general we shall be led to the conclusion 
that the Vatican text bears all the marks of genuineness, and of 
faithful, conscientious work on the part of the Alexandrian trans- 
lators. 

Thus the Vatican, representing the best Septuagint text of the 
fourth century of our era, will therefore, in all probability, come near- 
est to the text of the first century. It seems to have escaped the 
manipulation of the harmonizers; and so far as ordinary scribal 
errors are concerned, it is true of it, as of the New-Testament Vati- 
can text, that no very important corruptions are likely to have crept 
in during the three centuries that preceded it. As the New-Testa- 
ment text may be to some extent controlled by the early versions 
(Syriac and Latin), so the Greek text of the Old Testament may be 
in part controlled by the Hebrew, by the other Greek versions, and 
by the Old Latin. So that we shall not go far astray if we take the 
Vatican manuscript as representing substantially the Septuagint of 
the apostles and evangelists, and compare it with our best New- 
Testament text, using, at the same time, all the critical material at 
our disposal. 

3. Zhe Aramaic Version.— That an oral Aramaic version of the 
Old Testament existed in Palestine in the first century of our era, is 
almost certain. This is made very probable, in the first place, by the 
linguistic conditions of the time. The Palestinian Jews had ceased to 
speak Hebrew, and had adopted Aramaic as their vernacular, at least 
a hundred years before, and needed an Aramaic translation for their 
synagogue-service and their daily life, as their Greek-speaking breth- 
ren in Alexandria needed and produced a Greek translation. 
Further, we should naturally be led to the same conclusion from the 


history of the later written Aramaic versions or targums. The line of 
written targums begins with that of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, about 
A.D. 150, after which comes Jonathan on the Prophets, about 250 
A. D.,* and then various paraphrases of the Hagiographa some time 
later. These written versions suppose earlier oral translations out of 


' These are the earliest dates : some critics (as Emanuel Deutsch, article Targums, 
in Smith’s Bible Dictionary) hold that there is no trace of written targums before the end 


of the third century; and Zunz’s latest opinion seems to have been about the same as 
this. 
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which they have sprung, just as the Mishna was the written record 
of oral explanations of the Law which had been accumulating for 
generations. We know from the Talmud, that such oral renderings 
were given in the synagogues: after the scripture had been read in 
the original, the interpreter (meturgeman or targumist) followed 
with a translation into the vernacular.t Only the Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, and the five Megilloth (Ruth, Lamentations, Esther, Song 
of Songs, Ecclesiastes) appear to have been read regularly in the 
synagogue ; but it may be considered probable that the remaining 
books, particularly Psalms, Proverbs, Job, and Daniel, would be so 
often referred to in synagogue-discourses, in the rabbinical schools, 
and elsewhere, that a great part of their contents in the Aramaic 
form would be familiar to many persons, and especially to students 
of the Scripture. The synagogue-reading would be a constant source 
of instruction, as is the case with the readings in the churches now; 
and in that day, when books were few, and people depended far 
more than now on their memories, many a Scripture-passage would 
be retained with verbal accuracy. We may suppose that proverbial 
sayings and Messianic passages especially would be remembered ; 
there would be scriptural household words then as now. Even a 
writer well acquainted with the Septuagint would find the familiar 
Aramaic form of many passages recurring to him; and, if he were 
writing in Greek, might often naturally take occasion to render his 
This view 


Old-Testament quotation from Aramaic into Greek. 
derives additional support from the fact that it furnishes an easy 
explanation of not a few of the New-Testament quotations. The 
supposition of an Aramaic version is probable in itself, and it gives 
a clew to the understanding of phenomena in the quotations which 
it would otherwise be hard to account for. The correspondence of 
these complementary facts is a strong argument for the correctness 
of the supposition. 

I have spoken of this Aramaic version as an oral one. So far as 
concerns its validity as a source of New-Testament quotations, it does 
not matter whether the version was oral or written ; but this question 
is of interest as connected with the history of Bible-translation, and 


1 The references to the Talmud are given by Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrage der 


Juden, p. 8. 
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a brief examination may be given it here. Zunz, who holds to the 
existence of written targums before the beginning of our era, bases 
his opinion on the general probability that the Palestinian Jews 
would require vernacular translations of the Scriptures ( Godéesdienst- 
liche Vortrige der Fuiden, pp. 5-10, 330 f.), and on the mention in 
the Talmud, in the middle of the first century of our era, of a 
targum on Job, whence might be inferred a still higher antiquity for 
the first vernacular translations of the Law’ (pp. 61, 62). Bohl 
(Forschungen nach einer Volksbibel zur Zeit Fesu, Wien, 1873 ; and 
Die A.Tlichen Citate im N. Test., Wien, 1878) adopts and elabo- 
rates Zunz’s view, relying a good deal on the mention of the “Syrian — 
Bible” in the Septuagint appendix to Job. Calling to mind the great 
consideration which the Septuagint enjoyed in the Jewish world, he 
supposes that there was a complete Syrian Bible or Jewish-Aramaic 
Targum, agreeing in the main with the Septuagint, and that from this 
were drawn most of the New-Testament quotations. 

Of these arguments, the only one of force is the first, — that the 
Palestinian Jews would need a vernacular translation of the Scrip- 
tures. But it would not thence follow that the translation must be 
written. The Egyptian Jews, it is true, had committed their Greek 
version to writing; but in Palestine the feeling against a written 
foreign version was stronger. The Palestinians accepted the Septu- 
agint as an accomplished fact made sacred by antiquity, but they 
might be slow to adopt a vernacular written substitute for the Hebrew 
original. We have the express testimony of the Talmud on this 
point: all explanations or “targums,” it is said, were to be oral 
( Ferus. Megilloth, 4, 1); in the synagogue-service, the reader and 
translator alternated, the former reading the Scriptiire by verses or 
paragraphs, the latter rendering it into the vernacular (Zunz: Goftes- 
dienstl. Vortr., p. 8). If this rule were sometimes violated, as Zunz 
supposes, it could hardly have been to any important extent, and 
versions so produced could hardly have been widely circulated. 
In point of fact, the written targums of which we know were made 
and introduced at a comparatively late period, and by slow degrees. 


* Zunz refers to Tosefta Sabb. cap. 14; Jer. Sabb. c. 16, 1; Sabb. fol. T1598; Tr. 
Soferim 5, 15, where it is said that Rabbi Gamaliel caused a Job-targum to be hidden. 


Zunz also refers without discussion to the postscript to Job in the Septuagint, mentioned 
below. 
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The date of Onkelos is not fixed with certainty, but is probably not 
earlier than the middle of the second century of our era. There 
was then an interval of a hundred years before the appearance of the 
next targum, that of Jonathan on the Prophets; and a still longer 
interval between this and the targums on the Hagiographa. The 
tardiness that the Jews showed in accepting these much-needed 
translations is certainly not favorable to the supposition that similar 
written versions had been in use for two hundred years or more 
before Onkelos. 

The reference to the targum of Job ( ¥erws. Sabd., 16, 1) is of 
too uncertain a character to found an argument on. Gamaaliel, it is 
said, standing on a piece of scaffolding on the sacred mount, had 
this targum handed him, and immediately ordered the workmen to 
bury it under the wall. If this story could be accepted as chrono- 
logically accurate, and an Aramaic version of Job were really in 
existence in the time of Gamaliel I. (A.D. 35) or Gamaliel II. 
(A. D. 75), we could not thence infer that any large number of such 
versions of Old-Testament books had then been made. We cannot 
argue that a targum of a Hagiographic book, like Job, would prob- 
ably be preceded by translations of the more important Law and 
Prophets ; on the contrary, the Jewish feeling of the time makes 
it more likely that an attempt to render the Scriptures into the 
vernacular would begin with the least honored division of the Old | 
Testament, the Hagiographa. But the chronology of the Talmud 
is not sufficiently exact to enable us to rely with confidence on this 
statement. It is by no means certain which of the many Gamaliels 
is here meant, nor that we have here an incident of the first century. 

The curious postscript to Job in the Septuagint (Job xlii. 18 ff.) 
reads as follows: “And it is written that he [Job] shall rise again 
with those whom the Lord shall raise up. This man is interpreted 
from the Syrian book as dwelling in the land of Ausitis, on the 
borders of Idumea and Arabia,” etc. What this “Syrian book”’ is, 
it is hard to say. The expression “is interpreted” (€pynvevera) 
would certainly suggest a targum, which is literally an “ interpreta- 
tion.” But, on the other hand, the whole passage (taken mostly 
from Gen. xxxvi.) is in the style, not of Onkelos, but of the later 
targums; and it is doubtful whether it is a part of the genuine 


Septuagint text. 
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In the absence of more definite data, it seems safest to be guided 
by the known Jewish fear of written vernacular translations as late as 
the first century, and by the fact that the first of the existent targums 
does not appear till the second century, or later; and to conclude 
that the Aramaic versions known to the New-Testament writers were 
altogether, or with very slight exceptions, oral. They seem, to judge 
from the specimens given in the translations, to have been, for the 
_ most part, literally faithful to the Hebrew; resembling, as we should 
| naturally expect, Onkelos rather than Jonathan. 

4. To return now to the four classes of cases mentioned above : 
in two of these, when the New Testament agrees with the Septuagint 
against the Hebrew, and when it agrees with the Hebrew against the 
Septuagint, the origin of the quotation may be considered to be 
clear: in the former case, it comes from the Septuagint ; in the latter, 
from the Aramaic. So, also, where the New Testament, the Hebrew, 
and the Septuagint are substantially identical, the quotation, for the 
reasons already given, must be derived from the Greek rather than 
from the Hebrew. 

Where the three texts, Hebrew, Septuagint, and New-Testament, 
all differ one from another, five explanations are possible: the New 
‘Testament may represent a different Hebrew or a different Septuagint 
text from ours, or an intentional or unintentional modification of our 
Hebrew or of our Septuagint, or, finally, an Aramaic translation which 
departed, for some reason, from the Hebrew independently of the 
Septuagint. 

All these possible explanations have to be kept in mind in dealing 
with the quotations ; the third and fourth are the most probable. 

As to the Aramaic translation, the Jewish reverence for the Scrip- 
ture makes it unlikely that such a version would purposely vary from 
the Hebrew text of the time. Variations might occur from a mis- 
understanding of the meaning of the Hebrew, though such errors are 
not likely to have been considerable ; or, the targumist may have had 
a different Hebrew text from ours, which comes to the same thing as 
the first of the explanations above mentioned; or, what is more 
likely, inaccuracy of remembrance, or a free mode of citation, might 
produce a quotation differing from the Aramaic, and therefore from 
the Hebrew. 


Now, as has already been pointed out, it is not likely that the 
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New-Testament writers used the Old-Testament Hebrew text at all: 
even the Epistles of Paul show no trace of such use. Nor, suppos- 
ing them to have used it, is it probable that the Hebrew text of that 
time differed, to any important extent, from ours. The Masoretic 
text dates from about the seventh century of our era, so that more 
than five hundred years intervened between it and the New-Testa- 
' ment times. But during the whole of this interval there existed a 
well-established text-tradition: the words and letters of the sacred 
books were scrupulously and intelligently guarded (the fancy that the 
Jews altered the text for dogmatic reasons has long since been aban- 
doned), and the only source of corruption was scribal error, reduced 
toa minimum. Yet scribal corruption is always possible; and it is 
conceivable that a New-Testament writer has preserved a true read- 
ing of the Hebrew, current in his time, which the Masoretic text 
exhibits in corrupt form. Whether this is so, must be decided from 
the evidence in each particular case. 

Substantially the same remark is to be made of the Greek text, — 
the probability is, that in its best form, that of the Vatican manuscript, 
it does not differ greatly from that of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. Considering the free manner of citing then common, we 
shall be more inclined to refer differences between the New Testa- 
ment and the Septuagint to the former than to the latter. 

The New Testament furnishes abundant evidence of modification 
of the Old-Testament text by its writers, sometimes unintentional, as 
would be natural in quoting from memory; sometimes intentional, 
to bring out into prominence an idea supposed to be contained in 
the original, or to obtain a form adapted to the purposes of the 
discourse, — a freedom perfectly consistent with the desire and pur- 
pose to be faithful to the original. 

There are only a few of the New-Testament quotations which 
may not be explained with reasonable probability in accordance with 
the facts above stated. I think that an examination of all the mate- 
rial will show that none of the citations are directly from the Hebrew, 
though there are not many cases where the meaning of the original 
is entirely missed or materially modified. 
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II. FREE MANNER OF CITING. 


The New-Testament writers allow themselves certain freedoms 
with the Old-Testament text, in the way of abridgment, condensa- 
tion, expansion, and combination of different passages into one. 
Examples of all these procedures will be found in the texts within 
discussed. (See Matt. ii. 23; Luke i. 76; John xii. 40; Acts ill. 25, 
vii. 32; Rom. ix. 25, 26, 33, x. 6-8; 1 Cor. xv..45; Gal. ii. 8; 
Heb. x. 37, 38.) 

This method of citation results from several causes, — from the 
habit of quoting from memory, a consequence of the rareness of 
books; from the fresh enthusiasm and earnestness of the writers, 
and their relation to the Old Testament; and from their hermeneu- 
tical principles (on this point see below, § 2). —— Quotation from 
memory was undoubtedly of not infrequent occurrence, and may 
account for the slighter modifications of the New-Testament text, 
such as the omission or insertion of conjunctions and prepositions, 
the substitution of a synonym for a noun or verb, or even such an 
alteration as an inversion of clauses. But no great emphasis is to be 
laid on this consideration; for so many of the quotations show 
verbal agreement with the Septuagint, for example, that we must 
suppose either that they were made from a written text, or, if not, 
that the memory of the writers was very accurate. In general, it is 
safe to seek for other sources of the modifications. The attitude 
of the New-Testament writers towards the Scripture would account 
for some of these text-changes. For them, it was the one thesaurus 
of truth. They had almost no other books. The words of the Old 
Testament had become a part of their mental furniture, and they 
used them to a certain extent with the freedom with which they used 
their own ideas. They would naturally throw in words, or give turns 
to expressions, that would bring out the ideas they supposed to be 
contained in the text." This was the more natural from the peculiar 


t A flagrant example of this sort of citation in our own times is found in the turn 
often given to 1 Thess. v. 22: “Abstain from all appearance of evil” (King James’s 
version) ; which, to bring out clearly the supposed meaning, is transformed into, ‘ Abstain 
from even the very appearance of evil.” So the favorite passage (Hab. ii. 14), ‘ The earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,” 
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ideas of interpretation which then prevailed, which allowed one to 
bring out of the Scripture-text any meaning that the words could 
possibly be made to bear. (See Matt. ii. 6; Heb. xii. 21.) In 
such procedures, there is no intentional alteration of the sense of the 
Scriptures: no trace of purpose to misstate the meaning of quota- 
tions appears anywhere in the New Testament. Citations are made 
in good faith, and with general accuracy, from the versions which 


were familiar to the writers ; and the changes made were such as were 
believed to bring out the meaning into stronger relief. 


§2. HERMENEUTICAL PRINCIPLES. 


1. The New-Testament writers, superior as they are to their con- 
temporary countrymen in clearness and elevation of religious concep- 
tion, in ethical precision, in the practical, effective side of teaching, 
in enthusiasm, intensity, and impelling power, — in a word, in all the 
content of the religious consciousness,— are yet, in the ordinary 
processes of thinking, men of their time. As expounders of religion, 
‘ they belong to the whole world and to all time; as logicians, they 
belong to the first century. The essence of their writing is the 
divine spirit of love and righteousness that filled their souls, the outer 
shell is the intellectual form in which the spirit found expression in 
words. ‘Their comprehension of the deeper spirit of the Old-Testa- 
ment thought is one thing: the logical method by which they sought 
formally to extract it is quite another. As, without being Greeks, 
they wrote in the Greek of the day, so (with the exception of Paul), 
without being rabbinical, they thought in the rabbinical forms of the 
day. Their Scripture exegesis is substantially that which we find 
in the Talmud,—the same methods and principles, and, to some 
extent, the same results. In addition to this, they are affected in a 
special manner by their Messianic belief, that is, by the fact that for 
them (as was not the case with the Jewish expounders of the Scrip- 
ture) the Messiah had already appeared, and his earthly career was 
known. We may consider briefly each of these points. 


becomes, by emphasis, “ The earth .. . as the waters cover the face of the great and 


mighty deep.” 


[ 
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2. The Rabbinical Exegesis. —This has been so often described 
that it will be unnecessary here to do more than call attention to its 
principal features and its grounds. These are not peculiar to the 
Jews, but belong more or less to that whole period, certainly to all 
circles that had not come under the influence of the more exact tend- 
ency of Greek thought which had begun to develop itself in Alex- 
andria. The Church father was at one, in this respect, with the 
Talmudical tanna, or traditional teacher: their method was a part 
of the intellectual culture of the times. The basis on which this 
exegesis rested was twofold, -—— profound reverence for the Scripture, 


and an unhistorical, unscientific mode of studying it. The devout 
student of that day believed that the sacred oracles contained all 
truth, and it was only a matter of patience to find in them all that it 
concerned man to know. It was a feeling akin to that expressed 
in the famous word by which, according to the legend, the Calif 
Omar decided the fate of the books of the Alexandrian Library: “ If 
they contain what is in the Kuran, they are unnecessary ; if not, they 
are injurious.” Even to-day, in Austria, it is from the Talmud 
(which gradually usurped the place of the Bible with one portion of 
the Jews) that the youth among the sterner orthodox learn geog- 
raphy, astronomy, law, and all science. In the first century, a similar 
feeling led men to look to the Scripture for all important facts of life 
and history. It was the Jews’ strong conviction of the absolute 
perfectness of the Law and the Prophets that led them to reject Jesus 
of Nazareth when he claimed to be a teacher from God above the 
Law. ‘There could be nothing, they held, that God had not already 
given them in his book. They felt themselves superior to the rest 
of the world, in that they possessed a written revelation of the divine 
will, which was to be a sufficient guide in all their beliefs and acts. 
It would have been, for them, sacrilege to believe that there was any 
thing good which the Scripture did not contain. And the Scripture 
would have been a competent spiritual guide if they had pursued the 
proper method of interpretation, if they had sought by established 
tules of grammar and exegesis to discover their author’s precise 
meaning, if they had attended to the historical setting of the sacred 
words. But they were far from pursuing any such method 3 nor must 
| we blame them overmuch if they followed the principles of their 
time, —it is what expositors have always done. There was then no 
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historical criticism or exegesis: these sciences were not born till 
long afterwards. There was no recognized principle of interpretation 
to check men in their endeavors to find in the Bible what they 
wanted. There was no connected exposition: passages were inter- 
preted as they happened to occur in discourse, and there was no 
opportunity to work out a scientific hermeneutical system. Hence 
there arose an arbitrary Scripture-exegesis, the necessary result of 
reverence for the book uncontrolled by sound principles of interpre- 
tation. ‘The exegesis naturally took the two directions of literalness 
and spiritualizing, which, though seemingly mutually contradictory, 
are the necessary outcome of the rabbinical feeling. Reverence for 
the Scripture emphasizes its letter; but also, when a desired truth 


does not offer itself from the letter, seeks to discover a hidden mean- | 


‘ing. On the one hand, each sentence, each word of Scripture, was 
invested with an independent meaning, which it retained even when 
wrested from its proper position in the discourse, and placed in other 
surroundings ; on the other hand, each sentence or word became a 
mysterious sign of such ideas as the devout but undirected imagina- 
tion of the reader demanded. The whole method of exegesis may 
be summed up in the principle, that every sentence and every word 
of the Scripture was credited with any meaning that it could possibly 
be made to bear; and the interpreter selected the literal or the 
allegorical sense, or any other that suited his argument. For exam- 
ples in the Talmud, see Berakoth 4° (Michael, Dan. ix. 21), 5° (Ps. 
Byrn), 6” (Hecles. xii. 43), 14", 15° (Ps. xxvi.. 65 compare, by 
way of contrast, Matt. xi. 29); in the New Testament, 1 Cor. xiv. 21 ; 
Gal. ili. 16, iv. 22-26. The New-Testament method is the same in 
general as that of the Talmud, only far more cautious and reserved, 


a result that is due to the greater dignity and living power of its | 


subject-matter. 

3. Influence of the Messianic Idea.— The earliest Jewish litera- 
ature of the Christian period — for example, the targum of Onkelos 
(c. A.D. 150) —contains Messianic interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment. This had begun, as far as we can judge from the remains of 
the pre-Christian literature, in the second century B.C. The pro- 
phetic promises of a glorious future for Israel, finding no literal 
fulfilment, were deferred and re-stated from time to time by the 
expounders. The Book of Daniel (¢c. B.C. 164) transforms the 
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seventy years of Jeremiah (Jer. xxix. 10) into ‘seventy year-weeks, 
four hundred and ninety years (Dan. ix. 2, 24), with the expectation . 
that the period is to end during that generation (Dan. ix. 27, xii. 11), 2 
but without mention of a personal Messiah (the “ one like a son of — a 


man,” vii. 13, 14, seems, from verse 27, to be the nation Israel, — 


or, rather, the faithful part of it). In the Sibylline Oracles, however, 
and in Enoch (¢. B.C. 130) the personal conception of the Deliv-— 
erer is found distinctly stated: it was a revival of the predictions 
of Isaiah and Micah respecting a king who was to conquer the 
Gentiles, and reign over the purified and glorified Israel. These 
books make no references to Old-Testament passages; but in the 


schools, where discussions of Scripture-texts formed a part of the 


course of instruction, a system of Messianic interpretation would 


‘naturally spring up, and of this we have the results in the targums 
and the Talmud. The general principle of interpretation seems to — 
have been, that every Old-Testament reference to a lofty future for 
Israel was to be regarded as a prediction of the Messianic time; and 
| every mention of a personal head of the re-established nation, as a 
\ prediction of the Messiah. In general, the rabbinical teaching con- 

cerning the Messiah was, that no one knew the day of his coming, 


that this day should be preceded by wars, that the Messiah should ' 


suffer, and that all the Gentiles should be brought under the Law. 
For the talmudical references, see the “Hore Hebraicee et Talmud- — 
ice” of Lightfoot and Schéttgen ; Buxtorf’s Lexicon Chaldaicum, s.v. _ 
mw; Barclay’s “The Talmud ;” Schuhl’s “Sentences du Talmud.” 
In the case of the New-Testament writers, who held the general 
Messianic views of their time, the Messianic quotation was stimulated 
by the fact that they had before them the Messiah’8 life. All the 
important events of this life, they believed, were predicted in the 
Scripture, and they were not left merely to surmise that such and 
such passages were of Messianic import; knewing the events of the 
| Christ’s earthly career, they could compare them with the Old Testa- 
ment, and find the anticipation of them in the Prophets. His com- 
ing was synonymous with the foretold redemption of Israel, his work 
, Was the essence of the Old-Testament thought. Besides the predic- 
_ tions of a kingly leader, all those passages that describe the sufferings 
| of God’s saints, those that contain names and expressions connected 
_ with the life of Jesus Christ, all that in any way recalled the experi- 
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ences or the words of the Master, would naturally be regarded as 
~ prophetic delineations of him and his work. The current system of 
Scripture-interpretation favored such a use of the Old-Testament 
material. There was no attempt to fix the historical sense of the 


Fé Bible with precision. The deeper the reverence for the departed 
Lord and for the divine word, the greater the disposition to find him 
~_ everywhere. Any thing else would have been unnatural for that time 


and for those men. 

4. It is obvious that we must distinguish between the biblical | 
interpretation of the evangelists and apostles, and their authority as | 
historians and teachers of ethics and religion. Paul’s expositions of | 
justification by faith (Rom. i.—-viii.), of love as the essence of reli-| 
gion (1 Cor. xiii.), and of Christian liberty (Gal. v:), are not less 
-admirable because he does not write the Greek of Thucydides, or 


because he did not know the Copernican system, or because his | 
exegesis is not conformed to scientific rules. Interpretation is as | 
really a human and a modern science as astronomy or chemistry ; and 
to demand of the New-Testament writers that they shall practise the | 
_ historical methods of our day is to wish to tear them from their sur- 
roundings, and strip them of their human naturalness. It is an equal 
injustice to undervalue their religious power because of their igno- | 
~~ rance of scientific methods, or to ascribe to them scientific knowledge | 
because of the reverence we feel for them as religious teachers. We | 
must accept the local setting of their teaching as a part of their 
human shape; and be content to take the spiritual essence of | 
their thought, undisturbed by the peculiar forms which it received 
from the times. Here we are dealing with them only as interpreters 
of the Old Testament; and the only question to be answered is, how | 
far they have given the sense of the passages they cite. 
The meaning of the Old Testament can be discovered only by the 
application of the rules of sound interpretation. The true reading 
of the Hebrew text must be fixed by the principles of Old-Testament 
textual criticism; the significations of the Hebrew words must be 
determined by the facts of Hebrew lexicography ; for the translation, 
we must have recourse to Hebrew grammar; and for the sense, we 
must depend on the science of Old-Testament exegesis, whose prin- 
ciples are derived from the study of the Old-Testament text. These 
principles are sufficiently well-known and clear to enable us, in most 
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cases, to determine the meaning of the Hebrew with remenshie 
certainty. The Old Testament is to be made 2S own interpreter, 
The Messiame passages, for example, that 1 those which rte te 
the hope of Israel's coming deliverance and Nessednesg, wall always 
bear on their face not only their Messianic character, bet she te 
particular nature and the extent of their Messianic expectation, 
Whether the promised glory is to be national or indiadeall political 

or religioss or both, whether R&S to be efteted by 2 pelical men 
arch or in some other way, whether R & t occar im 2 Sheet Ge 
or only after a long period, is determinable from the contest with 
hitde Iess than certainty. The prophet, er, ar palist writes with 
no vagueness: he has in mind a definite picture. and deamites & im 
} dear words. There is no room, in the Old Testament thonght, &ra 
| Gouble sense: such a thing is out of keeping with the wane of Ge 


predictions, even in the case of the Domielapocalype, where, with_ 


all the symbolic material and allustonal expressiess, the maim mea 


ing is Simple and clear. The hopes for their people that the prophets 


founded cn their fiith in God, and om their conceptida of the. cia 
tien and needs of the natiom, were quite deite. They meat 


say, and they did distinctly say, ome thing ; and whet tat was, we may a 


| discover, and compere with ft the New Testument imerprtatien 
‘Tm considering the New Testament dealieg wih the Oi Tes. 
of the prophets, and the local national forma im whith they were 


clothed. In point of fact, the prophets ammoenced the complete 


restoration of the Iseeltsh natondity, wth politcal power and 
giory, wRth religious Racership and general pre.gpimenct over She 
ment, but H was never dissociated ffoma the expectation ef pelizall 
regeneration. The nation was to be exeuplasy im obedieace ® Ge 
Grime hw ; and by its enlighteament, its holimess and is saliteag, 
was to kod foreign mations to the truth and be thelr reeegened 


bead. Now, politically, all these hopes were crveliy Gupramied> 
the Isachush nation went steadily down (with ome brief say, im the 


Macezbean period) till ts extinetion by the Reames. Eiet the ether 
side of the prophetic expectation was Saiiied im 2 very remariaiie 
manner. [veel Gd become, throegh Jess and Cisstaaity, the 
religious teacher of the world; mot im the way the propiets hebed 
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for, but still in a very real way. Moreover, this religious victory was 
a direct result of the religious principles announced by the prophets. 
It was no accident that Christianity was the daughter of Judaism ; 
the deeper inner life of Israel ran its course according to a definite 
law, and flowered out into Christianity by the very principle of its 
being. History offers no grander picture than the religious life of 
Israel: the prophets, for four centuries or more, pouring out their 
souls in passionate longing for the ideal State, upbraiding, encoura- 
ging, denouncing, urging, dragging the nation with unflagging enthu- 
siasm and hopefulness towards a splendid future, in which political 
supremacy went hand in hand with ethical-religious purity ; the slow 
but sure vanishing of the people’s political life as the centuries 
passed ; and finally, when the situation seemed_hopeless, Christianity 
starting into life, the embodiment of the prophets’ religious longing, 
Pein, on a scale of which they had not dreamed, of the 
best that they had announced for their own people and for all the 
world. —— This is a harmony far more wonderful than the mechan- 
ical fulfilment of predictions respecting the life of the Messiah. The 
great miracle is Jesus himself as the fulfilment of the essential 
prophetic thought, not that this or that event of his life should have 
been literally predicted. Christianity is the complement and con- 
summation of the old Israelitism: this is the most striking fact that 
comes out from the comparison between the Old Testament and the 
New. —— This fulfilment is brought out in the New Testament, 
though in most cases by, or in connection with, a method of inter- 
pretation that cannot be called legitimate. The natural, historical 
interpretation seeming to them not to yield satisfactory results, the 
New-Testament writers spiritualize; but faulty exegesis is no great 
matter alongside of the power of their theme, and the inspiration | 
of their pure and strong spiritual thought. 

We must judge the New-Testament writers by the strictest rules 
of grammatical and historical exposition. Nor can we pursue any 
other method with the Scriptural citations of him whose words are 
most sacred, —Jesus himself, the essence of whose life and utter- 
ances is truth. He who seized on the spiritual germ of the Old- 
Testament thought, and gave it living energy, who touched the core 
of man’s religious life, whose teaching was the pure reflection of his 
sustained communion with God, — does he also follow the hermeneu- 
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tical principles and share the hermeneutical opinions of his day? It 
is a question that can be answered only by an examination of his 
references to the Old Testament, in so far as we may suppose that he 
is correctly reported in the Gospels." We must compare them with 
the original passages interpreted according to what we hold to be 
the best canons of hermeneutical science. The comparison must be 
made with all caution, humility, and reverence ; but the science of 
hermeneutics must be the final authority, even if it should seem to us 
to come in conflict with him. To take any other position, out of 
reverence for his person, would be to deny his spirit, and forget his 
teaching ; to assume his interpretation of the Old Testament to be 
final authority, is to assume that which can be proved only by investi- 
gation. The Bible itself nowhere teaches that a holy man, sent with 
a message from God, or a son of God, the embodiment of the divine, 
would be lifted above the ordinary conditions of human life. It must 
not be forgotten, that we are dealing with the visible phenomena of 
the Master’s human life, not with the mystery of his personality. 
The physical, social, and intellectual conditions of the life of Jesus 
were those of the first century of our era, in Palestine. Because he 
lived then and there, he spoke Aramaic instead of Hebrew or Greek, 
he grew up in a certain intellectual atmosphere, he adopted a certain 
mode of life, his teaching assumed a certain outward shape, he 
attacked certain vices, he gathered about him a certain circle of 
friends and disciples. As an individual man, he had of necessity a 
definite, restricted intellectual outfit and outlook; and these could be 
only those of his day and generation. To think of him as acquainted 
with modern science, or rather with perfect science, is to destroy his 
human individuality, and go in the teeth of the record. If he did 
not know the day of consummation (Matt. xxiv. 36), why should he 
be supposed to know the science of the criticism of the Old Testa- 


? In some cases, his words appear to have been added to and colored by the oral 
tradition. To mention one example: a comparison between Matt. xii. 39, 40, and Luke 
xi, 29, 30, makes it probable that Jesus himself said only that Jonah was a sign to the 
Ninevites by his preaching; and the tradition added the parallel between the prophet’s 
three days’ stay in the fish’s belly, and the abode of the Son of man for the same period 
in the heart of the earth, Such expansions of his words may often have been made 


unconsciously ; we must judge in each case whether it is probable that this process of 
coloring has taken place. 
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ment, which began to exist centuries after his death? As teacher 
of spiritual truth, sent from God and full of God, he is universal: 
as logician and critic, he belongs to his own times. We may safely 
appeal to him for support when we say that true reverence for his 
person and teaching is not incompatible with the most thorough and 
independent investigation of his words. His own test of discipleship 
is oneness of spirit with him, not formal recognition and laudation 
(Matt. vii. 21). If the question were of the date and authorship 
of a psalm (Matt. xxii. 43), can we doubt that he would say, Follow 
the teaching of sound science, and not the Jewish tradition? 

As to the critical upinions of the New-Testament writers, there 
is no reason to doubt that they were those of the Jews of the time 
(nearly what is now known as the Christian traditional view). Ac- 
cording to the Talmud,' the Pentateuch was written by Moses (except 
the eight last verses, which were added by Joshua); the books of 
Joshua, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the twelve Minor Prophets, Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, by the men whose names they bear (except that 
the five last verses of Joshua were added by Eleazar and Phinehas) ; 
Samuel, by Samuel, Gad, and Nathan; the Psalms, by David, Adam, 
Melchizedek, Abraham, Moses, Heman, Jeduthun, Asaph, and the 
three sons of Korah; Proverbs, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, by 
Solomon; Ruth, by Samuel; Lamentations, by Jeremiah; Esther, 
by the men of the Great Synagogue ; Chronicles, by Ezra. This, in 
general, was doubtless the received opinion in the first century,? and 
must have been held by the New-Testament writers. Nobody then 
doubted that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and David the psalms 
which are ascribed to him in the titles; it had not occurred to any 
We have no occasion, however, 


man to examine such questions. 
to take this critical view into consideration here; for, in the first 
place, the New-Testament textual and hermeneutical manner of 
dealing with the Old Testament (with which alone we are here con- 
cerned) is not materially affected by questions of date and author- 
ship ; and, in the second place, if the New-Testament writers hold 


! Baba Bathra 145, Makkoth 114, Menahoth 304. 

2 There were discussions in the schools, throughout the first century, as to the 
canonicity of certain books, especially Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes ; but this does 
not seem to have affected the question of authorship, 
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the traditional critical opinions of their time, and if these opinions 
should not agree with the results of scientific inquiry, their credit and 
authority as religious teachers is no way thereby impugned: we must 
take their critical method, as we take their exegetical, as the local 
framework of their real thought. It was clearly not their purpose to 
teach either exegesis or criticism. 

5. Formulas of Quotation. — A tabulation and discussion of the 
formulas by which the quotations are introduced would be useful if 
it should throw special light on the estimation in which the New-Tes- 
tament writers held the Hebrew Scriptures, and the use they made 
of them. But this is not the case. We know, from the general tone 
of the New Testament, that it regards the Old Testament, as all Jews 
then did, as the revealed and inspired word of God, and clothed with 
his authority. We know that the New Testament accepts the current 
opinion of the time as to the authorship of the various Hebrew 
books. On these points we get no new light from a detailed examin- 
ation of the formulas. 


We get as little light on the question, 
whether the Old-Testament passages are cited as direct predictions, 
or authoritative divine utterances, respecting the persons, events, 
rules, or propositions, in connection with which they are quoted ; or 
whether these last are regarded only as illustrations of the Old-Testa- 
ment word. This question must be decided from the context in 
every case ; and it is not till we have settled it from general consid- 
erations that we can determine definitely what the significance of the 
formula is. Thus, the apparently simple expression, “that it might 
be fulfilled,” in Matt. i. 22, has been variously understood. Palfrey 
( Fudaism and Christianity) holds that it indicates only an applica- 
tion, by the Evangelist, of Isaiah’s words to an event different from 
that of which the prophet used them; Alford (Greek Testament) 
thinks it beyond doubt that the expression denotes, in the mind of 
the Evangelist, a direct and literal prediction by Isaiah ; in the opin- 
ion of Turpie (Zhe New-Testament View of the Old), what is in- 
volved is “a certain connection between this last-mentioned matter 
and that mentioned before.” 

It seems impossible to lay down any universal rule for the mean- 
ing of the formulas. Surenhusius’ attempt to find for each New- 
Testament formula a corresponding Talmudical, and to assign a 
definite significance to each, is generally admitted to be unsuccessful ; 
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his precise rabbinical definitions are not warranted by the facts, and, 
if they were, it would be unsafe to assume that the New Testament 
everywhere employs the scientific expressions of the schools.  Pal- 
frey endeavors to show,’ from classic, Syriac, and Jewish writings, 
that the common practice of that time was to cite as fulfilment what 
was regarded as only illustration. If this could be shown for the 
Talmud, it might help us to form a canon of interpretation for the 
New Testament. But the same uncertainty exists in the quotations 
of the Talmud as in those of the New Testament. We cannot 
transfer our feeling to those times, and say, that, because we should 
have cited a later fact merely as an illustration of the principle con- 
tained in an earlier, therefore this was the procedure of Jews of the 
four or five first centuries. On the contrary, it may well be that they 
looked on many things in the Scripture as predictions that we should 
treat differently. 

It may be regarded as probable, that the New-Testament concep- 
tion of the relation of the quotation to its original is the current 
Jewish one of the day, and must be gathered from a wide reading of 
the literature ; we must be guided by sympathy with the feeling of the 
writers, rather than by definitions that we may attach to the formulas, 
The choice of a particular formula in the New Testament is deter- 
mined, not according to any rigorous system of scientific use, but 
by the natural proprieties of the discourse. The differences between 
various expressions, such as, “that it might be fulfilled,” “thus it is 
written,” “this is he that was spoken of by the prophet,” “ the Scrip- 
ture says,” will be found to be rather rhetorical than logical ; and the 
tone of the passage will commonly enable us to determine whether 
or not the Old-Testament word is cited as a prediction. 

Those who wish to examine the formulas in detail are referred to 
the works of Surenhusius, Davidson, and Turpie, mentioned below 
in the list of books: Turpie gives the statistics at wearisome length, 
Surenhusius cites the Talmudical parallels, and Davidson makes some 
judicious remarks on the classification of formulas. 


1 See his learned and attractive discussions in his ‘‘ Lowell Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” vol. ii.; and his “ Relation between Judaism and Christianity,” 


PP. 17-33: 
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§3. CHARACTERS OF THE QUOTATIONS IN THE SEVERAL 
NEW-TESTAMENT BOOKS. 


While the whole body of New-Testament quotations has certain 
general characteristics, such as are above described ($$ 1, 2), each 
book shows peculiarities in its citations, depending on its subject- 
matter (whether narration, argument, or exhortation), the style and 
aim of the author (whether these lead him to cite literally or freely), 
and his linguistic relations (whether he cites the Greek or the Ara- 
maic version). These will appear in the examination of the various - 
passages, but may here be briefly named and classified. ‘The books 
divide themselves naturally into the following groups: the Gospels ; 
the Acts; the Epistles of Paul; the Catholic and Pastoral Epistles ; 
the Apocalypse. 


The Gospels. — The quotations by the Evangelists themselves, 
relating to the life of Christ, are all from the Prophets and Psalms, 
except Luke ii 23, 24, from Exod. xiii. 2; Lev. xii. 8 (offering of 
doves on the birth of a child); and perhaps Jno. xix. 36, from Exod. 
xii. 46 (“a bone of him shall not be broken”). The citations from 
the Law, with the above exceptions, are in the course of legal and 
ethical discussions by Jesus ; and the mass of his quotations also are 
from the Prophets and Psalms. 

This fact, in contrast with Paul’s appeals to the Pentateuch (see 
below), may be taken to indicate that the Evangelists represent the 
popular, or unlearned, conception of the Messiah, as he was held to 
be portrayed in the Prophets and Psalms. The egents. of his life 
which are considered to correspond to Old-Testament passages are 
simply marked as proof that he was the fulfilment of the Messianic 
predictions. The Evangelists (with a partial exception in the case 
of John) are purely biographers, not trained in rabbinical methods 
of reasoning, and only concerned to note with objective simplicity 
the facts in the Messiah’s career. The following table will show their 
relations to one another in respect to the material of quotation : — 


Peculiar to Matthew: i. 23, ii. 6, ii. 15, ii. 18, ii. 23) 1Ve LS) LO; valle 75 txts 
(and xii. 7), xii, 18-21, xiii, 35, xvi. 27, xviii. 16, xxi, 16, xxvii. O;ntO neds, 
Peculiar to Mark: ix. 48 . 
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Peculiar to Luke: i. 17, ii. 23, ii. 24, iv. 18, 19, xxii. 37, xxiii. 46. A eG: 
Peculiar to John: ii. 17, vi. 31, vi. 45, vii. 38, viii. 17, x. 34, xii. 38, xili. 18, 
Kev, 25, XIX. 24, XIX 30, X18 37. : : : : : , 3 rare 


Peculiar to Matthew and Mark: xiii. 14, 15 (iv. 12), xv. 4 (vii. 10), xv. 8, 9 
(vii. 6, 7), xix. 4 (x. 6), xix. 5 (x. 7, 8), xix. 7 (x. 4), xxi. 42 (xii. 10, 11), 
XXIl. 32 (xii. 26), xxvi. 31 (xiv. 27), xxvi. 38 (xiv. 34), xxvii. 46 (xv. 34) neck aad 

Peculiar to Matthew and Luke: iv. 4 (iv. 4), iv. 6 (iv. 10, £1), iv. 7 (iv. 12), 
Ww.to Gy. 9) *y 72 (X79) 


Peculiar to Matthew and John: xxi. 5 (xii. 14, 15), xxvii. 35 (xix.24) . od 


Peculiar to Matthew, Mark, and Luke: xi. to (i. 2; i. 17, and vii. 27)h xv. 4, 
and xix. 18, 19 (vii. 10, and x. 19; xviii. 20) [two quotations], xix. 19, 
and xxil. 39 (xil. 31; x. 27), xxi. 13 (xi. 17; xix. 46) [two quotations], 
Xxi. 33 (xii. 2; xx. 9), xxi. 42 (xii. 10, 11; xx. 17), xxii. 24 (xii. 19; 
Xeno) pe KRM a7 ee 29 30; X. 27), xxil. 44 (xii. 36; xx. 42, 43), xxiv. 
(xill.; xvil., xxi.) IY hee : 3 : 5 a ene" 

Common to Matthew, Mark, Luke, ae vie ili. 3 (i. 3; ili. 4-6; i. 23), 
xiii. 14, 15 (iv. 12}; vill. 10; xii. 40), xxi. 9, and xxiii. 38 (xi. 9; xix. 38; 

xii. 13) : - Se mar alas Rae ste) = RRR St eee en UIE hans AES 


The Synoptics, as appears from the table, are to be put by them- 
selves into a sub-group; they are nearer to one another, in their 
material of quotations, than any one of them is to John. They 
further differ from the Fourth Gospel in the literalness of their cita- 
tions. The resemblance in material between Matthew and Mark, 
again, is greater than that between them and Luke. The relations of 
the Synoptics to the versions are various (see below, under each). 

Matthew cites generally, possibly always, from an Aramaic ver- 
sion. The passages in which he is identical with the Septuagint are 
mostly of so simple a character that the Aramaic may easily have 
agreed with the latter (see Matt. iv. 4, iv. 6, xxi. 9, 13, 16, 42); in 
some cases, as Matt. xiii. 14, 15, this is less likely, though not impos- 
sible. Supposing an original Aramaic Matthew, its citations would 
appear in our present Gospel as translations from Aramaic into 
Greeks but then, we are not sure of the extent of the original Mat- 
thew, nor is it unlikely that the Greek translator would sometimes 
adopt the Septuagint form of a citation. Of the quotations 
proper in this Gospel, about ten, or one-fourth of the whole, are made 
by the Evangelist himself; the rest belong to Jesus, except three, of 
which two are made by the Jews, and one by John the Baptist. 
The citations of the Evangelist (i. 23, ii. 15, il. 18, ii. 23, iv. 15, 16, 
viii. 17, xii, 18-21, xili. 35, xxi. 5, xxvii. 9, 10) are all intended to 
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prove the Messiahship of Jesus, and they are all characterized by a 
mechanical literalness, especially those that are peculiar to him: he 
alone finds in the Old Testament the birth from a virgin, the return 
from Egypt, the lamentation over the Bethlehem children, the refer- 
ence to the abode of Jesus in Nazareth and his preaching in Galilee, 
his bearing of men’s bodily diseases, his desire to avoid popular 
disturbances, his habit of teaching by parables, and the purchase of 
the potter’s field ; in all these cases he passes over the broad spirit- 
ual meaning of the Old Testament, in order to seize on some local, 
unimportant point of connection which he supposes to exist between 
the Scripture and the life of the Christ. His naively mechanical 
method of citation stands in striking contrast with the profound 
spirituality of Jesus’ own treatment of the Jewish Scriptures. See 
especially the opening section, chapters i., il., though the examples 
are by no means confined to this section, but are found throughout 
the book. 

Mark himself cites only two texts (i. 2, 3), both relating to John 
the Baptist, of which the first is quoted in Matthew by Jesus, and the 
second by John. He thus prefers to exhibit simply the life cf Jesus, 
his acts and words, without specially pointing out his Messianic char- 
acter. Mark’s citations often agree with those of Matthew; though 
he is, as a rule, freer, less literal than the latter. In one case (i. 2) 
he seems to follow an Aramaic version, and may possibly have done 
so in others ; but he generally cites from the Septuagint. 

Luke decidedly follows the Septuagint, yet appears in several pas- 
sages (i. 17, iv. 8, vil. 27, xxii. 37, xxili. 46), to be influenced by the 
Aramaic, guided, probably, in such cases, by a traditional form of 
the quoted text. The short passages above mentioned may have 
come to Luke from Palestinian sources, and fixed in an Aramaic 
form which he rendered into Greek, while for the most part he took 
his material directly from the Septuagint. He himself makes only 
three direct references to the Old Testament ; two in explanation of 
the consecration-offering (ii. 23, 24), and one respecting John the 


Baptist (iil. 4-6). Like Mark, and unlike Matthew, he is not a Messi- 
anic commentator. 


He holds himself less strictly to the original 
than the other Synoptics, allowing himself sometimes considerable 
freedom in citation (see i. 17, and perhaps iv. 18, 19); he is less of a 
chronicler, and more of an historian, with effort at literary form, 
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Of the quotations peculiar to him, two (i. 17, comparison between 
John and Elijah, by the Angel Gabriel; and ii. 23, 24, consecration- 
offering) may be set down to his desire for historical fulness ; one 
(iv. 18, 19, Jesus’ mission to the poor and distressed), to his purpose 
to bring out the humanitarian side of the work of the Christ; one 
(xxiil. 46, “Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit”) presents 
the last moment of Jesus in a calmer, more trustful aspect, in con- 
trast with the cry of anguish found in Matthew and Mark; and one 
(xxii. 37, “he was reckoned with transgressors”) offers nothing 
special. Occasionally, as in iii. 4-6, he is much fuller than the other 
Synoptics. 

Fohn stands apart from the other Evangelists in materials and 
manner of citation. He has only two quotations in common with 
Matthew alone, and three in common with all the Synoptics. 
He deals very freely with the Old-Testament (Septuagint) text (see 


ll. 17, Vi. 45, vii. 38, xiii. 18, xix. 36) ; concerned only with the 
At the same 


substance, he is not careful of verbal exactness. 
time he resembles Matthew in his anxiety to find literal parallels 
between the Old Testament and the life of Jesus, though he goes his 
own way in the selection of points of contact, in accordance with 
his different conception of the Christ; see the little group of cita- 
tions in xix. 24, 36, 37, especially xix. 24, where the other Evangel- 
ists mention the fact (the dividing of the garments by lot at the 
cross), but John alone sees in it the fulfilment of a prediction. 
He follows the Septuagint (except apparently in xix. 37), as was 
natural in one writing for a non-Jewish public. 


Acts takes its citations (with a single exception, xili. 47) from the 
Septuagint. They occur in the speeches of Peter, Stephen, Paul, and 
James, and in the narrative of the eunuch. Those of Peter (except 
i. 20, referring to Judas) and James, and most of Paul’s, are Messi- 
anic, and are characterized by the same neglect of the Old-Testa- 
ment historical relations which we find in the Gospels. Stephen’s 
speech (vii.) is simply an historical sketch, and says nothing of fulfil- 
ment of predictions ; and so, in part, is Paul’s address at Antioch 
(xiii.), but the latter falls into a line of rabbinical exegesis, like that 


which he gives in his Epistles. 
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The hermeneutical character of Pau/’s quotations naturally varies 
somewhat with the nature of their subject-matter. In the hortatory 
parts of his epistles, the citations are commonly literal and simple : 
there is no occasion for exegesis. But where he has a thesis to 
establish from the Old Testament (especially in Galatians and 
Romans), he employs without stint the forced and _ spiritualizing 
interpretations of the time. He finds the materials of his arguments 
not only in the Prophets and Psalms, but also in the Pentateuch. 
We may consider this the learned treatment of the Messianic ques- 
tion, in contrast with the Gospels and the Acts, which confine them- 
selves to noting accordances between the Old Testament and the 
Messianic times. The Pentateuch stands comparatively at a great 
distance from the events of the Gospel history; it contains no such 
direct predictions of Israel’s glory as the Prophets, and it is only by 
allegorizing and sharp verbal references that a definite Messianic 
teaching can be got from it. Paul’s methodical exposition (see 
Rom. iv. and Gal. iii., iv.) was probably taken from the school-teaching 
of the Jerusalem doctors ; he and they were forced, by the necessities 
of a long-drawn-out argument, into a thoroughly arbitrary style of exe- 


gesis.' Paul almost always cites after the Septuagint. Kautzsch 
(De V. ZT. Locis a Paul. Ap. allegatis) maintains that he follows this 
version in every case (that is, that he does not refer to the Hebrew 
immediately); but in a few familiar and proverbial passages (see 
Roms Vilie.33 ikl, Xeg ex. 35 5 ¢1 Conall. om Kveeed \eawercmay 
is very hard to explain his words from the Greek version, it is more 
natural to suppose that he cites, not the Hebrew, but an Aramaic 
translation. 
S, 

The Catholic and Pastoral Epistles have no elaborate argument ; 
their quotations (made from the Septuagint) are usually ethical and 
simple. James’s treatment (ii. 21-24) of the question of Abraham’s 
justification is not at all rabbinical; his inference from the facts 
(namely, that Abraham’s faith was not made perfect till he had 
offered Isaac on the altar) is hardly sound, but his method is histor- 


It is difficult to say why there is no citation in the New Testament of Gen. xlix. 
10 (Shiloh), or Num. xxiv. 17 (Balaam’s Star of Jacob), both of which are interpreted 


Messianically in Onkelos; there is perhaps an allusion to the Genesis-passage in 
Rev. v. 5. 
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ical, without forced verbal exegesis or spiritualizing. He represents 
the non-scholastic Jewish Bible-learning. Jude cites from the apoc- 
ryphal book of Enoch. 


ffebrews is distinguished by its unbridled spiritualizing interpreta- 
tion and arbitrary Messianic exegesis ; it shows an entire disregard 
of the connection of thought of the Old Testament (see, for in- 
stance, li. 13), and in one passage (x. 5-10) reverses the sense of the 
original. Its dogmatic material differs from that of Paul: it confines 
itself to the Old-Testament portraiture of Jesus as the glorified High- 
priest, and knows nothing of the Pauline justification by faith ; but 
its hermeneutical method, like his, is rabbinical, and to some extent 
Philonic. Its lofty and inspiring religious thought is violently con- 


nected with the Old Testament by an unsound exegesis. It also 


follows the Septuagint, in one case (i. 6) citing from it a passage 
which is not found in the Hebrew. 


The Apocalypse, while it has no direct quotations, has adopted a 
great many Old-Testament expressions, commonly after the Septua- 
gint. Such traces of exegesis as appear (chiefly in i—iii.) are in the 
ordinary unscholastic Jewish manner of the time. It seems to have 
drawn some of its material from the Book of Enoch. 


§4. LIST OF WORKS. 


1. Many commentaries contain remarks on quotations; the following 
may be specially mentioned : — 
JEROME. 
GROTIUS. 
Frip. SPANHEIM: Dubia Evangelica (on Matt. i—v.). Geneva, 1639. 
ALFORD’S Greek Testament. 
FRIEDRICH BLEEK on Hebrews. 
FRANZ DELitTzscu on Hebrews. 
H. A. W. Mever: Commentar tiber das Neue Testament. Gottingen, 
1876-1883. 
J. J. S. PERowNE on the Psalms. 
HENGSTENBERG’S Christology of the Old Testament. 
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2. For Talmudical illustrations : — 

Joun Licutroot: Hore Hebraice et Talmudice. A convenient edi- 
tion of Lightfoot is that of Pitman (London, 1823), of which the 
Hore form vols. xi. and xii. 

Cur. ScHOTTGEN: Hor. Heb. et Talm. Dresden and Leipzig, 1732. 
Intended as a supplement to Lightfoot. 

J. G. MEuSCHEN: Movum Test. ex Talmude, etc., tllustratum. Leipzig, 
1736. A brief compend, chiefly from Lightfoot and Schéttgen. 

J. G. WerstEIn: Movum Testamentum. Amsterdam, 1752. 

THOMAS ROBINSON: Zhe Evangelists and the Mishna. London, 1859. 

E. Sotoweyczyk: Die Bibel, der Talmud, und das Evangelium 
(translation by M. Griinwald from the French.) Leipzig, 1877. 


3. Works specially on quotations : — 
FRANCIS JuNIUS: Sacrorum Parallelorum Libri’Tres. Heidelberg, 
1610; and Geneva, 1607, 1613. 


J. Drusius: Parallela Sacra. Franecker, 1594, and in the Critici Sacri, 
vill. 2, 1-56; Amsterdam, 1698. 

Gives thirteen excellent canons of quotation, and short but valuable 
annotations, and holds that the New-Testament writers cited from an 
Aramaic version; this last fact he infers from Matt. xxvii. 46, but seems 
to make no use of it in his discussion. 


Jacos ALTING: Parallelismus Testimontorum Vet. Test. que citantur 
zm iVovo, in his Works, vol. ii. Amsterdam, 1685. 
Examines forty passages, up to Matt. xii. 42. 


ANDREAS KESLER: Disputatio de Dictorum Vet. Test. in Novo allega- 
tione, quam sub Presidio Foh. Majoris public&®defendit. Jena, 
1627. Printed also in Theod. Hakspan’s Disputationum Theologi- 
carum et Philologicarum sylloge, and in Rhenferd’s Syntagma Dis- 
sertationum de Stilo N. T. 
Treats of the citations, the authors cited and citing, and the formulas 
and hermeneutical principles of citation. 


LouIs CAPPELLUS: Questio de Locis Parallis Vet. et Nov. Test., appen- 
dix to his Critica Sacra. Amsterdam, 1650; and Halle, 1775-86. 


MEtcHior: Parallelismus Locorum Vet. Test. tn Nov. Citatorum ,; in 
his Works, vol. i. Herborn, 1693. 
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WILHELM SURENHUSIUS: MwnN 79D, sive BiBAocg Ketaadayinc, i guo 
secundum Veterum Theologorum Hebreorum Formulas alleganadt 
et Modos interpretandi conciliantur loca ex V.in N. T. allegata. 
Amsterdam, 1713. 

The first book explains the formulas of quotation of the rabbis; the 
second, their modes of quotation and exposition; the third, their modes 
and formulas of interpretation; the fourth, their modes of explaining 
genealogies; the fifth is devoted to an examination of the New-Testa- 
ment quotations. Surenhusius attempts to show that every New-Tes- 
tament formula corresponds to a rabbinical, and has a definite meaning; 
and, as the title of his book indicates, undertakes to bring all the quota- 
tions into harmony with the Old Testament, for which purpose he thinks 
it lawful to use rabbinical methods of interpretation. 


J. C. Iserius: Examen Locorum Vet. Test.in Evangeliis citatorume, 
eorumgue contra Iudeorum Strophas et Cavillas Defensio. Basle, 
1716. 


CHRISTOPHOR SONNTAG: Diéssertationes de Allegatis Apocryphis. Al- 
torf, 1716. 
Examines the Gospels, Acts, Romans, and Corinthians, and denies 
that they contain quotations from apocryphal books. 


STEENBUCH: Dzssertatio de Christo Veteris in Novo Faderis interprete. 
Hafniae, 1717. 


WILLIAM WHISTON: An Essay towards restoring the True Text of the 
Old Testament, and for vindicating the Citations made thence tn 
the New Testament. London, 1722. 

Attempts to amend the Old-Testament text after the New-Testament 
quotations, on the ground that the genuine Hebrew and Septuagint texts 
of the New-Testament times have since been corrupted. Learned, and 
full of interesting matter, but based on a false view. 


Gramm: Dissertatio de Versione Greca V. T. allegatione in N. T. 
Hafniae, 1722. 


CONRAD SCHRAMM: Dissertatio de Dictis V. T. in N. T. repetitis. 
Helmstadt, 1723. 


P. GRUNENBERG: Specimen quorundam Locorum ex V. T. a Sacris 
Auctoribus in N. T. allegatorum. Rostock, 1725. 
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Martin Fristus: Demonstratio Exegetica de nonnullis valde Notatu 
Dignis Modis quibus V. T. in N. allegatur, pariterque de Greca 
Septuaginta Interpretum Versione, guatenus in Novo Fadere in- 
terdum citatur. Wamburg, 1730. 


FRANCIS WOKEN: Harmonia V. et N. T. quoad Dicta ex illo in hoc 
citata. Leipzig, 1730. : 


C. F. Baver: Diésfutatio pro Veritate Allegatione Christi, contra 
Hypothesin quasi Textus V. T. ab ipso in N. T. pro sese allegati 
nec possent nec deberent de codem toti intelligt, obstante Verborum 
ac Rerum Tortura. Wittenberg, 1743. 


J. G. Carpzov: Critica Sacra, pp. 846 ff. Leipzig, 1748. 
Refutation of Whiston. 


J. G. Guruirt: Dissertationes L1. de Locis Prophetarum Minorum in 
NV. T. Laudatis. Leipzig, 1778. 


Imm. HOFFMANN: Demonstratio Evangelica per ipsum Scripturarum 
Consensum in Oraculis ex V. T. in N. allegatis Declarata,; ed., 
T. G. Hegelmaier. Tiibingen, 1773-82. 


RANDOLPH: Zhe Prophecies and other Texts cited in the NV. T. compared 
with the Hebrew Original and with the Septuagint Version, with 
Notes. Oxford, 1782. 


F.C. CurpEs: Dissertatio de Allegationis et Allusionis Natura. Viteb, 
1788. 


Ueber die Citationen des A. T. in den Evangelien und der Afostel- 
geschichte, in Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibliéthek der biblischen 
Literatur, ii. 948. Leipzig, 1788-1801. ‘ 


J. C. R. ECKERMANN: Evkldrung der merkw. Stellen des N. T. worin 
das A. T. angefiihrt und erklart wird; in Dess. Theolog. Bei- 
trage, i., il. 3. 


HENRY OWEN: The Modes of Quotation used by the Evangelical 
Writers explained and vindicated. London, 1789. 
Holds that the quotations are almost entirely from the Septuagint. 


M. C. L. CAMERER: Mach welchem Texte wird das A. T. in dem N. 
angefiihrt,; in Dess. Theolog. und Krit. Versuche. Stuttgart, 1794. 
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RALPH CHURTON: Sermon on the Quotations in the O. T; in his edition 
of the Works of Dr. Thomas Townson. 1810 [Oxford ?]. 


L. D. CRAMER: De Bibliologia in Sacris N. T. Libris proposita, Comm. 
4ff. Leipzig, 1822. Also, Zimmermann: Monatsschrift, iv. 464, 
Vv. 220. 


ANDREWS NorTON, on the quotations in Hebrews and Paul’s Epistles, 
in his review of Moses Stuart’s Commentary on Hebrews, in the 
Christian Examiner, vol. v. p. 37. Boston, 1828. 

An instructive discussion of the principles and objects of New-Tes- 
tament quotation. 


J. C. C. DOPKE: Hermeneutik der neutestamentlichen Schriftsteller, i. 
Leipzig, 1829. 


A. T. HARTMANN: Dve enge Verbindung des Alten Testaments mit dem 
Neuen aus rein biblischem Standpunkte entwickelt, pp. 616-630. 
Hamburg, 1831. 


F. BLEEK: Zinige Bemerkungen tibcr die dogmatische Benutzung alttest. 
Ausspriiche tm I. 7., und deren normative Bedeutung fiir die 
christlichen Ausleger, mit besonderer Beziehung auf Heb. 7. 5-13 ; 
in the Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1835, 2. 


A. THoLuck: Das A. 7. im WV. T., Beilage i. to his Comm. on Hebrews. 
Hamburg, 1836. 
Examines the principles of New-Testament quotation, with special 
reference to the defence of the citations in Hebrews. 


E. G. GrinFIELD: Novum Testamentum Grecum, Editio Hellentstica. 
London, 1843. 

Takes the New Testament verse by verse, setting under each verse 

illustrative words and sentences and citations from the Septuagint. 


J. G. PatFrey: The Relation between Fudaism and Christianity tllus- 
; trated in Notes on the Passages in the N. T. containing Quotations 
from or References to the Old. Boston, 1854. 
Maintains that the New-Testament writers cite the Old-Testament 
passages, not as predictions of Christianity, but as declarations which 
receive new illustrations in Christianity. Full of valuable matter. 
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SAMUEL DAVIDSON: Quotations from the Old Testament in the New ; 
in Horne’s Introduction, roth ed., vol. ii. part i. chaps. 28-32. Lon- 
don, 1856. 
List of quotations, with brief foot-notes, and an excellent discussion 
of general principles. 
Davidson’s remarks on quotations in his Biblical Criticism, vol. i. 
chap. 21, are of little value. 


R. D. ANGER: Ratio gua Loct V. T. in Evangelio Matthei laudantur, 
guid valeat ad tllustrandum huius Evangelit Originem queritur. 
Partic. i-iii. Leipzig, 186r. 


A. F. Kautzscu: De V. T. Locis a Paulo Apostolo allegatis. Leipzig, 
1869. 
Seeks to show that all of Paul’s quotations are from the Septuagint; 
has a careful and scholarly examination of the texts. - 


D. M. TurPieE: Zhe Old Testament in the New. London, 1868. 


: The New-Testament View of the Old. London, 1872. 

The first of these works discusses the source of the text of the quo- 
tations ; the second, the formulas of quotation. They contain much good 
material, treated, for the most part, in an unscientific way. In a third 
volume, which has not yet appeared, the author purposes dealing with the 
exegetical side of the subject. 


EricH Haupt: Dive alttest. Citate in den vier Evangelien. Colberg, 
1871. 


EDUARD BOHL: Forschungen nach einer Volksbibel ‘sur Zeit Fesu, und 
deren Zusammenhang mit der Septuaginta-Uebersetzung. Vienna, 
1873. 

Attempts to show that there existed, in the first century of our era, a 
written Syrian Bible, or Aramaic version of the Old Testament, which 
was based on, and nearly identical with, the Septuagint, and from which 
the New-Testament writers make their citations. 


: Die A.Tlichen Citate 1m N. T. Vienna, 1878. 

Application of the above theory to the citations. Contains much fresh 
and valuable remark, with strict examination of the texts; but the hypoth- 
esis is pushed beyond bounds. 


INTRODUCTION, xh 


A. KUENEN: The New Test. and the Old Test. Prophecy; chapters 13 
and 14 of his “ Prophets and Prophecy in Israel.” English trans- 
lation, London, 1877. 

Examines the New-Testament citations grammatically and exegetic- 
ally; and maintains that the allegorical interpretation in the New Testa- 
ment was a necessary accompaniment of the development of the new 
religion out of the old. 


JAmEs Scott: Principles of N. T. Quotation established and applied 
to Biblical Criticism, and specially to the Gospels and Pentateuch. 
Edinburgh, 1877. 

Vindication of the New-Testament quotations, with a comparison 
between them and those of ecclesiastical and classical writers. 


§5. TEXTS AND EDITIONS. 


The following is the text-material here used : — 

HEBREW: Hahn, with the Baer-Delitzsch editions of Genesis, Isaiah, 
Job, Psalms; De Rossi’s Varie Lectiones, and Kennicott’s Biblia 
Hebraica. 

SEPTUAGINT, Codex Vaticanus : Facsimile, ed. by Vercellone and Cozza. 
Rome, 1869-81. And Tischendorf’s 6th ed., with collation of the 
Vatican facsimile, the Codex Alexandrinus, and the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, by E. Nestle. 

, Codex Alexandrinus: Facsimile, ed. by Baber.. London, 

1816-21. The facsimile now in process of publication by the 

Trustees of the British Museum I have not had access to. 

: Holmes and Parsons. Oxford, 1798-1827. 

, Genesis: ed. of De Lagarde. Leipzig, 1868. 

ORIGEN’s Hexapla; ed. of Field. Oxford, 1875 [1867-75]. 

TarcumMs: Buxtorf’s Biblia Rabbinica, and the London Polyglot. 

, Prophets and Hagtographa: ed. of De Lagarde. Leipzig, 1872 
and 1873. 

Syriac, Peshitto: London Polyglot, and ed. of Samuel Lee (Old Test.). 
London, 1823. 

LATIN VULGATE: ed. of Tischendorf. Leipzig, 1873. 

New TESTAMENT, Greek: text of Westcott and Hort. Cambridge and 
London, 1881. With comparison of Tischendorf’s 8th ed. Leip- 
zig, 1869. 

, Syriac, Peshitto: London Polyglot, and Bagster’s ed. 

; , Curetonian. London, 1858. 


Vat. or B 
Alex. or A 


Sin. or 8 


xliv 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Vatican manuscript of the Septuagint. 
Alexandrian manuscript of the Septuagint. 
Sinaitic manuscript of the Septuagint. 
Aquila’s Greek version of the Old Testament. 


Symmachus’ Greek version of the Old Testament. 


Theodotion’s Greek version of the Old Testament. 


Origen’s Hexapla. 
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DHE NEW. TESTAMENT. 


MATTHEW. 


MATT. i. 23: ISA. vii. 14. 


Ffeb. “ Behold, the young woman shall conceive [or, 
is with child], and shall bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel.” 

Sept. ‘“ Behold, the virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
son, and thou shalt call his name Emmanuel.” 

Matt. “ Behold, the virgin shall conceive, and bear 
a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel.” 


Tea. vii. 14s TEIDY WW NXP) 43 ny mW ADoyn AN 

Sept.: "Wod 7 mapbévoc év yaotpt Anupetat Kat ré€erat viov, kai Kadeoete TO Ovoua 
avtov “Eupavouna, 

Matt.: Identical with Sefz., except @e for Anupera, and plur. kadécovow for 
sing. xadéoewe, Alex. Sept., éfet, probably after Matthew. 


The rendering “ virgin” is inadmissible (see notes on zx? below). 
The Hebrew has a separate word for “virgin ;” and the Greek ver- 
sions, other than the Septuagint, here translate by “ young woman.” 
The three participles, “conceive,” “bear,” “call,” seem to be in the 
same time; and “shall conceive” is therefore better than ‘is with 
child,” which, however, is quite possible. According to the Masoretic 


vowel-pointing, the word for “call’’ is either 3d sing. fem. perfect, 
I 
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or fem. participle (“shall call”), or 2d sing. fem. perfect (“shalt 
call”): and, as the sentence is not an address to the “young 
woman,” the rendering must be “shall call;” but a slight change 
in the pointing will give the masc., “thou shalt call,” which would 
then be an address to the king, and the “young woman” would 
most naturally be understood to be his wife; in that case, however, 
the child would not be Hezekiah, since, according to the text 
(2 Kings xvi. 2, xviii. 2), he was nine years old. when his father 
ascended the throne. This rendering is favored by the similar pas- 
sage Gen. xvi. 11, and is adopted by all the Greek versions; but 
the connection seems rather to favor the participial translation given 
above. The evangelist, citing the Septuagint from memory, or pur- 
posely modifying it, or following some current oral Aramaic version 
which understood the expression to be indefinite, renders “ they shail 
call’? (so Peshitto-Syriac, “his name shall be called’”’). The Aramaic 
version, if it be that which Matthew adopts, must have taken the 
rendering “virgin” from the Septuagint. 

Our passage occurs in the section Isa. vii. r-ix. 7, which belongs 
to the period of the Syro-Israelitish invasion (about B. C. 734). 
During the war, when the royal house of David was trembling with 
apprehension, Isaiah goes to King Ahaz, announces that the hostile 
combination will fail, and exhorts the king to ask a sign from Yahwe. 
This Ahaz refuses to do, and the prophet then declares that Yahwe 
will nevertheless give him a sign: the young woman shall bear a son ; 
and, before the child shall reach years of discretion, the land of the 
hostile kings shall be deserted. Such signs belonged to the pro- 
phetic mode of thought and action: Isaiah and his children, who 
bore symbolical names, were signs (Isa. viii. 18 vii. 3, vili. 1-4). 
When the prophet wished to embody in visible form the ‘threat and 
promise that Judah should be carried into exile, yet return, he named 
one of his children Shear-yashub, ‘‘a remnant shall return;” and 
the conquest of Damascus and Samaria by the Assyrians was set 
forth in the name of another son, Maher-shalal-hash-baz, “haste 
spoil, hurry prey,” which name was given before the birth of the 
child, and signified, that “before the boy should know how to cry, 
‘My father,’ and ‘My mother,’ men should carry the riches of 
Damascus and the spoil of Samaria before the king of Assyria.” 
Similarly the name Immanuel, “God is with us,” signified that this 
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same result should take place before the child in question had 
numbered more than a few years. In this respect Immanuel plays 
exactly ‘the same part as Maher-shalal-hash-baz and Shear-yashub, 
differing from them only in the fact that his mother’s name is not 
given.’ He is merely the sign of a fact, not the instrument of its 
accomplishment. His person is to be the sign of the overthrow 
of Syria and Israel, and his name is to embody the great and con- 
soling idea of God’s presence with his people. He himself is 
passive, so far as the record goes: having fulfilled his function of 
acting as unconscious sign (for the fulfilment of the prediction is to 
take place while he is yet a child), he vanishes out of the history. 

In the prophet’s discourse, Immanuel refers to a definite histori- 
cal fact, —the conquest of Damascus (which occurred B.C. 732) 
and Samaria (B. C. 720) ; and there is no trace of any other refer- 
ence, no allusion to a coming time of prosperity for Judah (as, for 
example, in chaps. ix. and xi.). But the spiritual significance of 
the name, the spiritual presence of God with men, was realized more 
and more perfectly as Israel grew in knowledge, and most perfectly 
in Jesus of Nazareth, who most truly embodied the divine, and be- 
came the Redeemer of men. 

The rendering adopted by the evangelist naturally suggested the 
interpretation given by him.?, ‘The name Immanuel occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament (Luke has the birth from a virgin, but not 
this name), and was apparently never given to Jesus. The prophetic 
passage is understood by Matthew as a definite prediction of the 
historical fact of the birth of Jesus; such, from the connection, is 


I The article here shows that she was some well-known person, probably not the wife 
of the prophet (for she is elsewhere (Isa. viii. 3) called *‘ the prophetess ”); possibly a wife 
of the king. But she is mentioned here only, and is of no importance in the prophecy for 
the prediction or its fulfilment. The child’s birth is not represented as miraculous or in 
any way extraordinary, and there is nothing to prevent our supposing that the mother 
wasa married woman. ‘The generic sense of the article (so that ‘‘the young woman” 
would be any young woman who should become a mother) seems less probable here on 
account of the statement of the child’s name. The prophet might say that every woman 
in Israel, who should soon bear a son, might expect the deliverance of the land before the 
child grew to maturity: but he would not be likely to say that every young woman in 
Israel would or might name her son Immanuel; nor would Ahaz, in that case, have a 


‘¢sion,’? such as the connection calls for. 
2 The Jews, however, seem never to have understood the passage Messianically. 
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the significance of the formula: “All this came to pass that the 
word ... might be fulfilled.” 


Text. —In the consonants the Heb. manuscripts show no differences. As 
to the vowels: four manuscripts of De Rossi and three printed editions have 
DS 1p (2d sing. masc.), and nine manuscripts of De Rossi ANP (2d sing. fem.). 
The Greek versions have 2d per.; Peshitto-Syriac, 3d per. passive; the others, 3d 
per. active (but in two manuscripts the Targum has 2d sing. fem.). It is difficult 
to decide between the participial reading NXP, or 3d sing. fem. NNT) “she shall 
call,” and the 2d sing. masc. D87P “thou shalt call;” in the latter case the ad- 
dress would be to Ahaz. The general sense is not affected by this uncertainty. 


my is, properly, “a young marriageable woman,” 


who may or may not | 
be married. Such is the sense in Aramaic and Arabic, and the O.T. usage 
(though not decisive one way or the other) permits this signification. The 
word occurs, outside of our passage, in Gen. xxiv. 43 (Rebekah, unmarried), 
Exod. ii. 8 (Miriam, unmarried), Ps. Ixviii. 26 (25) (damsels with tabrets, in a 
festal procession), Song of Songs, i. 3, vi. 8 (members of the king’s harem), 
Prov. xxx. 19 (“way of a man with an a/ma”), and Ps. xvi. 1 (in the title), and 
1 Chron. xv. 20 (musical term “‘soprano”). The masc. poy, « young man,” is 
found in 1 Sam. xvii. 56, xx. 22. In Exodus, Psalms, and Song of Songs, 


. 


Sept. renders moy by vedvic, “ young woman;” which word is used in our 


passage also by the other Greek versions. The Sept. rendering by map§évo¢ in 
two places (here and in Gen. xxiv. 43) is probably an interpretation, it being 
assumed that the young women in question were virgins. The ée and xadéoovow 
of the evangelist suggest (but do not demand) an Aramaic version, which he 
rendered into Greek. The former of these readings is found also in Alex. Sept.; 
but, from the character of this manuscript, there is a general probability that it 
has been conformed to the N. T, text. On this point, see the Introduction. 


MATT. ii. 6: MIc. v. I (2). 


bis 


Heb. “And thou, Bethlehem of Ephrata, art too 
small to be reckoned among the thousands of Judah, 
out of thee shall one come forth to me to be ruler of 
Israel.” 

Sept. “And thou, Bethlehem, house of Ephrata, art 
very small to be reckoned among the thousands of 
Judah, out of thee shall one [A/ex.,a leader] come 
forth to me to be ruler of Israel.” 


MATTHEW. 5 


_ Matt. “And thou, Bethlehem, land of Judah, art 
by no means least among the leaders of Judah, for 
out of thee shall come forth a leader who shall be 
shepherd of my people Israel.” 


Mic. v.12 88.°9 JOD MPT DoNa nid yyy ANes ond-n2 TAN 
beens Se mad 
Sept.: Kat od Byddetu olxog ’Edpada, ddtyooroc ei tov eivar tv yiArcouv ’lobda* ék 
ood pot éeAevoerat Tod eivar eic dpxYovTa Tod lopayA, 
Matt.: Kai od Byoaséu, yn ’lobda, odauac édaxiorn ei ev roi hyeudow ’lobda* éx 
cov yup éfeAedoeTat Hyobpevoc, dari¢ molmavel Tov Aadv pov Tov 'lopana. 


The Septuagint insertion of “house” before “Ephrata” seems 
to be the explanatory addition of a scribe, perhaps occasioned by the 
preceding Hebrew Jez, “house ;”’ but the word is never used in this 
sense before geographical names, but only before names of peoples 
and persons, as, “house of Israel,’ “house of David.” The ren- 
dering “art very small,” instead of ‘art too small,” is possible, but 
not so good as this latter. The evangelist follows neither the Hebrew 
nor the Septuagint. The “land of Judah” is used as a more familiar 
geographical designation, instead of “Ephrata.” Further, the form 
of the sentence is changed in order to bring out what was conceived 
to be the prophet’s implied thought, that Bethlehem, though insig- 
nificant in size, had been, by its selection to be the birthplace of the 
Messiah, raised to a lofty position in Israel: hence the insertion of 
the negative, “art by no means least,’ and of the ‘ for,” to show 
that the following assertion contains the ground of the city’s great- 
ness. “Leaders,” instead of “thousands,” represents a different 
vowel-pointing of the Hebrew text from ours (see notes on éext 
below), but gives an inappropriate sense. Bethlehem might furnish 
a leader, but would not itself be naturally called a leader of Judah. 
The following “leader” is merely explanatory: herein possibly the 
evangelist follows the Alexandrian Septuagint, though more probably 
the converse is the case. The “to me” is omitted for brevity’s sake, 
as being easily understood, and not necessary to the main idea. The 
substitution of “be shepherd of” for the equivalent “be ruler of,” 
and the insertion of “my people” before “Israel,” are after Mic. 
v. 3 (4), and 2 Sam. v. 2; the object of the change being to give a 
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more solemn and theocratic tone to the passage. These departures 
from the Hebrew text suggest that it is an oral Aramaic version that 
the Gospel text here follows. Such a version would naturally, for 
the synagogue reading, explain the obscure Hebrew “ Ephrata,” or 
Septuagint “house of Ephrata,” by “land of Judah,” insert “leader” 
for clearness, and substitute the theocratic expression “feed my 


” 


people” for “be ruler;”’ and it might easily adopt the emphatic 
wording, ‘‘art by no means least,” etc., and point the Hebrew so as 
to read “leaders” instead of “thousands.” The original Matthew 
text may have given this in Aramaic, and the present text has then 
been simply translated from Aramaic into Greek. 

The passage in Micah stands in the section chaps. iv., v., in 
which the prophet looks forward to the deliverance of his people. 
It is in the time of the Assyrian invasions under Sargon, who had 
conquered Babylon, and in the year B. C. 709 definitely assumed the 
title of king of that city. After denouncing the sins of Israel, and 
predicting that Jerusalem shall be laid waste by her enemies (iii. 12), 
the prophet turns to the happier picture that the future presents. 
Hereafter, he says, the worship of Israel’s God shall have precedence 
over all other worships, and Zion shall recover its political power 
(iv. 1-8) : now, indeed, the nation is sore pressed by the Assyrians, 
and shall be carried to Babylon, but then shall come the deliverance 
(iv. 9-14, Authorized Version, to v. 1); a king, a son of David, 
shall arise, and conquer the Assyrians (v. 1-5), and Israel, its idol- 
atries cast away, shall be established in political and religious pros- 
perity. The delivering king is naturally described as issuing from 
Bethlehem, which, though insignificant in size, was the birthplace of 
David, the founder of the dynasty, the head of tHat oy whose 
origin (Authorized Version, “goings forth”) dated froma remote 
antiquity, from days of old (as ny is properly rendered in Am. 
ix. 11). It is a political savior that the prophet expects, who shall 
appear not far from his own time, and crush the present enemy, the 
Assyrian (v. 5). At the same time, it is true that the prophet’s hope 
is based on his conviction that the God of Israel will maintain his 
truth, and his people as the guardians of that truth. 

In the Gospel this passage is quoted by the priests and scribes to 
whom Herod had applied to learn the birthplace of the Messiah ; 
but it is evidently adopted by the evangelist, and the wording must 
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be taken to be his. The Jews of the time regarded the passage as 
Messianic, as appears from the rendering of the Targum: “out of 
thee shall come forth before me the Messiah,” etc. ; and from John 
vii. 42: “The Christ cometh . . . from Bethlehem, the village where 
David was.” It was considered an indispensable note of the Mes- 
siah, that he should be born in Bethlehem; and the evangelist nat- 
urally cites this prophetic authority in connection with his narrative 
of the birth of Jesus.' 

Micah has not in mind a monarch different in character and 
achievement from David: it is not a spiritucl kingdom that he looks 
for. In his time the political salvation of the nation seemed a neces- 
sary condition of its religious progress: once independent, and con- 
scious of having been saved by Yahwe through a Davidic king, the 
people would render obedience to the divine law; and that was 
the final consummation, according to the prophetic view. Micah’s 
conception of God’s dealing with men did not, so far as appears from 
his words, go beyond the idea of the kingdom of Israel, politically 
free, weaned from idolatry, and obedient to the law of God. The 
spiritual kingdom of Jesus was the outcome of the principles that 
underlie the prophetic teaching, but there is no sign in the prophet’s 
writings that he saw it in its historical form. 


Text. — TH[eb.: One manuscript of De Rossi has NWT on>-n3 (cf. Matt.) 
=") “is wanting in the Ileb. Concordance of Rabbi Nathan (1445; sec 
edition published at Venice, 1524), and in the Peshitto (and so in Matthew). 
In these points, however, the Masoretic text is to be maintained, being sup- 
ported by Sept., which differs from the Heb. only in the insertion of otxog (3"3) 
before “Tphratha.” 

Sept.: The insertion of oixo¢g before "Egpata is perhaps only the error. of a 
scribe, who repeated the preceding "3 of the Ileb., and is to be rejected as 
an inappropriate expression: a city is described by the district in which it lies, 
but not as a “house” of that district. 

Matt,: TH ’lotda is a free paraphrase, either of the Heb. 158, or of the 
Greek oixog *Egoaia. Of odaua¢e éAayiorn various explanations have been 
attempted. The supposition of Houbigant and Starck, that the Heb. text stood 


It does not appear, however, that the prophet intended his statement to be taken 
literally. The delivering king might just as well have been born in Jerusalem, as was 
doubtless the rule with the kings of Judah: he would still be said to be out of Bethlehem, 
the birthplace of his great ancestor, — that is, ‘‘ Bethlehem”? here stands for the Davidic 


dynasty. 
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originally NY x, “thou art not,” and was afterwards corrupted by the Jews 
(to discredit the N. T.), is altogether baseless: during and after the first century 
of our era, the reverence of the Jews for the Heb. text was too great to make 
tampering with it possible. Others suppose the sentence to be a question, 
carrying with it a negative sense; but there is no sign of interrogation in either 
Heb. or Sept., and the form of words is against such a construction: there jis 
no ground for the conjecture of Cappellus, that the Greek may have read p7 
Ohtyooroe ei, and the wy been taken as sign of question. There is no reason and 
no need to suppose that the evangelist had before him a different Heb. or 
Greek text from ours: he has simply interpreted the original so as tu bring out 
the new honor done to Bethlehem in its becoming the birthpiace of the Mes- 
siah, The rendering 7yewoory supposes the Heb. “pdx, “heads of thousands 
or families,” that is, leaders,” which is an appropriate designation of -persons, 


but not of places. This rendering, involving an improbable or impossible 
Tn accord- 
ance with the changed form of the sentence, the ydp is inserted to introduce the 
reason for the assertion that Bethlehem is not small. The po of the Sept. 
(Heb. 4) is omitted, perhaps as unnecessary to the sense; the word may, how- 
ever, have been wanting in some Heb. text of the time: see what is said above 
of its absence from the Syriac and Nathan’s Concordance. 


pointing of the original, seems to have come from the targumist. 


The 7yobuevoc is 
merely the definite explanation of the indefinite subject of the Hebrew: it is 
found also in the Alex. Sept. text. Iluwatveiy is a common word for “ rule” 
(compare 2 Sam. v. 2). 


MATT. ii. 15: Hos. xi. I. 


Fleb. and Matt. “ Out of Egypt I called my son.” 


Sept. “Out of Egypt I called back his children.” 
Hos. xit: °32 ONY DYDD : 
Sept.: “EE Alyirrov werexddcoa ra téxva abrod. 

Matt,: ’KE Aiyirtov exddeca tov vidv pov. 


In his passionate pleading with Ephraim to turn from idolatry, 
Hosea appeals from time to time to their God’s kindly dealings with 
them in the past. ‘I wrote for him,” says Yahwe (viii. 12), “the 
myriad precepts of my instruction, and they were thought a strange 
thing.” Yahwe further reminds them (ix. 10) of the pleasant rela- 
tions between him and their fathers in the infancy of the nation: he 
had found Israel then as goodly as grapes in the wilderness, as the 
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first grapes of the early season; and yet they had wandered after 
false gods, and dedicated themselves to shame (idols). In our pas- 
sage he recalls the grand deliverance of Israel’s youth, the rescue 
from Egyptian bondage : “When Israel was a child, I loved him, and 
from Egypt called my son.” ‘The reference is purely to this event 
in the national history; there is no indication of allusion to the 
future, no trace of Messianic meaning. 

The evangelist connects it with the return of the infant Jesus 
from Egypt, in which fact he sees a fulfilment of the prophet’s word. 
There is, no doubt, a general parallelism between the two events 
(though in some of the details the parallelism ceases; as, Egypt was 
for Israel the land of oppression, for the infant Jesus the land of 
safety) : Israel and Jesus, both “sons of God,” are both residents of 
a strange land, and are recalled to Canaan by the mercy of God. 
The later incident may be called a second illustration of that provi- 
dential guidance of God which appears in the earlier. But there is 
no evidence that the prophet had in mind, or that the prophetic pas- 
sage was in any way intended to refer to, this event in the Gospel 
history. Such a reference the evangelist doubtless found there. He 
would naturally look to the Old Testament for some prediction of so 
important an incident in the life of the Messiah, and would be struck 
by the close applicability of these words of Hosea to the event he 
was describing. There is no ground for supposing that he regarded 
Israel as a type of the Messiah, in the sense that whatever happened 
to the one must happen to the other also: the principles of Scripture 
application of the day allowed him to take the words out of their 
connection, and use them as seemed to him best. This is on the 
supposition that the phrase, “that it might be fulfilled,” signifies 
the definite fulfilment of a divinely designed prediction. If it is meant 
dnly to introduce an historical illustration, no objection can be made 
to the evangelist’s use of the prophetic passage." 


i Whiston (True Text of the Old Testament, p. 91), on the ground that neither Sep- 
tuagint, nor Theodotion, nor the Targum, agrees with the Hebrew in Hos. xi. 5, decides 
that Matthew’s quotation is not taken thence, but from Isa. xli. 8, 9, which he renders : 
“Thou, Israel, art my son [or, servant] . . . whom I have taken from the ends of the 
earth [or, borders of the land], and called thee out of Egypt, and said unto thee, Thou 


art my son [or, servant].’’ The ‘‘out of Egypt” he gets by changing the Hebrew text, 


and his translation ‘‘son” is equally arbitrary. 
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Text. — Sept. read 1329, “his sons,” with which compare Targum: |J2 
pny Mp, “I called them sons,” which is, however, a paraphrase. There is 
no reason for departing from the Masoretic text. The evangelist agrees with 
Heb., against Sept., probably following a current oral Aramaic translation. 


MATT. TS re ERS tS. 


Heb. “ A voice is heard in Rama, lamentation, bitter 
weeping, Rachel is weeping for her children, refuses 
to be comforted for her children, because they are 
not.” 

Vat. Sept. (xxxvill. 15). ‘A voice was heard in Rama 
of lamentation, weeping, and wailing, Rachel would not 
cease weeping [wargzn, would not be comforted] for 
her children, because they are not.” 

Al, Sept. “A voice was heard on the height, . . 
of Rachel weeping for her children, and she would not 
Descomorted. -s.. 

Sin. Sept. “A voice in Rama was heard on the 
height . . . of Rachel weeping, and she would not 
cease weeping. 2 >i 

Matt. “ A voice was heard in Rama, weeping and 
much wailing, Rachel weeping for her children, and 


she would not be comforted, because they aré not.” 


Ser. xxi 15: TI TDI MT OWA 122 -%) pow] AI ip 
wyS 3D MT y ONIN? ANP 
Sept.: Bovh év ‘Pana neovodn Opqvov kal KAavduov Kat ddvpyod* ‘PayyA dro- 
KAaouévn obk HOehe Taboacbar Ext Toi¢ vioic avtic, btt ovK Eloiv, 
— Matt, : Povn év ‘Paya jotaln, KAadvoude Kat ddupuds moAvc: ‘PayyA KAaiovoa 
Ta TEKva abtig Kal OK HOEAEV TapaKAnOAvaL, OTL ovK eloiv. 


The Septuagint takes the Hebrew intensive word “bitter” as a 
separate term for “wailing ;” while Matthew renders it with gram- 
matical correctness, but by the weaker word “much.” Here and 
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elsewhere (as Jer. xxvi. [Sept. xxxiii.] 3, Isa. i. 24) the Septuagint 
translates the Hebrew word for “comfort, console,” by “cease” 
(that is, cessation of grief as the result of consolation). “Comfort,” 
however, is found in the Alexandrian, and in the margin of the Vatican, 
and in the Gospel. The Vatican Septuagint condenses two Hebrew 
clauses into one, after the Greek idiom: “Rachel weeping will not 
cease ’’=“ Rachel will not cease weeping,” and so in part the Sinaitic 
text; the Alexandrian and Matthew follow the Hebrew order, only 
omitting as superfluous the second “for her children” (the Vatican 
omits the first). The Alexandrian translates the proper name Rama 
(‘on the height’), and the Sinaitic has both readings (one having 
been introduced from the margin into the text). The Alexandrian 
and Matthew supply “and” before “she would not be comforted,” 
to make a smoother connection. Matthew follows the Synagogal 
Aramaic version, which, for example, would fix the proper name 
in the memory. As he 
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Rama, and the expression “ much weeping, 
agrees with the Hebrew, he must cite either from it, or from an accu- 
rate version, Greek or Aramaic ; and it being improbable that he has 
the Hebrew before him, and there being no good grounds for suppos- 
ing a Septuagint text different from ours, an Aramaic source seems 
most natural. 

If we may suppose a chronological connection between the séc- 
tion chaps. xxx., xxxi., and chap. xxix. of Jeremiah, our passage was 
written soon after the deportation of Jeconiah (Jehoiachin) by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, B.C. 597. The country had been overrun by the Chal- 
deans, and many of the people slain and carried into captivity ; and 
the prophet represents the nation, in the person of the ancestress 
Rachel (the best-beloved wife of Jacob), weeping over the loss of 
its sons. A repetition of this scene, and the fulfilment of a predic- 
tion, the evangelist sees in the mourning of the mothers of Bethle- 
hem over their children, slain by order of Herod. ‘The situations 
are in a measure alike, though the later is insignificant in extent in 
comparison with the earlier. Nebuchadnezzar inflicted a crushing 
blow on the nation: Herod may have slain ten or fifteen infants. 
In the main fact, however, the loss of population by Israel, the 
prophetic lamentation would apply to all such misfortunes from his 
day down. In the eyes of the evangelist, the event he describes had 
a peculiar interest from the fact that it was connected with the birth 
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of the Messiah ; and his citation of a parallel event from Jeremiah is 
natural and justifiable. But the prophet’s words contain no predic- 
tion, Messianic or other; the context shows that he is thinking only 
of the present national calamity. 


Text.— The kAavoud¢ and ddvpuog of Matthew are found in Sept.; the oAv¢ 
is free rendering of D'WINN, “ bitter;” xAalovoa = Sept. droxAaiopévn (where 
Alex. and Sin. have incorrectly the genitive); téxva, instead of the Sept. more 
literally accurate rendering of the Heb., vloic. The Heb. text is to be main- 
tained against the Sept.: Matthew’s text is a generally correct idea of the 
Heb. given in Sept. terms, and may be most easily explained (considering the 
evangelist’s frequent divergences elsewhere from the Heb.) as based on an oral 
Aramaic version. 


MATT. il. 23. 


‘He shall be called a Nazarene” (Nafupatos xdy6j- 


cera) 0 


This expression does not occur in literal form in the Old Testa- 
ment, or in any known apocryphal book ; and various general expla- 
nations of the evangelist’s meaning have been sought. 

There seem to be only two possible lines of explanation of the 
citation: 1. The evangelist, having in mind the form of the name 
Nazareth, and the gentilic adjective derived from it, may refer to 
some like-sounding word or words in the Prophets, this term includ- 
ing the historical books, Judges, Samuel, Kings, as welkas the proph- 
ets proper; 2. He may allude to certain characteristics of the people 
of Nazareth in his time, and to corresponding Messianic predictions, 

The Hebrew or Aramaic form of the name of the city, as we 
know from Jewish usage, and from the Peshitto and Curetonian 
Syriac versions, is JVoserath or Naserath (n7¥3) ; and the gentilic 
adjective, Woserot or Maserati (081): this adjective, however, sup- 
poses a substantive (Voser or Waser (7¥1), which does, in fact, occur 
in later Jewish works as the name of the city. In either case, if the 
Gospel was originally written in Aramaic, we should expect the evan- 
gelist, if he is quoting from the Old Testament, to have in mind a 
Hebrew word spelled with Sade (¥), since he would have the Ara- 


yes 
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maic name before him ; while, if Greek was the original language of 
this chapter, and the evangelist thought of the place as Nafaper, he 
might naturally refer it either to such a Hebrew word, or.to a Greek 
word spelled with zeéa (in the Septuagint), or possibly to a Hebrew 
word written with Zayiz (1).! If, as seems probable, the original form 
of the Gospel was Aramaic, we should look for an Old-Testament 
word spelled with Szde,; but this view cannot be said to be certain, 
and other words may be taken into consideration.? 

1. Old-Testament words supposed to be referred to by the evan- 
gelist. — 

a. Words from the stem masar (733), “to keep, guard, watch 
over, preserve.” For the active participle zoser, “ guardian, pre- 
erver,” there is little to say. Neither in Exod. xxxiv. 7, where 
Yahwe is said to “keep mercy for thousands ;” nor in Ps, xxxi. 24 
(23), “he preserveth the faithful ;”’ nor in Jer. xxxi. 6, “The watch- 
men on Mount Ephraim shall cry, Arise, and let us go up to Zion,” 
—would a sufficiently definite reference to the Messiah be found to 
give occasion to our title. ‘There is as little ground for taking the 
passive participle zasuwr, “ preserved,” with reference to Isa. xlii. 6, 
xlix. 6, where Israel is spoken of as guarded and preserved by God. 

6, Nazir (7%), “a Nazarite.” It is supposed that Matthew has 
in view all those passages in which the Messiah’s consecration to 
God and holiness is described, as Isa. xi., Mic. v., Isa. xlv., xlix., 
Zech. ix., and others of similar character; or some particular pas- 


I The Septuagint usually transliterates Hebrew Sade by sigma, as Sv for Vs: it 
is somewhat strange that Nazareth is written in the New Testament with ze¢a. In the 
adjective Na¢wparos the w seems to represent S/'wa, as does the second a in Nagaper. 

2 The arguments Zvo and cov are given in the Introductions of De Wette and Bleek, 
Alford’s New Testament, vol. i.. and Meyer’s Commentary on Matthew. I agree with 
the last-named author, in regarding the testimony of the early Christian writers, from 
Papias to Jerome, as good ground for accepting the existence of an original Aramaic 
Matthew. The strongest argument for the Greek original is that on which De Wette 
rests the case; namely, that the quotations in this Gospel from the Old Testament so 
often follow the Hebrew [more properly an Aramaic version] against the Septuagint: a 
translator from Aramaic into Greek, it is urged, would not do this; he would rather take 
the Septuagint literally. But Paul, who wrote in Greek, did not always cite the Septua- 
gint literally; and a translator may have taken a like freedom, especially if he was render- 
ing an Aramaic translation. It must be admitted, however, that the testimony of the 
early Christian writers is not perfectly decisive: they may have mistaken some other 


Aramaic work for an original Matthew-Gospel. 
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sage is supposed to be referred to, as Judg. xiii. 5, 7: “The child 
shall be a Nazarite to God,” where the Alexandrian Septuagint has 
Nakipaioy éorat ro wavdupiov, the similarity of sound between Nagipatov 
(Wasiraion) and Nafwpaiov (Vazoraion) being regarded as great 
enough to allow the evangelist to connect them ; as if he had written: 
“The prophets say, He shall be called a Nazirite, that is, Nazarite, or 
Nazarene.’ But, omitting minor objections, it seems decisive against 
this explanation, that the term #az¢r always carried with it the idea 
of the Nazarite (properly Nazirite) ascetic vow; that the prophets 
never represented the Messiah as a Nazarite, nor did the Jews of the 
evangelist’s day hold such an opinion ; while Jesus himself was so far 
removed from asceticism, that he was called by his enemies a glutton 
and winebibber. As to the passage in Judges, it is to be said in 
addition, that it is not Messianic; and the evangelist would hardly 
have taken a prescription respecting Samson, and applied it without 
more ado to the Messiah. 

c. More probable is a reference to Isa. xi. 1; where, after having 
described the political depression of Israel and Judah (ix. 21), and 
the overthrow of the invading Assyrian host (x.), the prophet goes 
on to depict the coming period of prosperity for the nation: “ And 
a bough shall issue from the trunk of Jesse, and a branch (meser) 
from his roots shall bear fruit;” that is, a Davidic king was to 
restore Judah to a condition of righteous prosperity (the prophet 
having in mind apparently the near future). ‘The idea of the evan- 
gelist would then be, that Jesus, in being a resident of Nazareth, a 
Nasorai or Nasrai, fulfilled the prediction that the Messiah should be 
a neser Or nasr. Various considerations favor this explanation. The 
passage in Isaiah was regarded by the Jews as Messianic (the Tar- 
gum inserts the word “ Messiah”). The agreement in sound between 
nasorat or nasrat (Nazarene) and zasr (branch) is striking, and has 
special weight if we suppose the evangelist to have had the Aramaic 
name of the city before him. No great importance can be attached 
to the objections, that the word mesev occurs only in this passage, 
while our text speaks of “ prophets ;” and that the prophet does not 
use the expression: “he shall be called.” The plural “ prophets ” 
may be used in an indefinite way of the body of the prophetic 
writings, though only one passage is thought of; or the evangelist 
may have had in mind such passages as Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiii, 15, 
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where a righteous “branch” (sema/) is promised to David. Though 
Isaiah and Jeremiah do not say: “he shall be called,” it is involved 
in their words that the names eser and semah belong to the deliver- 
ering king whom they describe ; and so the Jewish doctors understand 
ite The chief objection to this view is, that it seems to make 
the evangelist’s procedure violent, and his allusion far-fetched. To 
say that the Messiah, because he was by residence a Vasrai, fuifilled 


the prophet’s prediction of a king who was to be a asr (branch) 
of the house of David, appears to be a meaningless paronomasia. 
It would not help the case materially if the name of the city were 
proved to be derived from the word zasr: the connection between 
the prophetic passage and the Messiah would still be unspiritual and 
arbitrary ; it cannot be supposed that Isaiah had the city of Naza- 
reth im mind.! But it must be remembered, that it was the custom | 
of the time to make such far-fetched allusions to Old-Testament 
passages. The Talmud and later Jewish works abound with them, 
and the New-Testainent writers would doubtless employ the methods 
of their contemporaries. If this is the evangelist’s citation, it refers 
not to the lowliness of the Messiah (Hengstenberg, Christology, 
ii. 1), but to his greatness as deliverer of his people: see the passage 
in Isaiah. 

2. It is possible that our text intends no reference to any partic- 
ular word or passage in the Old Testament, but is a summing-up of 
all its statements relative to the lowliness cf the Messiah. 

The Jerusalem teachers regarded the Galileans as uncultivated 
provincials. A Galilean was recognized by his ridiculous pronuncia- 
tion (so Peter, Matt. xxvi. 73): he especially confounded the gut- 
tural letters, making no difference between Ade/, He, Heth, and 
Ayin; and was held to be incapable of rightly understanding the 
Scripture (Talmud, Erubin, 53, 1; see Buxtorf’s Lexicon, s. v., "a, 
and Emanuel Deutsch, in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, American edition, 
iv. 3408). Out of Galilee, said the Pharisees, no prophet could 


! The origin of the name Nazareth cannot be made out with certainty. The New- 
Testament forms zazara, nazareth, seem to be Aramaic formations (emphatic and fem- 
inine) from the stem zasar (7¥)), and would naturally mean something connected with 
“ twig, shoot; ’? but whether the town was so called from the low bushes growing near it, 
or for some other reason, is all matter of conjecture. See Hengstenberg, Christology of 


the Old Testament, vol. ii. pp. 1 ff. 
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arise (John vii. 52). Nazareth, no doubt, shared the general con- 
tempt attaching to Galilee; and in John i. 46, Nathanael, himself 
a Galilean of Cana, speaks of Nazareth as if it had a special insig- 
nificance of its own.! The evangelist, then, may have used the term 
“Nazarene”? as a synonyme of social insignificance; and found a 
prediction of this contempt in such passages as Isa. ili.: “ He shall be 
despised and rejected of men,” etc. ; and Lam. iii.: “I am the man 
that hath seen affliction,” etc. ; which were regarded as Messianic. 

This interpretation would relieve the quotation, to some extent, 
from exegetical violence ; but it is not free from difficulties. Grant- 
ing that the term ‘‘ Nazarene” involves the contempt here implied, 
it does not seem likely that the evangelist would make so vague an 
allusion to such striking passages as Isa. lui. and Lam. ii. More- 
over, an accidental social contempt attaching to birth in Nazareth 
corresponds only feebly to the prophetic picture of a man despised 
and rejected because of his adherence to the law of God. ‘The 
phrase, “he shall be called,” would not, indeed, be decisive against 
this explanation: for it would be natural and lawful to say that the 
prophets “ called”’ the Messiah that which they described him to be ; 
and it would be quite in keeping with the ideas and customs of the 
time to characterize some Scripture passage or passages by a repre- 
sentative word, or sum up their meaning in a phrase. But we should 
expect a more definite allusion than is supposed by this explana- 
tion. Nor is it clear that “ Nazarene” would express what is thus 
put into it. 

None of these proposed solutions seems to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory ; that which refers the quotation to the zeser in.tsa. xl, I appears 
to offer less difficulty than the others. 


‘ 


MATT. iii. 3; MARK i. 3; LUKE iii. 4-6; JOHN i. 23: Isa. xl. 3-5. 


fleb. “A voice crying: In the wilderness prepare 
ye a way for Yahwe, level in the desert a highway for 


* It has been suggested to me by a friend, that this remark of Nathanael’s points to a 
rivalry between Cana and Nazareth. ‘There is, in fact, no further trace of any particular 
odium attaching to the latter, 
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our God — let every valley be raised, and every moun- 
tain and hill be made low, and let that which is rugged 
become even land, and the rough places a plain. And 
the glory of Yahwe shall be manifested, and all flesh 
shall see it together.” 

Sept. “The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight the 
paths of our God. Every valley shall be filled, and 
every mountain and hill be made low, and all [ Alex. 
omits all] the crooked shall become straight, and 
the rough way plains [A/ex., the rough way smooth 
places]. And the glory of the Lord shall appear, and 
all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 

Matt., Mark. “The voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
his paths.” 

Luke. ‘‘ The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight his 
paths. Every valley shall be filled, and every moun- 
tain and hill be made low, and the crooked shall 
become straight, and the rough ways smooth. And 
all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 

Fohn. ‘The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight the way of the Lord.” 


Joa. x1. 3-5: 3 TOND dO MIWA! Mw MT PY a Iw. SNP np 
Typ? pom Ween) apy m7) shaw mya, Ww -b3 x xwy: A aus 
ym Wwa-b2 wy MM Id nban 
Sept.: Pov Bodvrog év 7H Ephuy "Eropaoate tiv 6ddv Kupiov, ev0eiac moveite 
rag TpiBove Tod Heod Huav. mdoa Papay§ TAnpwOhoETal, Kat Tav Opoc Kat Bovvdc 
ranewodhoeta’ Kab éorat TavTa Ta GKoAld eic ebOeiay, Kal 7 Tpaxela ele media, Kal 
Op0noeTat 7 06€a Kupiov, Kal opera Taoa otpé 16 CwTHpLov Tod PEod 
Matt., Mark* Sav} Bowvtog év 7H éphyy “Eroywaoare thy O00v Kupiov, evdeiac 
moeite Tac Tpisovg adTod. 
Luke: torn Bodvroe év tH epnuw ‘Eroydoare THv 600v Kvpiov, ev0eiag molelre 
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rag tpiBove abtod* mca oapayt TAnpwbjoerae Kal may bpoc Kal Bovvd¢ TarEwwh7- 
oerat, kat totar Ta oKOAWa Eig evOEiag Kal ai Tpayelar el¢ OdodE AElag: Kal Operas 
méoa caps TO owTHplov Tov GeEov. 

John: Bory Boovtog év TH Ephuy Eidivare tH 60d Kvpiov, 


The “in the wilderness” belongs, as appears from the parallelism 
(and compare verse 6 of Isaiah), to the words uttered by the voice ; 
there is little propriety in making the expression denote the place in 
which the voice utters its cry, as is done by the Septuagint (followed 
by the Latin Vulgate and the English Authorized Version), which 
then omits “in the desert” as superfluous. ‘‘ Filled” is intended 
to be the equivalent of “ raised.’ As the passage evidently relates to 
the levelling of uneven land, “rugged” and “even” are better than 
“crooked” and “straight,” though the Hebrew would permit cer- 
tainly the first of these. ‘ All” is inserted in the Vatican Septuagint 
for fulness of expression, but the Alexandrian agrees with the Hebrew 
in omitting it. The expression: “All flesh shall see the salvation of 
God” (where the Hebrew has, “shall see it,” that is, God’s glory), 
is a euphemism, to avoid the apparently irreverent assertion that men 
should see the glory of God, or an interpretation (God’s glory is 
manifested in the salvation of his people). 

The New Testament follows the Septuagint closely. The Synoptics 
abridge “the paths of our God” into “his paths ;”” and Luke (with 
whom agrees in general the Alexandrian text) slightly alters one 
expression (writing ‘the rough ways smooth”), omits “all” before 
“the crooked,” as unnecessary, and leaves out part of the last 
sentence for the sake of brevity. John condenseés.two clauses of 
the Septuagint into one. ‘ 

The passage in Isaiah is a description of Israel’s return to Canaan, 
from the exile in Babylon, across the desert; the removal of all 
obstacles out of the way is represented under the form of the con- 
struction of a smooth road through the wilderness ; and the march 
of the people is described as the march of Yahwe, God of Israel, 
who would lead his people home. The prophet refers to nothing but 
this event in the history of Israel. But in later times the tendency 
of Jewish exegesis was to find Messianic predictions everywhere in 
the Old Testament, and especially in Isa. xl.-Ixvi.; and when the 
Gospels were written, such acts of preparation as are here described 
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“(and Mark includes the similar statement in Mal. iii. 1) would 
naturally be connected with Christ’s forerunner, John the Baptist. 
The striking parallelism between the two periods is obvious: in one 
case God manifests his glory by delivering Israel from exile, and 
planting his church in Canaan; in the other, by the announcement 
of his universal truth in Jesus, and the establishment of his church in 
the world ; and in both cases there is a preparation for the great act. 
Here, as elsewhere, Jesus represents the consummation of God’s 
dealings with Israel and with the world; his person embodies all 
Israel’s religious history. : 


Text, — Heb, has no manuscript variations. The Targum makes unimpor- 
tant explanatory additions. Sept. ra¢ rpi@ovc, plur. with art., not so good as 
Heb. sing, without art.; MI. is omitted, perhaps as unnecessary; 7A7pwO7- 
cera, “filled,” is free, not quite exact, rendering of NWI, “lifted up;” «ai 
Bovvoc is scribal addition, for the sake of fulness; mavza is insertion suggested 
by the two preceding clauses; sing. toayela where Heb. has plur., and plur. 
media where Heb. has sing., are from different manuscript readings, or are 
rhetorical variations; owrypiov rod deod is explanatory addition. 

Gospels,—In the first sentence (Matthew and Mark have only this) the 
Synoptics follow Sept. literally, only abridging tov @eov juav into aitod. Luke 
omits the mavta of Sept., and makes the four following nouns plur., apparently 
for rhetorical reasons (agreeing with neither Heb. nor Sept.); his omission of 
kai op0joeTu 7 OdSa Kvpiov is for the sake of brevity. Alex, Sept. agrees in most 

points with Luke, and has probably been conformed to his text. John makes a 
"free condensation after Sept. There is no trace of an Aramaic version here; 
the verbal coincidences with Sept. show that the latter was the source of the 
evangelists’ texts, or the Aramaic version, if Matthew followed it, was identical 


with Sept. 


Matt, iv. 4; LUKE iv. 4: DEUT. viii. 3. 


Heb. “ Not by bread alone does man live, but by 
every thing that proceeds from the mouth of Yahwe 
does man live.” 

Sept., Matt. “Not by bread alone shall man _ live, 
but by every word that proceeds out of the mouth of 


God.” 
Luke. ‘Not by bread alone shall man live.” 
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Deut. viii. 3: MY *p eyio-d3-by cd DISD AM 129 ondba-dy xd 
{ON Be 
Sept.: Oix én’ dpty povy Ghoerat 6 avOpwros, GAN ent mavTl ppyate TO éxro0- 
pevopéve Ou oTduatocg Oeod ChoeTat 6 avopwroc. 
Matt.: Obn én’ Gptw pov Gnosta 6 avOpwToc, GA’ év mavrTl ppuatt éExTopEvo- 
Leva 61a oTOuaTog HEod. 
Luke: Ob« én’ apt pov Gyoetat 6 avOpwros. 


In Deuteronomy the reference is to the manna with which the 
Israelites were fed in the wilderness, and the contrast is between 
ordinary food and this supernaturally supplied nourishment; in the 
Gospel the contrast is between food in general and other modes by 
which God might sustain life. The ultimate meaning is the same 
in both ; namely, the power of God to provide for his servants in the 
absence of ordinary means. 


Text.— The Heb. verb expressing a general fact is better rendered by Eng. 
present; the Sept. future, however, comes to the same thing. Sept. pjua is 
“word,” as appears from the did orduato¢, and is naturally supplied from the 
context: did orduaroc, “through the mouth,”=“ out of the mouth.” Sept. 
“God,” instead of “the Lord” (for Heb. “ Yahwe”), may be a different reading 
of a Heb. manuscript (for the old Heb, manuscripts may easily have differed 
among themselves in the reading of divine names), or it is the change of a scribe. 
The év mav7i of Matthew, where Sept. has éx? ravt?, may be a scribal variation, 
or possibly a reminiscence of the Aramaic; and so the omission of 7@. 


MATT sive 6s) DUKE V.plOwL ie be SaXClalt, 


Fleb. ‘He shall command his angel§*concerning 
thee to keep thee in all thy ways; on their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest thou strike thy foot against a 
stones, 


The Vatican Septuagint omits “all’’ (which is found in the Alex- 
andrian), and has “lest perchance.” 


Mait. “He shall command his angels concerning 
thee, and on their hands they shall bear thee up, lest 
perchance thou strike thy foot against a stone.” 
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Luke. ‘‘ He shall command his angels concerning 
thee to keep thee; on their hands they shall bear thee 
up lest thou strike thy foot against a stone.” 


Matthew and Luke are identical with the Septuagint, except that 
Matthew inserts “and” for smoothness of connection. 


Ps. xcie 11s PARTS JR O93 Oy. 7277-922 TW FMS yIN72°2 
1727 [282 
Sept.: “Ort toig ayyédow abtod évredeita mepi cod Tov dagvaAdeae oe év tatcg ddoi¢ 
cou, éml Yelpav dpovow oe uh ToTE TpooKOWHS mpd¢ Aidov Tov néda cov. Alex. has 
év muoaic Taic ddoi¢ cov 
Mutt. inserts kat before éxt yeipov. Otherwise Matt. and Zuzke are identical 
with Vad. Sept. 


The Psalm is properly quoted by Satan to prove God’s care of his 
servants. According to Matthew, he omitted the words, “to keep 


? 


thee in all thy ways;”’ according to Luke, only “in all thy ways” 
is omitted. It is sometimes said that the quotation is garbled; that 
the clause “in all thy ways” (that is, “in all thy righteous ways’’) 
expresses the necessary condition of the divine providential care, 
namely, that one shall be in the path of duty; and that Satan, by 
omitting these words, wilfully misrepresents the Psalmist, for the 
purpose of leading Jesus to tempt God. But the omission of these 
words does not affect the meaning of the verse ; elsewhere the New- 
Testament writers often leave out such merely explanatory clauses. 
The guile of Satan lies not in this verbal change, nor in his literal 
application of the Psalmist’s figurative language (for this occasion 
would fairly come within the scope of the promise), but in his mis- 
interpretation of the spirit of the passage, as Jesus points out (see 
next quotation). 


Mart. iv. 7; LUKE iv. 12: DEUuT. vi. 16. 


Heb. “Ye shall not tempt Yahwe your God.” 
Sept., Matt., Luke. ‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 


thy God.” 


Deut. vi. 16: DPDOX Mm yn Xx? 


Sept., Matt., Luke: Obx éxneiphoewy bpioy Tov Oedv cov. 
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The Septuagint singular “ thou, thy,” where the Hebrew has plural, 
is very possibly a difference of Hebrew manuscript reading. In this 
section of Deuteronomy the number is freely varied; the singular 
occurring, for example, in our Masoretic text, in verses 5-13, the 
plural in verses 14-17, the singular again in verses 18-21, and both 
singular and plural in verse 3. 

By this quotation Jesus means to say, in reply to the above cita- 
tion of Satan, that he had no right to throw himself into uncom- 
manded danger, and then expect God to deliver him; herein Satan 
had misrepresented the Psalmist, who had in mind only dangers 
arising in the path of duty. In Deuteronomy this warning is given 
with special reference to the lack of trust in God shown by the 
Israelites at Massah (Exod. xvii. 1-7) ; where, being without water, 
they tried the Lord’s patience (tempted him) by doubting whether 
he was with them, able and willing to supply their needs. Similar 
lack of trust of God, with trial of his patience, is shown in a fool- 
hardy demand for his protection, which is the case contemplated in 
our quotation. 


MATT. iv. 10; LUKE iv. 8: DEUT. vi. 13. 


ffeb., Vat. Sept. ““Yahwe [Sept., the Lord] thy God 
thou shalt fear, and him thou shalt serve.” 

Matt., Luke. “The Lord thy God thou shalt wor- 
ship, and him only shalt thou serve” (and so Alex. 
Sept.). Sa 


Deut. vi. 13: TAY Is NYA POS MA-ES 

Vat. Sept.: Kopwov tov dedv poBndqon kal ait Aatpetoers. 

Matt., Luke» Kipwov tov dedv rpooxvygjcerc cai ait wovw Aarpeboerg; and so 
Alex, Sept. 


The “worship” is a free rendering instead of “fear,” and the 
“only” is added to bring out clearly the restriction involved in the 
words. Probably these natural alterations passed from the Aramaic 
synagogue version into the New Testament, and were thence trans- 
ferred to the Alexandrian Septuagint. 
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In Deuteronomy the contrast is between Vahwe, God of Israel, 
and other gods; in the Gospels, between God and other objects of 
worship ; the first contrast includes the second. 


MATT. iv. 15, 16; LUKE i. 79: ISA. viii. 23, ix. 1 (A. V. ix. I, 2.) 


feb. “In the former time he degraded the land of 
Zebulon and the land of Naphtali, but in the later he ’ 
honors the region toward the sea, beyond the Jordan, 
the district [| geltl| of the nations. The people who 
walk in darkness see a great light, and they that dwell 
in the land of blackness, light shines on them.” 

Sept. “ Drink this first, do it quickly, O region of 
Zabulon, land of Naphtali, and the rest who inhabit 
the seacoast, and beyond the Jordan, Galilee of the 
nations. O people walking in darkness, behold a 
great light, ye who dwell in the region, the shadow 
of death, light shall shine on you.” 

Matt. “The land of Zebulon and the land of Naph- 
tali, toward the sea, beyond the Jordan, Galilee of the 
nations [Gentiles], the people which sat in darkness 
saw a great light, and to them that sat in the region 
and shadow of death, to them did light spring up.” 

Luke. “To shine on them that sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death.” 


Zea. viii. 23, ix. 12 PST, YORI AS, PIAL AYDS pn pws nya 
Diag WN IND WN ODA oy so 91 FIND. Jay. DN Aad, Va 
DE ID, Ma WR MIE PINE "Iw 
Vat. Sept.: Toito mpéirov nie, tayd roiet, yopa ZaBovdov, 7 yy NepOadiu, kat ot 
Aourot of Thy mapadiav Kat répav Tod ’lopdavov, Tadidaia tov eOvav* 6 Aadg 6 TopeEvd- 
pevoc év oxorer Werte oO¢ péya, of KaTolKodTEC év XOPE OKIG Gavatov pag Aaprper 
ég’ buds, 
Alex. Sept.: Negdarelu b0dv Pardoons Kat of Aowxot ol thy mapanhiay KaToLKOtVTES. 
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At end of verse 1 add: ra pépn tig lovdaiac, 2: 6 Aade 6 Kabypevoc ... Xopa 
Kal oKld. 

Matt.: TH Za3ovrev cat yy Nep9adely dddv Oaduoaone népav rod ’lopdavov, Tarr 
Aaia Tov evar, 6 Aade 6 KaOHwEvog év oKOTia OGG EldEev Méya Kal TOl¢ KaOnUEvOLG év 
Xopa Kal ond Oavdtov Pao dvérEtrev avToic. 

Luke: "Exrudavat toig év oxéret kal oid Oavarov Kabnuévore. 


The text of Matthew seems to follow an Aramaic version, with 
modifications from the Septuagint. The evangelist, in the first place, 
deals freely with the first sentence, taking from it only so much as 
contains a geographical reference to the Galilee region, the scene of 
Christ’s ministry, and omitting, as unnecessary to his purpose, the 
verbs “degrade” and “honor.” ‘This part of his text is a fair render- 
ing of the Hebrew. In the next sentence, while the general sense 
is preserved, there are two departures from the original, namely, 
“the people which sat”? (instead of “ walk”), and “the region and 
shadow of death” (instead of “the land of the shadow of death,” 
properly, “land of deep shade” or “darkness”). The former of 
these may be a variation made by the Aramaic version, or it may be 
an assimilation to the following “sat,” by the evangelist himself: the 
latter, the expression “region and shadow,” is an extension of the 
Septuagint “region, shadow,” perhaps a scribal inadvertence, perhaps 
merely from desire for expansion. Such an inaccuracy of expres- 
sion (putting “region” and “shadow”? as parallel appellatives, instead 
of making the second define the first) would hardly be found in an 
Aramaic version of the Hebrew. We must suppose, then, that either 
the original Aramaic Matthew (if there was one), or the writer of 
the present Greek Matthew, followed in the main «the Synagogue 
version, but made one change after the Septuagint; or, that the 
Aramaic itself in this last case followed the Septuagint. In the first 
verse, the Septuagint has so misread the Hebrew as entirely to miss 
the sense ; and in the next, it improperly makes the verbs imperative. 
Luke gives a free condensation of the latter part of the passage, 
apparently also after the Aramaic (‘sit,” instead of the Hebrew and 
Septuagint “walk”). It is possible —it cannot be said to be prob- 
able — that both Matthew and Luke follow a Septuagint text differing 
from that which we now have. The Alexandrian Septuagint is not an 
independent authority. 


The prophecy (chaps. vii.-ix.) of which our passage forms a part 
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was uttered while the Syrian-Israelitish attack on Judah was impend- 
ing ; and its object was to dissuade the people from the Assyrian 
alliance, and lead them to trust to Yahwe alone. Says the prophet: 
“Yahwe will bring on them and you the king of Assyria like an over- 
whelming river. No alliances shall save you, but Yahwe will be your 
sanctuary ; of this I and my children are signs. Consult not wiz- 
ards, but God’s instruction given you by his prophets. The nation 
shall fall into grievous suffering and darkness, but there shall come 
a better time: the northern part of the land, at first humiliated, shall 
afterwards be honored, —the rod of the oppressor shall be broken, 
and the people shall rejoice.” The reference is to the Assyrian 
invasion (about B.C. 734-732), from which the northern part of the 
country, Zebulon, Naphtali, and the trans-Jordanic region, suffered 
most. A partial fulfilment of the promise of deliverance might 
be seen in the disaster that befell Sennacherib’s army (2 Kings 
xix. 35) ; but the prophet’s hope went beyond this to the king who 
was to bring perfect rest and happiness to the nation (ix. 5, Author- 
ized Version, ix. 6). This hope was never realized in its outward 
form: on the contrary, Israel became a vassal of the Assyrian, and 
ultimately lost its political life. Nevertheless, the ethical-religious 
side of the promise was realized. Isaiah’s ideal state was founded 
on righteousness, and involved a complete union of soul between 
God and man ; it was essentially, in its spiritual element, the kingdom 
of God that Jesus established. The evangelist is so far right in 
identifying the teaching of Jesus with the spiritual light that the 
prophet predicts for his people ; though it is a superficial and un- 
important coincidence, that the Christ taught in that very northern 
region which first fell into the hands of the Assyrian. ‘The reference 
in Luke is a general one to the spiritual enlightenment of the Mes- 


sianic time. 


Text.—The Heb. text is supported in general by the Greek, Latin, and 
Syriac. The Sept. misreadings are remarkable: tobro seems to be rendering of 
ANT, read instead of ND; wie, “drink,” is scribal miswriting of motec, and was 
probably introduced from the margin; tayd oie: is the (here incorrect) transla- 
tion of Ip; for Pons, “later,” was wrongly read DNS, “others;” VAI 
“honors,” seems to have been wanting in the Heb. text of Sept. (Alex. xarou- 
xobvrec is insertion for clearness); Y#o@ oxld Pavarov ignores the stat. const. in 
moby YoSa. Matthew’s Ka0juevos, “sitting,” instead of “walking,” cannot be 
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a misreading of the Heb. text, but is rather assimilation to the following xaé7- 
pévowe; YOpa Kal oxig is a development (away from the Heb.) of Sept. xape oxida. 
Alex. Sept. follows Matt. in several cases: its 6d» @aAdoon¢ makes a duplet 
with of rv wapadiav; the hand of a Christian scribe is seen in the gloss at the 
end of verse 1: rd wépn THE "lovdaiag. 


THE BEATITUDES. — MATT. v. 3-10; LUKE vi. 20-22. 


Matt. v. 3, Luke vi. 20. “ Happy are the poor in 
spirit.” 

A summing-up of various passages, such as Isa. xxix. 19, Ixi. i; 
Ixvi. 2, Ps. Ixix. 33 (Authorized Version, 32). 


Matt. v. 4. “Happy are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.” 

Luke vi. 21. ‘“ Happy are ye that weep now, for ye 
shall laugh.” 


Isa. 1xi. 2: pyax-b> on)? 

Sept.: Tlapaxadéoat ravtac tode mevGovvrac. 

Matt.: Maxapiot oi mevOodvrec Stt abroi rapaxAnOjoovtat 
Luke: Maxapiot of kAaiovteg viv ote yeAaoste. 


In his announcement of the blessings of the coming time of glory 
for Israel, Isa. lxi. 1-3, the prophet is commissioned, among other 
things, to “ comfort all that mourn” (verse 2) ; and that the mourn- 
ing spoken of is an ethical-religious one, appears from the fact that 
the end of the comforting is that “they may be callef*oaks of right- 
eousness, the planting of Yahwe, unto glory.” Jesus still niore dis- 
tinctly raises mourning to a spiritual plane. Luke gives a free 
rendering. 


Matt. v. 5. ‘“Happy are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the land.” 

Ps. xxxvii. 11. “The meek shall inherit the land.” 

Ps. xxxviic 12: PU IW Dp 


Sept. : Oi de mpasi¢ xAnpovoujoovow yi. 
Matt.: Maxapioc of xpasi¢ Gre abrot KAnpovounoovet thy yy. 


—=—-=— F-" 


EE 
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The “meek” are the humbly obedient to God, the righteous (see 
verses 9, 18, 22, 29, 34, of the Psalm), who receive what was to the 
ancient Israelite of the later time the condition and embodiment of 
all civil and spiritual blessing, a share in the glorious land of promise, 
since to citizens of this land alone belonged the privileges of the 
kingdom of God. It was not “the earth,” but the land of Canaan, 
that the pious Israelite hoped to inherit. Jesus must be supposed to 
use the expression in its broad sense, as equivalent to “ being heirs 
of the spiritual privileges of God’s kingdom.” 


Matt. v. 6. ‘“‘ Happy are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 

Luke vi. 21. ‘Happy are ye that hunger now, for 
ye shall be filled.” 


A general reference, perhaps to Isa. lv.: “Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, . . . come, buy and eat; ... hear, and your soul shall 
live, and I will make an everlasting covenant with you: . . . let the 
wicked forsake his way.’”’ A spiritual hunger and spiritual food. 


Matt. v. 7. ‘Happy are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” 


Compare Ps, xviii. 26 (Authorized Version, 25): “ With the mer- 
ciful thou wilt show thyself merciful,” and Prov. xi. 17: “The kind 
[merciful] man benefits himself.” There is no verbal agreement 
between the Septuagint of the Psalm-passage and Matthew ; éAenyur, 
which Matthew uses for “ merciful,” is found in the Greek of Prov. 


xi 17! 


Matt. v. 8. ‘“‘ Happy are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 


In Ps. xxiv. 3-5 it is the “pure in heart” (Septuagint, xaBapos 
rh Kopdia, as in Matthew), of whom it is said that he “shall stand 
in God’s holy place,” that is, in God’s presence, enjoying perpetual 
communion with him. Compare Ps. xv. 
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Matt. v. 9. ‘‘Happy are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called sons of God.” 


A generalization from the Old Testament. God is the bestower 
of the supreme blessing of peace (Ps. Ixxii. 3, 7, Ixxxv. 11, Author- 
ized Version 10) ; and they that make peace may by excellence be 
called his sons. Compare Prov. xii. 20: “To the counsellors of 
peace there is joy.” 


Matt. v. 10. “ Happy are they that have been per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake” (and see Luke vi. 22). 


A general inference from the Old Testament ; possibly with special | 
reference to Dan. vil. 25-27, where the holy people, after having been 
persecuted, receive the kingdom of heaven. 


MATT. v. 21-43. 


The quotations in this group are short, and call for little criticism. 


Met. v.21. “Thou shalt not kill.” 


From Exod. xx. 13; Deut. v.17. Quoted also in Matt. xix. 18; 
Mark x. 19; Luke xviii. 20; Rom. xili. 9g; Jas. ii. 11. The words 
in Matt. v. 21: “Whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment,” are not a literal quotation, but a general statement of the 
old Israelitish law. 


Matt. v. 27. “ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 


From Exod. xx. 14; Deut. v. 18. Quoted also in Matt. xix. 18; 
Mark x. 19 ; Luke xviii, 20 ; ‘Rom. xiil. 9 ;) Jas. il. 12: 


Matt. v. 31. 


The law of divorce, from Deut. xxiv. 1 (Septuagint, BiBd~ov droc- 
vactov, “writing of divorcement,” for which Matthew has simply 
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_ drroordovov). Jesus assumes that the law in Deuteronomy allowed 
divorce for slight cause (as the school of Hillel taught), against 
which he declares himself in verse 32. 


Matt. v. 33. “Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but 
shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths,” S774 26°° 


A free citation from Num. xxx. 2; Exod. xx. 7; Lev. xix. 12; 
Deut. xxiii. 2t (compare Eccl. v. 4). Quoted also in Matt. xix. 18. 


Matt. v. 38. “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for-a 
tooth.” 


From Exod. xxi. 24; Lev. xxiv. 20; Deut. xix. 21. The Old- 
Testament civil law of retaliation ; here, so far as it was held to be an 
ethical rule, set aside by Jesus. 


Matt. v. 43. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thine enemy.” 


The first clause is from Lev. xix. 18: “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” which is given fully in Matt. xix. 19, xxii. 39 ; Mark 
ui ok tauke x. 27;- Rom. xi. 93 Gal. v. 145 Jas. 1. 8. The 
second clause is an interpretation of the spirit of the Israelitish law, 
not only in Lev. xix. 18, where the restriction of love to the neighbor 
—that is, fellow-countryman — fairly involves its negation in the 
case of foreigners, but throughout the Old Testament, where the 
hostile relation of Israel to the other nations makes hostility to them 
a necessary accompaniment of devotion to the interests of the chosen 
people. 


MartT. viii. 17; JOHN i, 29; 1 PET. ii. 24: ISA. liii. 4. 


Heb. “Our sicknesses he bore, and our pains, he 


carried them.” 
Sept. “He bears our sins, and suffers for us.” 
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Matt. ‘Himself took our weaknesses, and bore our 
diseases.” 


John. ‘Who bears the sin of the world.” 
Pet. “Our sins he himself bore” (07, carried up). 


Jsa. Vii. 4: DID ayaa Nw NIM axdH 

Sept.: Ovrog tag auapriag Huar Peper kal mept Nuay ddvvarat, 
Matt.: Adbrog Tae dobevetac nucy éAaBev kat Tag vécoug éBdoracer, 
Fohn: 'O alpwv THv Gaptiav rod Koopov. 

LPet.: Tae qwaptiag nua abto¢ avyveyxev. 


Matthew follows rather an Aramaic version than the Greek; Peter 
is freely, and John still more freely, after the Greek. 

The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is a description of the unmerited 
and vicarious sufferings of the servant of Yahwe, —that is, Israel in 
exile, especially the pious spiritual part of the nation, of whom the 
prophet here says: “he bore our sufferings, and carried our sorrows.” 
The suffering that righteous Israel endured in exile was the result of 
the sin of the nation, for whose purification God imposed this grief 
on his servant. This ascription of vicarious suffering to God’s peo- 
ple, though not a prediction, carries with it the possibility of similar 
suffering by any servant of God, above all by him who stood nearest 
to God, and in most perfect sympathy with man. Matthew, giving a 
physical sense to the prophet’s words, and rendering: “himself took 
our infirmities and bore our diseases” (herein not agreeing with the 
Septuagint), finds them fulfilled in Jesus’ acts of bodily healing ; 
that is, he regards the diseases of men as having beew.transferred to 
Jesus and borne by him, —an idea not intended by the prophet. If 
we could understand the evangelist to say merely that Jesus was bur- 
dened in soul by the sorrows of men, this would be, not exactly the 
sense of the prophet, but a not unnatural extension of his thought. 


The passage in Isaiah was regarded by the Jews generally, and 
by the New-Testament writers, as Messianic; and is in John and 
Peter applied to the vicarious death of Christ. They both agree in 
the main with the Septuagint, having “sin” instead of “ suffering,” 
which is a justifiable paraphrase so far as the suffering is regarded by 
the prophet as a punishment of sin. ‘ohn: “Behold the Lamb of 
God, who bears [o7, takes away] the sin of the world.” Peter: “Who 
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himself bore our sins in his body on the tree” (07, carried up our 
sins in his body to the tree). 


Text.— Sept. gives a paraphrase rather than a translation: dyapria¢ is in- 
tended as rendering of %n, “ sufferings,” and not of NON or ANON, “sins; 
and so ddvvdrat of IND. The Aramaic version followed by Matt. renders Heb. 
literally. Peter adopts the general form of Sept., with changes: his ai76c (which 
Matt. also has) is for emphasis, and for the same end he places it just before the 
verb; dvjveykev is a mere variation of tense of the Sept., to suit the form of the 
discourse. John takes only the general idea, and renders it by his own Greek, 
using the sing. “sin” (the world’s sin regarded as a mass), and a verb which 
denotes “bearing” in the sense of “taking away;” these stronger terms corre- 
sponding to the ideal conception of the Christ in the Fourth Gospel. 


MATT. ix. 13, xii. 7: Hos. vi. 6. 


fleb., Matt. ‘“‘1 desire mercy and not sacrifice.” 
Sept. “1 desire mercy rather than sacrifice.” 


Heb, NY NN sAYDN ON 
Sept.: “Eheoc 0éAw 7 Ovoiar, 
Matt.; “Exeoc 0é20 kai ob @voiav. Matt. follows the Aramaic version. 


God desired of Israel, said the prophet, not ceremonial service 
(in which they were strict enough), but a heart in accord with him- 
self; and Jesus makes the application to the Pharisees who objected 
to his eating with tax-gatherers and other disreputable persons, and to 
the violation of the traditional sabbath-law by his disciples. 


Matt. xi. 10; MARK i. 2; LUKE i. 76, vii. 27: MAL. iii. 1. 


Heb. “Behold, I send [am sending, or about to 
send] my messenger, and he shall prepare a way be- 
iore me.” 

Sept. The same. 

Matt. ‘‘ Behold, I send my messenger poe thy 


face, who shall prepare thy way before thee.” 
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Mark. “ Behold . . . who shall prepare thy way.” 

Luke i. 76. “Thou [John] shalt go before the face 
of the Lord to make ready his ways.” 

Luke vii. 27. Identical with Matt. 


Mal. iii, 12999 JATID IND NO’ o2In 

Sept.: ldod tarooréAAw tov dyyedov pov Kal émiBréperar dddv mpd TpocwTov 
pov. 

Matt.: \od éyO arootéAAw tov dyyedov pov mpd Tpoowrov cov O¢ KaTacKEvdceL 
THYv Oddy cov éEuTpoaHEV Gov, 

Luke vii. 27: The same, with om. of éyo. 

Mark same as Luke, with om. of tumpoodév cov, 

Luke i. 76: Kai od .. . mpomopeion . . . Evorov Kvpiov érorudoat ddod¢ aiTod, 


The form of the Gospel quotations might be derived from the 
Septuagint ; but in that case the fact that the three evangelists agree 
in certain noteworthy differences from the Hebrew and the Septua- 
gint would point to a traditional transformed Christian reading of the 
passage, and this seems less probable than derivation from an Ara- 
maic synagogue reading. The Messianic interpretation might easily 
lead to a Messianic form: the synagogue version would make the 
passage an address to the Messiah, changing the pronouns accord- 
ingly, and inserting “before thy face” after “messenger” for dis- 
tinctness of reference; and the Synoptics, all closely connected with 
Palestine, would adopt this version. Yet the other explanation sug- 
gested above is not impossible. A similar transformation of the pas- 
sage into Messianic shape may have taken place in the first Christian 
circles, and thence have come into the Synoptic Gospels. Luke i. 76 
is a free combination of Mal. iii. 1 and Isa. xl. 3, after the Septuagint. 

The prophet is reproving the people (including the priests) for 
their neglect of ceremonial and ethical duties, and for their sceptical 
opinions. They were in the habit of saying (ii. 17): “ Yahwe takes 
pleasure in evil-doers;” and of exclaiming: “Where is the God 
of judgment?” They had lost faith in a righteous divine control of 
affairs. ‘To this the prophet replies (iii.), that Yahwe will soon mani- 
fest himself in judgment, first sending a messenger to purify the 
people, and especially the Levites. ‘You ask for Yahwe: the Lord, 
whom you seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, and your doubts 
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shall vanish” (iii. 18) ; the day of Yahwe (iii. 19, Authorized Version 
iv. 1), the moment when he shall show himself as strict judge of the 
bad and rewarder of the good, shall be dreadful (so Joel iii. 4, 
Authorized Version ii. 31, and elsewhere in the prophets). After the 
manner of Oriental rulers, his coming is to be ushered in by a mes- 
senger, who is not particularly described. In iii. 1 he is called “the 
messenger of the covenant,” conceivably an angel, as in Exod. 
xxxiii, 2; but in iii, 23 (Authorized Version iv. 5) he is apparently 
represented as a prophet, whose work shall be stormy like that of 
Elijah, and who may properly be called a messenger of the covenant, 
one who is to establish more perfectly God’s covenant with his peo- 
ple. The prophet’s declaration, then, seems to be, that some vigor- 
ous man will soon appear, who will with strong hand bring Israel 
back to the pure service of God; and then Yahwe himself will come 
in the capacity of final judge. 

In the Gospels this messenger is identified with John the Baptist, 
who is also declared to be the Elijah whom the Jews (from Mal. 
ili, 23, Authorized Version iv. 5) expected to be the forerunner of 
the Messiah; the Malachi-passage is changed in form, as above 
described, so as to become an address to the Messiah, Luke i. alone 
preserving the form of the prophetic expression. ‘The Gospel quota- 
tions, though they introduce a Messianic reference not found in Mal- 
achi, yet faithfully preserve the spirit of his words. He thought of a 
speedy interposition of God, heralded by a prophet; and such an 
interposition, though hardly in the form expected by Malachi, was 
the appearance of Jesus, of whom John was the forerunner. 


Text — The Heb. manuscripts offer no variations. Sept. gives an accu- 
rate translation of the original. _—— The dmooréAdw, xataoxevdoel, and ~unpoodev 
cov of the evangelists, where Sept. has éfarooréAAw, émeBAéperat, and mpd Tpoow- 
mov ov, are most easily explained as translations from the Aramaic. The érou- 


pdoa of Luke i. 76 is probably after the Sept. of Isa. xl. 3. 


MATT. xi. 23; LUKE x. 25. 


The description of Capernaum as “exalted to heaven and going 
down to Hades,” is perhaps after the similar description of the king 


of Babylon in Isa. xiv. 13-15. 
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Text. — Sept. has: el¢ tov obpavdv avaBjooua.. . ei¢ adnv KataByon; Matt., 
Luke: é¢ oipavod tpwdjan, éw¢ ddov KataBjoy. The citation is more probably 
after the Aramaic, the vernacular; and the tWw@7oy may be a free modification 
to suit the discourse, or may be suggested by the Aramaic rendering of D'S, “T 
will exalt,” in verse 13. 


MATT. xii. 18-21: ISA. xlii. 1-4. 


Heb. “ Behold, my servant on whom I lay hold [oz, 
whom I uphold], my chosen in whom I delight [Zz., 
my soul delights], I have put my spirit on him, he 
shall send forth judgment [ov, law] to the nations. 
He shall not cry, nor call aloud, nor make his voice 
heard in the street. A bruised reed he shall not 
break, and a dim wick he shall not quench; unto truth 
he shall send forth judgment [ov, law]. He shall not 
faint nor fail till he set judgment [ov, law] in the 
earth; and to his instruction distant lands shall look.” 

Sept. “Jacob is my servant, I will lay hold on him; 
Israel is my chosen, my soul has accepted him; I have 
put my spirit upon him, he shall bring forth judgment 
to the nations.. He shall not cry, nor lift up [his 
voice |, nor shall his voice be heard without. A bruised 
reed he shall not break, and smoking flax he shall not 
quench, but unto truth he shall bring forth judgment. 
He shall shine forth, and shall not be disheartened till 
he set judgment on the earth, and in his name shall 
the nations hope.” 

Matt. “ Behold, my servant whom I have chosen, 
my beloved in whom my soul is well pleased; I will 
put my spirit on him, and he shall declare judgment 
to the Gentiles. He shall not strive nor cry aloud, 
nor shall any onc hear his voice in the streets. A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax shall 


ae 
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he not quench, till he send forth judgment unto vic- 
tory; and in his name shall the Gentiles hope.” 


Zsa. xiii. 1-4: vow roy M97 ANI wad ANSI N32 V3-JNNS ITY. 13 
Sav XO yA Tap Ip pana ww xy aw xd) PPS. ND sey O29 
Dey wy yp 8) ADT ND: wav wv ney) maga xo nog nnvias 

SM ons inynds wav poss 

Sept.: "laxo3 6 mai¢ pov, avrAmpoua adbtod* "Ispaya 6 éxAextoe wou, mpooedéEaro 
avtov 4 WuxH pov: EMoKka 7d TvEdud pov én’ abtov, Kpiow Tog éOveow ée&oiceL- vd 
Kexpdgerat ovdé avjoet, obdé aKovobjcera &u 7 dwvy adzod, KdAapov tedAacuévov 
od ovyTpiper, Kal Aivov Kkarvidouevov od oPécet, GAAA cic GAAHELaY éLoicer Kpioww* 
avahapper Kat od Bpavodjoetat, Ewe dv Oy ext tHe ying plow: Kat éxt TO ovouare 
avtou &bvn EATLOvOLY. 

Matt, : "160d 6 mai¢g pov ov ypética, 6 dyarnréc pov Ov ebddxyaer f Wuxh pov, Ofow 
76 TvEiud pov ET’ avTOv, Kal Kpiow Tol¢ EOveoty drayyedet ovK EpicEL ode KPavyaceEL 
obd& dxovoer tie év taig mAatéiawe THY gwryv adtod KéAauov ovvtEeTpyupévov od 
katedgéet Kal Aivov tuddpevov ob oPéoet Ewe av ExBdAn cic vixog THY Kpiow, Kal TO 


ovouate abrov é0vn éArwovow. 


The Septuagint differs so widely from Matthew that it is evident 
the latter was unaffected by it. 

The Greek rendering of Matthew, doubtless following an Aramaic 
version, departs in several points from the Hebrew: “have chosen,” 
instead of “lay hold of, uphold,” is inexact, and so “beloved,” 
instead of “chosen one” (perhaps to avoid the repetition of 
“ chosen”); “strive” is a free interpretation of the verb meaning 
“to cry,” the crying in the case being supposed (and not improb- 
ably) to be connected with violence ; “smoking flax” agrees with 
the Septuagint and the Vulgate, but is not accurate ; how the Ara- 
maic got the rendering “send forth judgment unto victory,” instead 
of “unto truth,” is not clear—perhaps it had a different Hebrew | 
word from ours in its text, but more probably “victory”’ is a free 
translation or interpretation of the idea of “certainty,” which is con- 
tained in the Hebrew word for “truth;” the next clause of the 
Hebrew is omitted for brevity’s sake ; and in the last clause the “in 
his name shall the Gentiles hope,” is a free Messianic interpretation 
of the Hebrew, “to his instruction distant lands shall look.” The 
evangelist, then, does not render from the Hebrew original, nor from 
the Septuagint (at least, not from our present Septuagint text), but 
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from some Aramaic version, which gave a partly paraphrastic Messi- 
anic translation, such as is often found in our Targums. It is not 
probable that this Aramaic version was in writing: it was rather the 
synagogue oral version, which would be familiar to Palestinian Jews. 
A similar rendering after Isa. xlii. 1 is found in Matt. lil. 17, xvii. 5 ; 
2 Pet. i. 17: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

The prophet is describing the fortunes and functions of the ser- 
vant of Yahwe, that is, Israel (xli. 8), especially in relation to the 
other nations: the one holy, omnipotent God will endue his servant 
with strength (xl.); him he had chosen among all the nations 
(xli. 9), who, being nothing and vanity, shall be confounded (xl. 10- 
29), while the servant of Yahwe, upheld by him, filled with the spirit 
of God, shall teach them truth and judgment (that is, the divine 
instruction or law). The nations were sunk in idolatry ; Israel was 
to guide them to the knowledge of the one God. The servant of 
Yahwe is described in our passage as quiet and gentle in his manner 
(in contrast with the military violence and pomp of the other nations), 
full of sympathy for the weak, yet so vigorous and persistent in his 
work that he should never cease till all the world had accepted the 
worship of Yahwe. This strikingly grand conception of the nation’s 
mission was realized only in a small degree by the national Israel ; 
but the picture of the spiritual Israel was embodied, as the evangelist 
points out, in the life of Jesus, whose method was a quiet and sym- 
pathizing appeal to men’s hearts. In this, as in many other points, 
he realized what the great prophet so fervently hoped for his people. 
The “servant of Yahwe” of Isa. xl.-liii. is a grand spiritual portrait- 
ure, of which the embodiment in actual life was to cgme long after, 
but not, as the prophet hoped, in the nation as such. Our passage 
is referred to the Messiah by the Targum. 


Zext.— The manuscripts give no variations in the Masoretic text, which is 
confirmed by Sept., Syr., Targ., and Latin. 
exact; in verse I it inserts the names “Jacob” and “Israel,” an explanation 
The evangelist follows not the Heb. nor the Greek, 
but a paraphrastic Aramaic version, which is, however, influenced by the Sept. 


The Sept. rendering is nearly 


drawn from the context. 


The rendering vikoc for NIN may be similar to that of 1 Cor. xv. 54, where TW¥),. 


“perpetuity ” (Isa. xxv. 8), also “certainty,” is given by vixoc; that is, “cer- 
tainty” (KON) is taken as equivalent to or involving “victory;’ 
“smoking,” like Sept. camvGouevov, is an interpretation of M73, “dim.” There 
is no need to suppose a different Heb. text from ours. 


CS 


TUPOMEvor, 


A 
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MATT. xiii. 14, 15; MARK iv. 12, viii. 18; LUKE viii. 10; JOHN ix. 39, 
xii. 4o; ACTS xxviii. 26, 27: Isa. vi. g, 10. 


ffeb. “ And he said, Go and say to this people, 
Hear indeed, but do not understand, see indeed, but 
do not know. Make this people’s heart [understand- 
ing] gross, and their ears dull, and their eyes dim, lest 
they see with their eyes and hear with their ears and 
their heart understand, and they turn and be healed.” 

Sept. “Hearing ye shall hear and shall not at all 
understand, and seeing ye shall see, and shall not at 
all perceive, for this people’s heart has become gross 
[thick], and they have heard heavily with their ears, 
and have closed their eyes, lest perchance they see 
with their eyes and hear with their ears and under- 
stand with their heart and turn, and IJ heal them.” 


Matthew and Acts are identical with the Septuagint. ‘The expres- 
sions, “hearing ye shall hear,” and “seeing ye shall see,” 
idiomatic and clumsy attempts to render the emphatic form of the 
Hebrew. The use of the past tense instead of the imperative is 
untrue to the Hebrew. ‘“ Understand with their heart,’’ instead of 
“their heart understand,” seems to suit the connection, and might 
be got from the Hebrew by the insertion of one letter. 

The other evangelists quote more freely parts of the passage. 


are un- 


Mark. “That they may see indeed, but not per- 
ceive, and hear indeed, but not understand, lest 
perchance they turn and be forgiven” (inversion of 
clauses). 

Luke. ‘That seeing they may not see, and hearing 
they may not understand” (a free abridgment). 

Fohn xii. “He has blinded their eyes and hardened 
their heart, lest they see with their eyes and perceive 
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with their heart and turn, and I heal them” (the first 
clause is free interpretation). 

Fohn ix. “ That they who see not may see, ae that 
they who see may become blind” (a general adoption 


and paraphrase). 

Zsa. vi. 9, 10: YX NW APIA-IN, plow apow mI oy AN) 72 7x1 

VPP2 MN IA PO VR TaD ran AW py 32 pRwA sayy 
ND DT awh pry waa yews rye7 

Vat. Sept.: Kat cimev nopebonre kat elndv 76 Aa@ rodtw, aKoy dkovoeTe kal ob uh 
ovvate, Kal 3Aémovrec [AéWeTe Kal ob uh idnte. enayivOn yap 7 Kapdia Tov Aaod 
tovrov Kal Toi¢ wolv abtov Bapéweo 7jKovoav Kai Todc dobaApode ekupypvoav, uh TOTE 
Wwaw Toic dp9adAuoig Kal Toig Waly akotowow Kal 7H Kapdia ovVaGoW Kal extoTpEYywo 
kal idoowat adrove. 

Matt. and Acts agree with Seft., except that in verse 10 they have 0@8adpod¢ 
aitov, and that in Acts the introductory clause reads: mopevOyTe mpo¢ Tov Aadv 
tovrov Kal elmov, 

Mark iv. 12: “Iva Brémovteg BAExwor Kal uy Wwow, Kal axovovTec dxobwor Kai pH 
ovvidaw, un Tote émtoTpéWwou Kal apeby avToic, 

Mark viii. 18 : "OpIaApode Exovreg ob BAEwETE Kat WTa ExoVTEC OK AKOvETE. 

Luke: “Wwa Brérovrec uh Bhétwow Kai dxovovtec uy ovviworr. 

Fohn ix. 39: “Iva oi uy BAéExovteg BAEMwWoL Kai oi BAETovTEC TUPAC? yévwYTaL, 

Fohn xii. 40: Tetbddwkev abtav tov oodaduods kal érapwoev abtOv THv Kapdiar, 
iva un Wwow roig Oobaduoic, Kal vogowow TH Kapdia Kal oTpagaory Kal tdcouat aiToic, 


The prophet is bid announce to the people their incapacity to 
understand and obey the divine instructions. The form of the mes- 
sage is peculiarly Hebrew: Isaiah is commanded to produce. this 
result himself; that is, he stands in God’s place, ang his teaching is 
to effect only hardness and blindness. According to the Hebrew 
conception, there could be no result that was not produced by Yahwe 
(Am. ili. 6). John sharply emphasizes the divine agency: “ He has 
blinded their eyes.” The Septuagint, Matthew, and Acts soften the 
mode of statement by giving only the result: ‘This people’s heart 
has become gross ;”’ but they, and Mark and John, like the Hebrew, 
represent it as God’s design that the people should not repent and 
be healed: “lest they turn and I heal them,” the result being neces- 
sarily identical with the divine purpose. But it appears abundantly 
from the prophetic writings, that this view of God’s purpose does not 
prevent the preaching of repentance, and the promise of divine 
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mercy. The parallelism between the conditions of Israel in the 
times of Isaiah and Jesus is plain: at both periods the nation was 
unspiritual, — in the earlier it was addicted to idolatry and magic, in 
the later it was in bondage to religious traditions and ordinances’; 
in both there was religious formalism. 

These words are applied by Jesus to his disciples in Mark viii. 18, 
and in a general way in John ix. 39. 


MATT. xiii. 32; MARK iv. 32; LUKE xiii. 19: DAN. iv. 9 (12). 


Aram. “In its branches iodged the birds of 
heaven.” 

Sept. “In it the birds of heaven built their nests.” 

Theodotion. “In its branches dwelt the birds of 
heaven.” 

Matt. “The birds of heaven come and lodge in its 
branches.” 

Mark. ‘The birds of heaven can lodge under its 
shelter.” | 

Luke. “The birds of heaven lodged in its branches.” 


An adoption of part of the description of the great tree in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream. ‘The citation is after the Aramaic original, or a 
more modern Aramaic version identical in meaning with the original. 
Mark’s “shelter ’’ comes from the preceding clause of Daniel. 


Text. — The partial verbal agreement of the evangelists with Sept., as in 7d 
meted TO ov’pavod, may be accidental, or may result from the familiarity of the 
writers with the Sept. vocabulary. Theodotion also agrees with Matt. and Luke 
in év tol¢ KAddog adtov ; but this, too, is probably undesigned. 


MATT. xiii. 35: Ps. Ixxviii. 2. 


Heb. “1 will open my mouth [speak] in a parable, 
I will utter riddles out of the olden times.” 
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Sept. “I will open my mouth in parables, I will 
speak similitudes from the beginning.” 

Matt. “1 will open my mouth in parables, I will 
utter hidden things from the foundation [of the 
world].” | 


Ps. Ixxviii, 2: DIPTND NYT Ayres +2 wna ANAaN 
Sept.: ’Avoigw év xapaodaic 7d orbua pov, Pbéyouue TPOBAnuaTa an’ apyxie. 
Matt.: ’Avoitw év xapapodaic 76 otoua ov, épevsouat Kexpuupéva and KatajoAne. 


The psalmist declares that his purpose in composing this psalm is 
to draw instruction from the early history of Israel, the “olden times” 
(which, he says, he had by tradition from the fathers) ; and this he 
accordingly proceeds to do, giving an outline of the dealings of God 
with the people, from the exodus to David, “that they might not be 
as their fathers, a stubborn and rebellious generation.” The words 
mashal (properly “similitude”) and Adda (“riddle”) are used with 
large latitude in the Old Testament, of parables, proverbs, apothems, 
and, as here, of any didactic poetical piece in which there may be 
nothing of a properly gnomic or parabolic character. Between the 
form of instruction employed by the psalmist, and the parables of 
Jesus referred to in Matt. xili., there is very little resemblance ; the 
psalmist’s meaning not being conveyed by similitudes, but by his- 
torical statements whose meaning lies on the surface. Matthew, 
taking the word “ parables” from the Septuagint (the plural is found 
in the Vatican and the Alexandrian, the singular in the Sinaitic), 
regards the psalm as furnishing the type of the distin@tive peculiarity 
of Jesus’ teaching. : 


Text. — For 0) and WN (for which there are no exact correspondents in 
Greek), Sept. uses the reasonably accurate wapaSoAat¢ and mpo3Ayuata, which, 
however, must be interpreted by the context. The plur. tapaBudaic, where Heb. 
has sing., is free translation, or takes Sw as collective; az’ apyjc, ‘from the 
beginning,” is a not quite exact rendering of DIP *3, “from days of old.” 
Matt. agrees with Sept. in the first clause, but differs in the second; kexpuupéva 
is a possible rendering of DTN, though not here appropriate; dd xataBorie is 
similar to dz’ apy7c, but departs farther from the sense of the original, —it is not 
the foundation of the world that the psalmist has in mind, but the early times 
of Israelitish history. These peculiarities of Matthew’s text arc most easily 
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explained as coming from the common Aramaic version. Tischendorf, 8th ed., 

writes the introductory formula: “that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet Isaiah,” with 8 *, 1, 13, 33 a2. ; Westcott and Hort omit “Isaiah,” 
with 8» BCD ad. 


MATT. xv. 4, xix. 19; MARK vii. Io, x. 19; LUKE xviii. 20; EPH. vi. 2, 3: 
EXOD. Xx. 12a DEU TL. velo: 


‘Honor thy father and thy mother ;” and Eph. adds 
(after Deut.), “that it may be well with thee, and that 
thou mayest live long on the earth” (or, land). 


Deut. v.16: }PW VY PH MT yY WD PPX AN) Pryny 333 
DWT WD. T? IO pT: 
Sept.: Tia tov narépa cov kat tv untépa cov ov rpdmov éveretdAatd cot KipLoc 6 
626¢ cov, iva eb cot yévyrtat, Kal iva paxpoxporiog yévn ext THC yHe. 
Lph.: Viva tov matépa cov kat tiv pntépa [ntic éotly évtodAn mpaory év éxay- 
yedia], iva ed oot yévynrat kal éon pwaxpoypoviog Emi Tie ye. 


Ephesians is after the Septuagint, which in the last clause inverts 
the order of the Hebrew expressions, from manuscript difference, or 
through inadvertence. The Gospel citations may be from Exodus 
or from Deuteronomy ; and, on account of the simplicity of the pas- 
sage, there would be little room for difference between the Hebrew, 
Septuagint, and Aramaic. 


Text.—In the N. T. passages, there is great diversity in the insertion and 
omission of the possessive oov after tatépa and uytépa, which is best referred to 
the freedom of the individual writers. The éoy of Eph., instead of Sept. yévy, is 
also a freedom of quotation. 


MATT. xv. 4; MARK vii. 10: EXOD. xxi. 17. 


Heb. “He that curses his father or his mother shall 


surely be put to death.” 
Sept. (xxi. 16). “ He that speaks evil of his father 


or his mother shall surely die.” 
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Matt., Mark, ‘“‘He that speaks evil of father or 
mother, let him surely die.” 


The Alexandrian Septuagint agrees with the New Testament. 


Exod. xxiv17: TY Did Tx) vIx Opp 
Sept.: ‘O kakoroyiv natépa abrod 7 untépa adtod TeAevTHoEL Oavary. 
Matt.: ‘O xaxodoyav ratépa 7} untépa VavdTy teAevTaTa, 


The first verb means originally, “to belittle, treat as contemptible,” 
and then, commonly, “to curse ;”” the Septuagint takes it in a some- 
what milder sense (and so, possibly, the Aramaic version), which, 
however, makes the law harder. The imperative “let him die,” of 
the evangelists, is an easy modification, which may have come from 
the rendering of an Aramaic imperfect into Greek. The omission 
of the possessive pronoun before “father” and “mother” is for 
brevity. It is not clear whether this quotation is from the Septuagint 
or the Aramaic. 


Text. — Sept. read Kal, NV3°, instead of our Hofal, Hid)": the latter is sup- 
ported by the other versions. In Sept., the order of the Heb. verses 16, 17 is 
reversed; and this gives a better connection of thought. 


Matt. xv. 8,9; MARK vii. 6, 7: ISA. xxix. 13. 


ffeb. “ Because this people draw near to me with 
their mouths and honor me with their lips, and keep 
their hearts far from me, and their fear of me is‘a com- 
mandment of men that is learned, therefore ‘ 

Sept. “This people draw near to me with their 
mouths and honor me with their lips, but their hearts 
are far from me; but in vain do they worship me, teach- 
ing ordinances of men and teachings.” 

Matt., Mark. “ This people honor me with their lips, 
but their hearts are far from me; but in vain do they 
worship me, teaching as teachings ordinances of men.” 
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Alex. and Sin. Sept. “This people draw near to 
me, honor me with their lips,” etc. 


Joa. xxix. 13: 29) PID 139) °39939 YN! Y|2 MD oA w1d-> pr 
AyD OWI MY ‘NS DAY AM 
Sept.: "Eyyiet ot 6 Aade obrog év tH orduare abrov, kal év Toic yeidcow abrov 
TyLwol We, 7 OE Kapdla avTwY TOppw anéyEl Gn’ Euod* uaTnv O8 oéBovTai pE duWéoKoVTEs 
évrdAuara dvoparuv Kal didackuniac. 
Matt.: 'O have obto¢ toig yeiAeoiv pe tiuad, 7 Oé Kapdia abrév nOppw dméyer an’ 
éuod parnv ds cé3ovtai we, Siddoxovtes diacKariag évtdAuata avoporur, 


The Septuagint, omitting the “because” (either having a different 
text or translating freely), makes our verse an independent sentence, 
instead of the protasis to the following (introduced by “ therefore ’’) ; 
the “are far,” instead of “keep far,” is from a different vowel-point- 
ing of the Hebrew; “in vain,” instead of “is,” represents a differ- 
ence in the Hebrew consonants, and so also perhaps “ they worship,” 
instead of “ their fear” (ov, worship), and the participle “ teaching ; ” 
or the Septuagint, reading: “their worship of me is ordinances of 
men, teachings,”’ may simply have smoothed this into: “they worship 
me, teaching ordinances of men and teachings.” Matthew follows 
the Septuagint, with some variations: he omits the clause “draw 
near to me with their mouths,” as superfluous ; and he transposes the 
noun “ teachings”’ (perhaps so as to bring it near the cognate verb), 
and reads: ‘teaching teachings, ordinances of men.” Possibly this 
second change is after the oral Aramaic version, which would give 
the words in the Hebrew order ; or the whole quotation may be after 
the Aramaic, this latter following the Septuagint closely. 

Isaiah, having predicted the overthrow of Jerusalem (Ariel), and 
denounced the spiritual blindness of the people, begins with verse 13 
a new discourse, in which Yahwe declares, that, in consequence of 
their superficiality and outwardness of worship, he will do a marvellous 
work. The fault of the people of Judah was careless reliance on the 
religious and political instructions of men who were accounted wise, 
and failure to look conscientiously into the teaching of Yahwe through 
the prophet. Assyria was threatening them (the date seems to be 
near the invasion of Sennacherib, B.C. 701) ; but they were disposed 
to rely on Egypt, rather than on Yahwe. In him they had no real 
trust, and they offered him no real reverence: their “fear” of him 
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was a mechanical feeling, resting on rules of worship (offerings and 
festivals), which they had learned from men (presumably the priests : 
the reference is to the regular ritual service, which is thus charac- 
terized as of human origin ; compare Isa. i. 11-14). To break down 
this outward, hypocritical mode of religious worship, Yahwe would 
”” he would cause the wisdom of their wise 
men to perish (verse 14), he would smite them with blindness, and 


demonstrate their folly by the result. 


do a “ marvellous thing, 


The traditionalists (scribes and Pharisees), to whom Jesus speaks, 
were open to the same charge as Isaiah’s contemporaries: their 
reverence for the oral tradition had blinded them to the deeper, spir- 
itual meaning of the law. Jesus, like Isaiah, attacks the men and 
the opinions that were held in highest regard by the people in his 
day. 


Text. — There is no manuscript variation in the Heb.; but some Jewish writ- 
ings (Targum, Aben Ezra) have &4), “harass,” instead of Wi), “draw near;” 
the latter reading is assured by the parallel 335, “honor,” and the contrasted 
pm, “keep far from.” Instead of JN), “and is,” Sept. read WW, “and in 


vain,” 


which is without support from the context; between Masoretic pO, 
“kept [or, held] far off,” and Sept. PIV), “is far off,” there is little to choose, 
but the former agrees better with the preceding active verbs. Of the last clause 
of Sept. an explanation is offered above. Another proposed explanation (Bohl) 
is, that diddoxovtes and diwWackadiag form a duplet, the latter being rendering of 
m90, perhaps read as plural, and the former of the same word pointed as 
Piel; but this seems less natural than the explanation suggested above, of a 
free translation of the present Heb., which requires only the insertion of didac- 
kovrec. We need thus not even suppose that the Sept. read INV, “they fear” 
(or, worship), instead of DAN, “their fear.” The transposition of didackadiac 
in Matt. may be the evangelist’s free disposition of the Sept. Waterial, or it may 
have been suggested by an Aramaic version. . 


MATT. xvi. 27; Rom. ii. 6; 2 TIM. iv. 14: PROV. xxiv. 12. 


fleb. “‘ He requites man according to his work.” 
Sept. “Who renders to every man according to his 
works.” 


Matt. “ Shall render to each according to his doing.” 
Jom. “ Shall render.” 
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Zim. ‘The Lord will render to him according to his 
works.” 


Prov. xxiv. 12: yaa DIN awn 

Sept.: "Og drodidwow Exdotw kata ta Epya abtod. 
Matt.: "Arod@oe éxaoTw kata THY mpagw adbtod, 
Rom.: ’Arodwoet Exactw Kata Ta Epya adbtov, 
Tim.: ’Arodacet abTo 6 Kipiog Kata Ta Epya abrod. 


Matthew follows the Aramaic ; Romans and Timothy, the Septua- 
gint. Matthew and Romans, like Proverbs, state generally an ethical 
attribute, —the former of the Son of man, the latter of God; Tim- 
othy makes the application to a particular case (Alexander the cop- 
persmith). 


Text.— For Heb. wr, Sept. has pres. drodidoow; N.T., fut. dtoddoe, —a 
mere variation of the temporal point of view; éxuorw, “to each, every one,” is 
a permissible rendering of px, “to man,” or “to a man;” the flur. épya, 
“works,” is a free translation of the Heb. sing., for which Matt., after the Ara- 
maic version, has mpasiv. 


Matt. xviii. 16; JOHN viii. 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 1: DEUT. xix. 15. 


fleb. “ By the assertion of two witnesses or of three 
witnesses a thing shall be established.” 


The Septuagint has “every word” (or, thing), the “every” being 
mere fuller expression of the thought; and so Corinthians, with 
omission of the second “ witnesses.’”’ Matthew gives the telic form 
to the sentence: “that . . . every word [o7, thing] may be estab- 
lished.” John gives a condensed paraphrase: “the testimony of 
two men is true.’’ The free verbal modification of this familiar 
expression by the New-Testament writers is natural. 


Deut, xix. 15: TIT Dip? OW, now ss-dy ix ony cae sandy 

Sept.: "Ent oréuartoc dbo papripwy Kai ént orouaroe Tpv papTipwv OTHoeTar Tay 
ind. 

Matt.: "Iva éni oréparoc Sho papripwr 7 Tplav orad_ nav pjua. 

John: ‘Ore dbo dvoporwv h wapTupia aang Eorw. 

Cor.: Ent oréuatoc 560 wapripwr Kal tpidv orabqoerat nav pid. 
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The Jewish law of legal testimony is applied, in Matthew, to mis- 
understandings between two men; in Corinthians, to the settling of 
disputed words and things in Paul’s controversy with the church at 
Corinth ; in John, to the establishment of the truthfulness of Jesus 
by the testimony of himself and the Father. 


Text. — The second sp by of the Heb. is omitted in three manuscripts of K. 
and three of De R., in Vulg., both Arab. texts of Saadia, and one manuscript 
of the Targum, and so Matt. and Cor. 
ing «ai for \8, and inserting wav; Vat. has act. or#oetat, and Alex. pass. oTué7- 
cetat, substantially identical. The latter reading is found in Cor., from which 
Alex. may have taken it. Cor. (for brevity) omits the second én? oroyuato¢ and 
the second papripwv. So also Matt., which, however, has 7 (like the Heb.), and 
writes ora, in accordance with the telic form of its sentence. 


Sept. differs from Heb. only in writ- 


There is no 


reason for amending our Heb. text. But the N. T. rendering may represent a 
text slightly different from ours, as given in an oral Aramaic version (omission 
of one *D-9), 


Mant xixids) MARK x. OF) (GEN pony 


Fleb. ‘Male and female he created them.” 
Greek. ‘‘Made them male and female.” 


Gen. i. 27: DNS 873 72py ae 
Greek: “Apoev kat O7Av éxoinoev abrtodc. 


The New Testament follows the Septuagint, or an Aramaic text 
identical with the Septuagint. 


*. 
MATT. xix. 5; MARK x. 7, 8; 1 Cor. vi. 16; EPH. v. 31: GEN, il. 24. 
ffeb. “Therefore a man shall leave his father and his 


mother and cleave to his wife, and they shall become 


one flesh.” 
Sept. ‘Therefore a man . . . and the two shall be- 


come one flesh.” 


So Matthew and Ephesians. Mark omits, “and cleave to his 


wife.” Corinthians has only the last clause, “the two shall become 
one flesh.” 
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Gen. ii. 24: WWII YT inviva P27) YONNN) PANX-DYS wrN-ary 1p 
Ins 

Sept.: “Evexev tovtov xataneiper dvOpwroc tov ratépa abtod Kat tHv untépa Kai 

MPOOKOAANOHaETaL TPdG THY yuvaika abtov Kal Ecovras ok dbo ei¢ capKa piav, 

Matt.: "Evexa , . . watépa [omits abtod] ... KoAAn@qoeta tH yuvared. 

L£ph.: ’Avtt robtov . . . marépa [omits abtod] 

Mark omits as above. 

Cor.: "Eoovrat oi dio ei¢ cdpKa ular. 


Text. — No variation in Heb. manuscripts. The addition “the two” is found 
in Sept, Sam., Pesh. Syr., Vulg., Philo, and the Palestinian Targum (Pseudo- 
Jonathan). It is difficult to decide between the two readings; but on general 
grounds the preference is to be given to the shorter, to which consideration may 
be added the possibility that the addition in this case was suggested by its 
The differences of rendering in the 


occurrence in the following verse. 
N. T. passages are unimportant: they are the natural variations that arise in 
the use of a familiar passage. 


MATT. xix. 7; MARK x. 4: DEUT. xxiv. I. 


ffeb. “|If a man marries a wife, and she does not 
please him because he finds something hateful in her], 
and he writes her a bill of divorce, and puts it into 
her hands, and sends her away from his house, [then 
if she marries again, and her second husband divorces 
her or dies, the first husband may not take her again 
as wife ].” 


The middle clause is quoted in the Gospels. 


Matt. ‘Why, then, did Moses command to give a 
bill of divorce, and put her away?” 

Mark. “What did Moses command you? And they 
said, Moses allowed to write a bill of divorce and put 


her away.” 


The term for “bill of divorce” is the same as in the Septuagint ; 
the expression for “put away” is different from that of the Septuagint. 
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In Deuteronomy the right of a man to divorce his wife is not 
ordained, but is assumed as an existing custom; and the provision 
against a re-marriage of the divorced parties is intended to restrain 
heedlessness. The Pharisees therefore say that divorce was “allowed.” 
The interpretation of the expression “something hateful” was the 
subject of the famous controversy between the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai (Matt. xix. 3; Mark x. 2) ; the former holding it to mean 
any thing disagreeable, the latter restricting it to the gravest offence. 
Probably custom among the Israelites in early times allowed very 
great liberty to the husband, but the tendency was to a stricter and 
stricter interpretation. See Matt. xix. 9; Mark x. 11, 12, and 
remarks on Matt. v. 31. 


Text. —Mark has (i3Aiov axooraciov ypdat, as Sept.; Matthew unites the 
two clauses with dovvat. Instead of Sept. éfamooréAAev, “send away,” the evan- 
gelists have azoAvca, “loose, set free;” the former is nearer to the Heb. The 
Athenian term for divorce was aroréurewy, “send away;” Heb., N13 DD ANd, 
“to write a bill of divorce;” now (Piel), “to put away, divorce.” The Targum 
on Deut. uses the expression 1W9, “send away, set free,” of which dmodicas 
may be a translation. 


Mart. xix. 18,19; MARK x. 19; LUKE xviii. 20; ROM. vii. 7, xiii. 9; 
Epu. vi. 1-3 (compare iv. 25-32); COL. iii. 20 (compare verses 5, 9); 
ASS it PTs 


These and similar references to the Decalogue call for no exeget- 
ical remark. (Compare on Matt. v. 21 ff.) The order in which the 
commands are cited varies: in the negative commands, Matthew and 
Mark agree with Exod. xx. (putting “Do not kill” first), Luke and 
Romans slightly change the order. Instead of “Thou shalt not covet,” 
Mark has “Do not defraud” (a related idea, perhaps with reference 
to Lev. xix. 13 ; Deut. xxiv. r4: in the latter place, the Alexandrian 
Septuagint has the verb dzoocrepciy, as Mark). For the explanation 
of these differences of order, and citations outside of the Decalogue, 
it seems unnecessary to call in a different version from the Greek, or 
a difference in the rabbinical order of citation: there being no logi- 
cal rule of order, variations in quotation might arise from various 
sources. Matthew adds the precept, Lev. xix. 18: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” which Paul, in Rom. xiii. 9, appends to his 
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list, as including all precepts. The relation of these quotations in the 
Gospels to the tradition on which the latter rest is a question that 
cannot be discussed here. 


MATT. xix. 26; MARK x. 27; LUKE i. 37: GEN. xviii. 14. 


fleb. ‘Is any thing too hard for Yahwe ?” 

Sept. “ Shall any thing be [another reading, Is any 
thing | impossible with the Lord?” 

Matt. “ With God all things are possible.” 

Mark. “ All things are possible with God.” 


Gen. xviii. 14: V2 TAD NOD 

Sept.: My ddvvarjcer rapa TH ded pia ; 
Matt.: Mapa 06 xavra Svvard, 

Mark: Tavra dvvarc Tapa 0Eo, 

Luke: Odb« ddvvarqoe mapa tov Heod wav Pjpa, 


This word of Jesus is perhaps rather a familiar or proverbial saying, 
derived in general from the Old Testament, than a direct quotation. 
In Luke occurs a similar expression, uttered by the angel Gabriel 
under circumstances almost identical with those of the Genesis pas- 
sage, and in form nearly the same with the Septuagint, differing from 
it as an affirmation differs from a question, and further in a noun-case 
(the word “ God”), wherein it agrees with the Hebrew. One is 
therefore inclined, in spite of grammatical difficulties, to translate : 
“Nothing shall be impossible with God,” which also suits the con- 
nection better than the classical rendering: ‘‘No word from God 
shall be void of power.” 


Text.—Jt seems necessary to understand the ddvvaretv of the Sept. in this 
place as meaning “to be impossible,” though in classic Greek the word signifies 
only “to be incapable, void of power,” and the possibility of a similar use in 
Luke must be admitted. Luke’s tapa rod @eod is exactly Heb. onde, and 
may be regarded as a Ilebraism, as the form of his sentence is after the Heb. 
idiom. The reading “God,” instead of “the Lord,” is both in accordance with 
Luke’s usage, and suitable to the proverbial form of the saying (the other evan- 


gelists also have it). 
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Matt. xxi. 5; JOHN xii. 14, 15: ZECH. ix. 9. 


Feb. “ Rejoice greatly, daughter of Zion, shout, 
daughter of Jerusalem. Behold, thy king comes to 
thee ; just and saved is he, meek and riding on an ass 
and on a colt the foal of an ass.” 

Sept. “Rejoice greatly, daughter of Zion, herald 
forth, daughter of Jerusalem. Behold, the king comes 
to thee just and saving; he is meek and riding on an 
ass and a young foal.” 

Matt. “ Say ye to the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy 
king comes to thee, meek and riding on an ass and on 
a colt the foal of an ass.” 

Fohn. “Fear not, daughter of Zion. Behold, thy 


king comes, sitting on an ass’s colt.” 


Zech. ix.9: PWS 77 822 7279 TaN OwaN Nay py-na Tk 
SINS 2 WI Wendy 3251 cap xa pwn 
Sept.: Xaipe opddpa Odyatep Liov, eypvoce Svyarep ‘lepovoadnu: idod 6 BaotAede 
épxeTat oot dikatog Kat owlwy, avTo¢c mpai¢ Kal émiBEeBnnac ext bmolvyiov Kal moAOV 
veov, 
Matt.: Einate ty Ovyatpt Ziav "Idod 6 BaoiAeve cov Epyetai cor mpab¢ Kat emBe- 
Bnkog ent dvov Kal Ext mOAov vidv brovyiov. 
Fohn: Mh poBod, Ovyatnp Tiav- iovd 6 Baoidede oov EpyeTat KaOHuEvog ent mOAOV 
évov, 


The “shout” of the Hebrew means “shout for jéy ;”” the Septua- 
gint “herald forth’ does not suit the connection so well. For the 
Hebrew passive participle “saved,” which probably seemed to give 
no good sense, the Septuagint has “‘ saving,” an ascription of deliver- 
ing power to the theocratic king. Matthew’s “say ye” is perhaps a 
mere paraphrase of the opening clause, but more probably a render- 
ing, out of the Aramaic version, of the Hebrew for “shout,” taken 
as plural, in the sense “call, say ;’’ and of the description of the 
king he quotes only the second part, relating to the riding on the 
young ass. In John the “fear not” is also a free rendering of 
“rejoice” (John is the freest of the evangelists in his Old-Testament 
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citations) ; and he likewise quotes only the last clause, substituting 
“sitting ” for “ riding.” 

The prophet, after announcing judgments on surrounding cities, 
speaks of the coming king under whom Israel shall be prosperous 
through the favor of God. The enemies of Israel at this time were 
the Philistines, Tyre and Sidon, Damascus, and the Greeks, from 
which we may probably infer that this chapter was written in the fifth 
or fourth century B.C. The nation, says the prophet, is to triumph 
over its enemies, wars are to cease, the king whom God will send will 
be righteous, the object of God’s saving care (“saved ;” so in verse 
16 God saves Israel, and compare Deut. xxxiil. 29), and peaceful ; 
the quiet, peaceful character of his reign is pictured by the statement 
that the animal which he shall ride shall be not the war-horse, but 
the ass, which kings and other great men were accustomed to use in 
times of peace. This temporal king of the prophet, who was to 
subdue the Greeks (verse 13), did not appear: on the contrary, Israel 
became the servant of the Greeks (we are not to look to the Macca- 
beans for the fulfilment of this prophecy, for it is obviously the near 
future that is spoken of). As is true of all the prophets, the author 
of this passage made the framework of his religious hopes out of the 
circumstances of his time, and embodied them in a sketch which 
was never literally realized. The realization of the spiritual elements 
of the prophetic announcement is found in Jesus of Nazareth: he is 
the righteous spiritual leader, whom God delivers and exalts, and 
he is the meek king of a kingdom of peace. His Messiahship 
appeared rather from his righteousness and meekness, and his rela- 
tion to God, than from a public entry into Jerusalem. Nor does 
the prophet intend here any special occasion, but refers merely 
to the ordinary mode of riding of a peaceful monarch. If Jesus 
purposely performed this entry, as a formal announcement of his 
Messiahship, he doubtless wished thereby to call attention to the 
peacefulness of his kingdom. 


Text. — Sept. o6fv is not an allowable rendering of }'W1): it is possibly from 
a different reading of the Heb. (Hifil, }’WD, “saving”), but more probably an 
evasion of a supposed difficulty; tofiytov seems to have been used in later 
Greek in the sense of “ass.” Matt.’s elmate tH Ovyatpt Ziv is probably after 
the Aramaic rendering of 13/77 (plur. instead of the sing. of the Heb. text), 
with {)'¥ M2 as indirect object after Sept. Knpvooe; or it may be a loose para- 


phrase of the opening address. 


ee a 
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MATT. xxi. 9, xxiii. 38; MARK xi. 9; LUKE xix. 38; JOHN xii. 13: Ps. 
CXVili. 26. 


Heb. “Blessed be he who comes in the name of 
Yahwe.” 

Sept. “In the*name of the Lord” 

Matt. [Hosanna to the son of David]; blessed 
be he who comes in the name of the Lord; [hosanna 
on high].” 

Mark. [Hosanna]; blessed be he who comes in 
the name of the Lord; [blessed be the coming king- 
dom of our father David].” 

uke. “ Blessed be he who comes [the king] in the 
name of the Lord; [in heaven peace, and glory on 
high ].” 

Fohn. “ [Hosanna]; blessed be he who comes in 
the name of the Lord, [and the king of Israel].” 


Ps, Cxviil. 26: Mn Dwa xan ya 
Sept.: Ebaoynuévoc 0 épxouevog év Ovouate Kupiov, 
The New Testament is identical with the Septuagint. 


The rendering of the evangelists is identical with that of the 
Septuagint: the additions in the former are expansions of the Mes- 
sianic idea. The word “hosanna” (“save”) doesnot occur in the 
Old Testament, but is a proper emphatic formation from the shorter 
imperative hosa (hosha, from yasha) ; it is here taken from verse 
25 of the Psalm: “save, we implore.” 

The psalm is a temple-hymn of thanks and praise on some great 
occasion, apparently a festival or a dedication. As the worshippers 
approach the house, the temple-choir or the priest greets them with 
these words: ‘ Blessed be he who comes in the name of Yahwe, we 
bless you from Yahwe’s house.” The words express a pious welcome 
to any servant of God who comes in his name, and are here (except 
in Matt. xxiii. 38) addressed by the people to Jesus, whom they 
greet as the Messiah. It does not appear that the psalm was regarded 
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as Messianic. In Matthew, Mark, and Luke the greeting of the mul- 
titude occurs during the public entry of Jesus; in John it appears 
to precede the entry. In Matt. xxiii. 38, the expression is quoted by 
Jesus himself (in his lament over Jerusalem) as a welcome to the 
Messiah, which should be addressed to him by the people of Jerusa- 
lem when they next saw him. 


Text. — “Hosanna” is 8) pwn, for which in the psalm stands SJ Ny win. 


MATT. xxi. 13; MARK xi. 17; LUKE xix. 46: ISA. Ivi. 7; JER. vil. 11. 


fiIeb., [sa. ‘‘My house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all the peoples.” 

Yer. “ Has this house, on which my name is called, 
become in your eyes a den of robbers?” 


Septuagint, the same, except that in Jeremiah it has “my house,” 
and inserts “there ’’ after “is called” (a duplet). 


Matt. “My house shall be called a house of prayer, 
but you make it a den of thieves.” 

Mark. “ My house shall be called a house of prayer 
for all the nations, but you have made it a den of 
robbers.” . 

Luke. “And my house shall be a house of prayer, 
but you have made it a den of robbers.” 


Zsa. Wi. 7: DBYINH-ID] NIP. TYP M3 +3 

Sept.: ‘O yap oikd¢ pov oixoc mpocenxyc KAndjoetas maou roig EOvEotv. 

Matt. : ‘O oik6¢ pov oixog npocevyxie KAnojoetat, 

Mark: ‘O oix6¢ pov oixog npocevnxng KAnOqcerar mao totic EGvEot, 

Luke: Kat éorat 6 ofk6¢ pov oixoc mpocevyxnc. 

Fer. vil. 11: ODPYA yoyo NPITIWS MT VI MDT OID NApy 

Sept.: Mi orfraov Agotév 6 olxdg wou ob ertxéxAnrat 7d ovoid pov én’ adTe éxel 
éverciov buav. 

Matt. : ‘Yysi¢ 0é abtov roveite onnaaov AnoTov. 

Mark: ‘Cpsic 0 rerxoiujxate aitov onfjAaov Anorav, 

Luke: ‘Ysig 58 adbrov érovjoate onnhavov AjoTay. 
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The Gospel citations are after the Septuagint, with various abridg- 
ments, and the changes necessary in order to give the Jeremiah pas- 
sage the form of a distinct charge against the Jews of the time. It 
is hardly possible to determine the original form of the citation. 
Mark alone has “for all the nations:’’ he may have added this for 
the sake of completeness, or Matthew and Luke may have omitted 
it, or Jesus may at different times have made the quotation in differ- 
ent forms. The change of construction of Jeremiah’s words is due, 
probably, not to a different rendering in a Greek or an Aramaic 
version, but to the demand of the oceasion: Jesus desired to say - 
distinctly that the Jews were then guilty of this offence against the 
temple. 

In Isaiah the stress is laid on the “all nations,” the fact that 
Yahwe’s temple is a place of prayer being assumed, and the assur- 
ance given that henceforth “sons of the foreigner,” as well as Israel- 
ites, shall share in Yahwe’s service and blessing: in the Gospel, the 
contrast is made between the proper use of the temple, and the un- 
worthy use to which it was put by the money-changers. Jeremiah is 
denouncing the superstitious and degrading trust of the Jews in the 
temple and its service, despite the vile crimes of which they were 
guilty. Standing in the temple-gate, he said to the worshippers who 
thronged in: “As long as you continue your shameless stealing, 
lying, oppression, and murder, it is a lie to call this building the tem- 
ple of Yahwe: do you not look on it as a den of robbers? I also, 
behold, I see it, saith Yahwe.”» The same superstitious reverence for 
the temple-building existed among the later Jews ; and the same rob- 
bery was practised by the traders, under the pretenée of care for the 
convenience of worshippers. ‘ 


Text. — Sept. én’ abrd and éxet in Jer. seem to be renderings of the same 
Heb. word, yoy, one of them taken from the margin into the text. The three 
different forms of the verb rovetv used by the evangelists are due to freeness of 
citation. Luke gives an abridgment of the Isaiah passage. 


MATT. xxi, 16: PS.-vili.33: 


Fleb. “ Out of the mouth of children and sucklings 
thou hast founded strength.” 
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Sepi. “ Out of the mouth of children and sucklings 
thou hast prepared praise.” 
Matt. The same. 


Ps. viii. 3: Ty AIS OPM ody can 
Sept.: Ex otduatoc variwy Kal Onaralvovtwr karnpticw alvov, 
Matt. : "Ex ot6uatoe vyriov Kai Ondalovtwv Katnptiow alvov. 


Matthew follows the Septuagint, whose translation, though a possi- 
ble one of the separate Hebrew words, is here not exact. From the 
context it is evident that the Psalmist means strength, and not praise : 
Yahwe manifests his power in employing feeble things, such as young 
children, to quell his enemies. In the Gospel the quotation is applied 
to the children whose salutation of Jesus as the Messiah aroused the 
indignation of the scribes; and the meaning which Jesus puts into 
the words is substantially the same as that of the Psalmist, — God had 
shown these children a truth that the learned men did not see, and 
had thereby made them instruments of praise and strength. 


Text.—TVieb. 10° is “to found a building,” and figuratively, as here, to 
establish firmly any thing. Sept. xatapriouat is a fair rendering of the Heb.; 
Katapricew is properly “to restore a thing to its original condition,” and then, 
in later Greek, in the middle, as here, “to prepare;” the sense “to perfect” 
occurs in the New Testament, but does not suit this passage so well. Heb. Ty, 
commonly “strength,” is used also of expressions of praise of the glory of 
God, as in Ps. xxix. 1, and is rendered in Sept. by doa there and Ps. Ixviii. 35 
(34), Isa. xii. 2; but in our passage the context requires the meaning “strength.” 
The Sept. rendering was smoother, perhaps, to Greek ears, than the literal 
translation (Bohl). The Targ. here has NJW\Y, “strength;” and the Pesh., 
NRAMIWN, “ praise.” 


MATT. xxi. 33; MARK xii. 2; LUKE xx. 9: ISA. v. I, 2. 


F{eb. ‘‘My friend had a vineyard on a fertile hill, 
and he digged it and cleared it of stones, and planted 
it with choice vines, and built a tower in the midst of 
it, and also hewed out a wine-vat in it.” 

Sept. “ My beloved had a vineyard on a hill in a fer- 
tile place, and I surrounded it with a hedge and fenced 


- 
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it, and planted a Sorek vine, and built a tower in 
the midst of it, and hewed in it a place in front of the 
wine-vat.” 

Matt. ‘There was a householder who planted a 
vineyard, and surrounded it with a hedge, and hewed 
a wine-vat in it, and built a tower.” 

Mark. ‘‘ A man planted a vineyard, and set a hedge 
about it, and digged an undervat, and built a tower.” 

Luke. “A man planted a vineyard.” 


Isa. v. 2, Sept.: Ppayyov meplébnna kal éxapaxwoa kal éditevoa Gunedov Luwp7Hk, 
Kal oxodounoa ripyov év péow abtod Kat TpoAqviov Gpvéa év avi7o. 

Matt.: "Egitevoev aureddva cal opaypov ait@ mepléOnkev Kal Gpvgev év abT@ 
Anvov Kal @xodiunoev TbpyoV. 

Mark: ’AureaAdva ébirevoev Kal mepiédnnev dpayyov kal apvgev broAnviov Kal 
OKodounoev Tipyov. 

Luke: "Eegorevoev duredova, 


The terms~in the parable are taken from the Septuagint, except 
that for the “ante-wine-vat”’ of the latter, Matthew has “ wine-vat,” 
as the Hebrew; and Mark, “ undervat.”” Luke takes only two words. 
The wording differs from the Hebrew, only in having “ planted ”’ for 
“had,” and “ hedged” instead of “ digged.” 


Text.— The Sept. dpaypov mepienxa, “hedged,” and éyapéxwoa, “fenced” 
(where our Heb. has py, “digged,” and "po, “stoned ”’), may rest on a different 
text from ours, or may give the current understanding of our text-words. The 
three terms Ayvov (Matt.), dxoAgviov (Mark), and mpodnviov (Sept.), are all possi- 
ble renderings of Heb. ap’; which means either the vessel in which the grapes 
are pressed (winepress), or that in which the expressed juice is received (wine- 
vat); Anyvog is the press, mpoAgvov is the vat in front of the press, and bmoAAvov 
is the vat under it. The difference between Matt. and Mark comes from the 
freedom used in citing in such passages as this. It is to be supposed that 
the parable was spoken in Aramaic, and the Greek rendering taken here from 
Sept. 


MATT. xxi. 42; MARK) xii. 10) 713, LUKE xx..073 ACTS vi. 113 
SUH ENOU HONE Ae MEAS (cb Gia ily Glad ey. 


fleb. “The stone which the builders rejected has 
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become the head of the corner. From Yahwe is this; 
it is wonderful in our eyes.” 


So the Septuagint, and the New-Testament citations (except 
Acts), Luke and Peter giving only the first sentence (verse 22). 


' Acts. “He is the stone which was set at naught 
by you builders, which has become the head of the 
corner.” 


Ps. cxviii. 22, 23: TIN MM OXD 37393 wind AN Oa ION {28 
ny. OXI xT nxt 
Sept.: Aidov 6v anedoxivacav of oixodouovvtec, obrog éyevmbn eg Kepaayy ywviac: 
Tapa Kupiov éyéveto abty, Kal Eat Ouvpacty év d@0arApore Hudr. 
Matt., Mark, Luke, Pet.: Aidov ov dredoxiuacav of oixodopovvrec, ovtoc éyevn0n 
el¢ Kegadny ywviac, mapa Kupiov éyéveto abt, Kai ~otw Oavpaoty év dpOadpoic judy. 
Acts: Obt6¢g éotw 6 Aldog 6 éovdevybele iG ivav Tov olKodiuwr, 6 yevouevoe el¢ 


kEegadqy ywviac. 


In the psalm (which is post-exilian, belonging to the second tem- 
ple) it is Israel, which, rejected by the nations, is chosen by God to 
be his people, the bearer of his word, the corner-stone of the temple 
of truth: see verses 10-12, 18, 21. The new Israel was sorely 
harassed by enemies ; but the Psalmist clings with prophetic exalta- 
tion to the national consciousness of God’s special protection and 
the nation’s high vocation. ‘The figure of the corner-stone (that is, 
apparently, the topmost stone of the corner of the foundation) may 
have been suggested by some special ceremony, perhaps the foun- 
dation of the second temple: it is, however, so common and _ natural 
a one, that no special occasion is needed to account for it; see 
Isa, xxvill. 16. 

Though applied specifically to Israel in the psalm, the passage 
contains also the wider truth that God chooses his people where he 
will, without regard to men’s judgment of them; and in the Gospels 
Jesus turns it against Israel. His declaration in the preceding para- 
ble, that the vineyard was to be given to other husbandmen, was 
understood by the scribes to mean that they were to be rejected as 
unworthy ; and he adds this quotation, that there may be no doubt of 
his meaning. In Matthew he expresses the rejection, not only of the 
scribes, as hypocritical formalists, but also of the whole nation (verse 
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43) ; he announces, in fact, the opening of the kingdom of God to 
the Gentiles. He adds also a word which involves a Messianic appli- 
cation of the passage: ‘‘ He that falls on this stone shall be broken to 
pieces,” etc. (Matt. xxi. 44; Luke xx. 18; and so 1 Pet. ii. 8, from 
Isa. viii. 14). In Acts and Peter it is applied directly to the Mes- 
siah ; as, indeed, the Messiah was the summing-up and embodiment 
of the spiritual traits and functions of Israel. 


MATT. xxii. 24; MARK xii. 19; LUKE xx. 28: DEUT. xxv. 5, 6. 


Feb. ‘When brothers dwell together, and one of 
them dies without children, the wife of the dead man 
shall not marry a stranger, out of the family. Her 
husband’s brother shall go in to her and marry her, 
and perform to her the duty of a husband’s brother ; 
and the firstborn son which she shall bear shall succeed 
to the name of his dead brother, so that his name 
shall not be blotted out from Israel.” 

Sept. “When brothers . . . and marry her, and live 
with her; and the child which she shall bear shall be 
constituted [heir] from the name of the dead man, and 
his name,” etc. 

Matt. “Moses said, If a man die without children, 
his brother shall marry [/¢era//y, perform “the duty of 
a husband's brother towards] his wife, and raise up 
seed to his brother.” 

Mark. ‘“‘Moses wrote unto us that, if a man's 
brother died, and left a wife and left no child, his 
brother should take his wife, and raise up seed to 
his brother.” 

Luke. ‘“‘ Moses wrote unto us that, if a man’s brother 
died, having a wife, and he were childless, his brother 
should take his wife, and raise up seed to his brother.” 
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Compressed free citation (by the Sadducees) of the law of the 
husband’s brother, — the levirate law (Hebrew, yadam ; Latin, /evir, 
“husband’s brother’’). 


Text.— The Heb. technical expression 03°, “to act as yadam, or husband’s 
brother,” is rendered by émyayu@Bpevev in Sept. Gen. xxviii. 8, but not here 
(where there was, perhaps, a different translator). Matt. alone uses this tech- 
nical Greek expression, no doubt after the current Aramaic version; Onkelos 
has 02°, as the Heb.; Mark and Luke have the more general expression “take.” 
The “raise up seed” is a paraphrase of verse 6 of Deuteronomy. 


MATT. xxii. 32; MARK xii. 26; ACTS vii. 32: Exon. iii. 6, 15. 


fleb., Sept. “1 am the God of thy father, the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.” 

Matt., Mark. “1 am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” 

Acts. “1 am the God of thy fathers, the God of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob,” after Exod. ili. 15: 
“Yahwe, the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob has sent me.” 


Exod. iii.6,15: IPI THON. POY HN DAI IS PAN TON D8 DN 
apy THON), ony vty DIVIIN “oy DI NIN waits mins 
Sept.: "Ey® siue 6 b8d¢ tov matpdc cov, bed¢ ‘ABpadu Kal Oed¢ loadk Kal Oed¢ 
"Tako. Kipiog 6 bed¢ TOV maTépwv budv, Hed¢ ‘ABpadu Kal Oed¢ ’loadx Kal Ede 
"Tako, 
Matt., Mark: "Ey@ cipe 6 ded¢ "ABpadp kai 6 Bede "loadk Kat 6 Oed¢ "laxoB. 
Acts: ’Eyo 6 060¢ rv marépwv cov, 6 b20¢ "ABpady kat IoadK Kat "laxop, 


In Exodus the designation of Yahwe as the God of the ancestors 
of Israel is intended to commend him and his message to the people. 
In the Gospel Jesus, leaving out of view this historical application, 
takes the designation as proof that the ancestors still lived ; since it is 
not supposable that God should describe himself by the name of the 
dead. The emphasis is on the present “I am.” The meaning of 
the passage doubtless is : “I am the God who was worshipped by the 
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fathers in their lifetime,” and this would be true though they had 
utterly perished ; but Jesus apparently alludes to the deeper fact, that 
God, in honoring the fathers with his friendship, had given them a 
pledge of immortality. He further assumes that immortality involves 
resurrection. Stephen cites the passage, in his survey of the ancient 
history, as one step in God’s revelation of himself to Israel. 


Text.— The evangelists omit “the God of thy father,” as unnecessary. 
Mark otherwise agrees literally with Vat. Sept.; Matt. inserts the article before 
6e6¢ throughout (so Alex. before 6ed¢ ’ABpadu), perhaps translating from the 
Aramaic version; Acts condenses. 


MATT xxi 375 MARK X1i.20,30;,LUKE x. 278) DEUDTaVia4,e5e 


ffeb. “‘ Hear, O Israel, Yahwe our God is one Yah- 
we, and thou shalt love Yahwe thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might.” 


The Septuagint is identical with the Hebrew, except “mind” for 
“heart” (where the Alexandrian has “heart’’). 


Matt. “With all thy heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy mind.” 

Mark alone gives the two verses: “ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord, and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy mind and with all thy strenoth.” 

Luke. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy strength 
and with all thy mind.” 


Compare Mark xii. 32, 33. 


Deut. vi. 4, §: TRON MT AY PANN INN MT TS TID sw pow 

yy-9938 qw|I-7D7 7227-993 

Sept.: "Axove 'lopana, xipioe 6 bd¢ nucy Kdpioc ei¢ goTi* Kal dyaThasic Kbplov Tov 

Gedv cov && bAne Tig Ssavoiag cov Kal 8& bAne THe Wuxe cov Kal é Ang THe duvapuEde 
cov, 
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Matt.: ’Ayanhoew, xipiov tov Bedv cov év bAy Kapdia cov Kal év bAy TH Wuxi oov 
kal év 6An TH Otavoia cov. ; 

Mark: “Axove lopana, kopiog 6 bed¢ judv xbptoc sic éoriv, kab dyanhoete Kbpiov 
Tov Gedv cov &§ dAne Kapdiac cov, Kat && dAne THE Wuxie cov Kal & b2An¢ THe diavoiac 
cov Kat é& bAnc tH¢ ioxbog cov, 

Luke: "Ayannoes xbpiov tov Oedv cov && bane Kapdiag cov Kal év OAy TH WuxF cov 
kal év 6An tH toxit cov Kal év bAn TH OLavoia cov, 


The Hebrew has the three terms: “heart,” the whole mental 
nature (not the affections alone or especially) ; “soul,” the whole 
vital nature; and “might.” For the first of these, the Alexandrian 
Septuagint employs the ordinary Greek word for ‘“‘ heart ;” and the 
Vatican Septuagint, a word (danota) frequently rendered “ mind,” 
a sufficiently correct translation of the Hebrew. The evangelists all 
have the two first words as the Hebrew, “heart” and “soul,” but vary 
as to the third. Luke gives two additional words, “strength” and 
“mind;” and so Mark, “mind” and “strength ;” Matthew gives 
only “ mind.” The original Gospel form seems to be given in Luke, 
who to the three terms of the Hebrew adds a fourth, “mind,” taken 
from a Greek manuscript, where ascribe had inserted it in the text 
from the margin (a rendering of the first Hebrew term, here trans- 
lated “heart’’). Mark changes the order of the terms, and Mat- 
thew omits “strength” as unnecessary. The Greek word used for 
“strength ” by the evangelists is different from that of the Septuagint, 
and comes either from some other Greek text, or as rendering of a 
current Aramaic version. 


Text.—The three Heb. terms are 225 ,WD3) ,IND, for which Alex. Sept. has 
Kapdia, puyn, dvvautc; Vat. Sept., for the first, davoia; Luke, xapdia, pux7, loxtc, 
diavoia; and Mark, the same in different order; Matt. omits ‘oyi¢. This last 
word may have been taken from some manuscript of the Sept. or may be a 
rendering from an Aramaic version. One Greek manuscript may have had 
Kapdia, wun, toxic; another, davola, uy7, toxic, —whence a scribe may have 
written xapdia, pux7, icxic, dvavoia, 


Matt. xxii. 44; Mark xii. 36; LUKE xx. 42, 43; ACTS ii. 34, 353 
1 Cor. xv. 25, 27; HEB. i. 13: Ps. cx. 1, viii. 7 (6). 


Heb. “ Yahwe said to my lord, Sit on my right hand 
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till I make thy enemies thy footstool” (d¢eral/y, the 
footstool of thy feet). 
Sep. The Lord said, sete: 


So Luke, Acts, Hebrews. 


Matt., Mark. ‘Till I put thy enemies under thy 
Peete 
Cor. “ [He must reign] till he have put all his ene- 


mies under his feet;” ‘he subjected all things under 


his feet.” 


see Mark xvi..20; Luke xx. 605 Eph. 20,22, iv. 105 taret 
il. 22. 

The “under thy feet” of Matthew, Mark, and Corinthians (“his 
feet”), instead of “the footstool of thy feet,” as the Hebrew, the 
Septuagint, Luke, Acts, Hebrews, the Peshitto, and the Targum, is 
either a free rendering of the Greek or the Aramaic version, identical 
with the Hebrew, or it is after some version which read the Hebrew 
“under” instead of “ footstool,” or it is a blending of Ps. cx. 1 and 
Ps. viii. 7 (6): “Thou hast put all things under his feet.” 


Pscx.t: POND ot PR messy ceed ag ws mI oy 

Sept.: Eimev 6 xbipiog TO wvpin pov Kddov éx degiav pov &w¢ dv 86 Tode éxOpovc 
cov WromOdlov TOV TOdaY Gov, 

Matt., Mark: ‘Yrokatw tév roddv cov. 


Luke, Acts, Heb.: Einev xipwog tO kvpio uov Kadov éx debiciv wou we av 00 Tod¢ 


— 


évOpovs cov Urorddtov TOV TOddY COV, 


Cor.: ‘Yx6 Tove médacg abtov. 


‘ 


The psalm is an address to a king whose capital was Jerusalem, 
announcing his coming victories over enemies, and his establishment 
in the dignity of priest. There is nothing on its face to indicate that 
it referred to any other person than the one addressed, or that this 
person was other than a contemporary of the poet; there is no such 
pointing to a coming man as in Isa. xi., Mic. v., and other prophetic 
passages: it is a present monarch to whom the psalmist speaks. 
The title makes David its author, and some expositors refer it to this 
or that occasion in David’s own life, as that described in 2 Sam vi. 
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(the bringing the ark to Jerusalem), or xii. 29 (victory over the 
Ammonites), or some other. But it is plain that, if David is its 
author, it cannot describe his career ; for the author distinguishes him- 
self from his hero, whom he calls “ my lord.” Nor can it have been 
written in David’s time. The direct recognition of a Jerusalem king 
as priest (verse 4) seems to suit only one period of Jewish history, 
namely, the Maccabean, when a Levitical dynasty sat on the throne. 
Who the prince here referred to is, can hardly be determined with 
certainty ; we might think of Simon, Jonathan, Hyrcanus I., or Alex- 
ander Jannaeus.* In celebrating the priest-king, the psalmist affirms 
Israel to be under the protection and guidance of God. Till. his 
enemies are conquered, the king is to sit at Yahwe’s right hand, to 
be, for the time, co-regent with him. This is a representation similar 
to that of Ps. ii., where a king of Judah is declared to be the son of 
Yahwe. ‘The king, as the head of the chosen nation, was the repre- 
sentative of its relation to God. 

This psalm was regarded as Messianic by Jewish expositors up to 
the tenth century; and this is the view of the New Testament, where 
also (in the Gospels and Acts) it is ascribed to David: here “ David” 
cannot, as is sometimes the case, be understood as a vague name for 
the Book of Psalms, but must mean the individual man so called. 
As to the relation of New-Testament views (those of Jesus and the 
apostles) to the solution of critical questions, see the Introduction. 

In Acts, Corinthians, and Hebrews, this verse is quoted of Jesus as 
the Messiah. In Acts Peter, after defending the apostles against the 
charge of drunkenness, and affirming that it was by the Spirit of God 
that they spoke (in accordance with Joel ili.), goes on to make an 
argument for the Messiahship of Jesus from his resurrection: ‘“ We 
are witnesses,” says he, “that this Jesus whom ye slew has risen from 
the dead, as David prophesied in Ps. xvi.; and further David speaks 
of the Messiah as sitting on the right hand of God (he did not say 
it of himself, since he did not ascend into the heavens), and this is 
true of Jesus, who is therefore Lord (the ‘my Lord’ of Ps. cx.) and 
Christ (Messiah).” In Corinthians Paul, expounding the doctrine 
of the last things, declares that Christ’s kingdom, beginning with his 


= See the commentaries of Olshausen, Hitzig, and Delitzsch on this psalm, and on 
the general question of Maccabean psalms. Compare 1 Macc. xiv. 41, xiii. 42. 
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resurrection (verse 23, and so Ephesians), must last till he (God) 
has put all things under his (Christ’s) feet, and then he will deliver 
the kingdom to the Father. In Hebrews the passage is quoted as 
proving the superiority of the Messiah over the angels, in the writer’s 
development of the theme announced in verses 1-4 (our psalm-verse 
is also alluded to in verse 3). In the Gospels Jesus, after having 
answered certain catch-questions of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
turns on them with this citation, and asks how, in this passage 
(assumed by them to be Messianic), David can call his own son 
(which they held the Messiah to be) lord. This they could not 
answer from their point of view, and were silenced: a son could not 
be greater than his father, the founder of the family greatness. Jesus 
meant hereby to suggest to them that the Messiah, as head of the 
spiritual kingdom of God, was greater than all his predecessors, what- 
ever the places they held in the history of the old Israel. ‘Thus, by 
one stroke, he overthrew the current theory of the Messiah, and sub- 
stituted a purer conception. ‘The Christ,” said the Jews, “ David’s 
son, must be like David, only less.” “The Christ,” said Jesus, 
“ David’s lord, is greater than David, but not in the sphere of polit- 
ical life and outward glory.” The truth that he thus enunciates is 
independent of the criticism and exegesis of the Psalm. 


Text. — DI is found in the Psalms, only here and in xxxvi. But there is no 
practical difference between M1 DN), “oracular utterance of Yahwe,” and 
MT WS, “says Yahwe.” The boxatw of Matt. and Mark, and the t76 of 
Cor., “under his feet,” may be a free interpretation of the Heb. and Sept.; or 
possibly for DW, “footstool,” they read NNN, “under;” or the expression b7o, 
kdTw Tov TodGY may come from the Sept. of Ps. viii. 7. 


we 
Matt, xxiv.; MARK xiiil.; LUKE xvii., xxi. 


In the discourse or discourses given in these chapters occur a 
number of brief quotations from the Old Testament, of which the 
more important may be mentioned. 

1. Matt. xxiv. 15 ; Mark xiii. 14 ; Luke xxi. 20: from Dan. ix. 27. 
fZeb. “And on the wing of abominations shall come the desolator.” 
Sept. “ And on the temple shall be the abomination of desolations.” 
Matt. “The abomination of desolation standing in the holy place.” 
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Mark, “The abomination of desolation standing where it [o7, he] 
ought not.” Lwke. “When ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies, 
then know that her desolation is at hand.” The expression of the 
evangelists, “abomination of desolation,” must have come from the 
Septuagint, either directly, or through an Aramaic version; the sin- 
gular “desolation,” where the Septuagint has the plural, may be a free 
variation of the evangelical tradition or of the Aramaic, or may have 
been derived by the latter from the Hebrew. Verse 27 of Daniel is 
a description of the desecration of the temple in the time of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes; the “abominations”? seem to be idols, borne on 
whose wing the desolator comes. The Septuagint either took the 
Hebrew word for “wing” to mean “the wing, or extremity, of the 
temple ”’ (a sense hardly allowable here), or it had a different Hebrew 
word (possibly w3p for 433). The rendering in Mark: “where it 
ought not,” is periphrasis for “temple.” Luke aba.udons the enig- 
matical form of the original, and speaks plainly of the historical 
event. The reference in the Gospels is to the destruction of the 
temple by the Romans, but it does not appear that the passage in 
Daniel is cited as a prophecy of this event. 


Dan. ix. 27: DDWD DYIpw 7d oy) 

Sept.: Kai ént 16 lepdv pdéAvypya tov épnudoewr. 

Matt.: Td Bdédvypa tH¢ Epnudoews . . . Eatd¢ év TOT Gyiv. 
Mark: V6 Bdédvypya tI¢ épnudoews EotynKdTa brov ov dei. 
Luke: "Hyytxev 7 éppwace. 


2. Matt. xxiv. 21; Mark xili. 19: Luke xxi. 22, apparently a free 
citation from Dan. xii. 1. ed. “And there shall be a time of dis- 
tress such as has not been from the time a nation first existed, up to 
the present time.” Sef¢. “From the time they came into existence, 
up to,” etc. Mat, “From the beginning of the world.” Mark. 
“From the beginning of the creation.” Zwke (more generally), 
“These are days of vengeance.” ‘The reference in Daniel is to the 
persecution under Antiochus, and is here applied to the Roman siége. 
The expression in Luke, “that all things that are written may be 
fulfilled,” seems to refer to all the Old-Testament predictions of 
calamity. 

3. Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 24; Luke xxi. 25, 26. This im- 
agery, the darkening of the sun and moon, the falling of the stars, the 
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shaking of the powers of heaven, is derived from such passages as 
Eccl. xii. 2; Dan. viii. 10; Joel iv. 16. 

4. Matt. xxiv. 30; Mark xiii. 26; Luke xxi. 273 and Matt. xxvi. 
64; Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxii. 69, the coming of the Son of man 
in a cloud, from Dan. vii. 13: “With clouds of the heavens came 
one like a son of man.” This son of man, of the vision, is inter- 
preted by some, of Israel; by others, of the Messiah. See also Ps. 
ext 


MATT. xxvi. 31; MARK xiv. 27: ZECH. xiii. 7. 


feb, “‘ Smite thou the shepherd, and the sheep shall 
be scattered.” 

Vat. Sept. “Smite ye the shepherds, and draw out 
the sheep.” 

Alex. Sept. “Smite thou the shepherd, and the 
sheep of the flock shall be scattered.” 

Matt. “1 will smite the shepherd, and the pee of 
the flock shall be scattered.” 

Mark. ‘1 will smite the shepherd, and the sheep 
shall be scattered.” 


Zech exis 72 880 Pens AWAY WI 

Sept.: Tarugaze tov¢ momévac, kal éxonucate ta mposata, 

Matt.: Marago trav rowméva, cal dsackopriodjoovtat Ta TpOBata THE ToLuvnc 
Mark: Maragw tov roiuéva, kal Ta Tpoapra StacKopraby covege. 


The Vatican Septuagint, departing from the Hebrew, expresses 
the idea that the sheep are to be saved, and is not followed by the 
Gospels, which rather render the Aramaic version. Mark gives the 
simplest form of the citation, differing from the Hebrew only in chan- 
ing the imperative into a first person future. This alteration, it is 
probable, was not found in the Aramaic translation (which had no 
motive for such change), but was made by Jesus himself, in order to 
render into plain language the poetical expression of the prophet, and 
refer immediately to God what the latter assigns to the avenging 
sword. Matthew’s “sheep of the flock” is merely an expansion of 
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the original expression. The character of the Alexandrian Septuagint 
makes it more likely that it followed Matthew, than that it is the 
source of the latter’s citation. 

In the new section beginning with verse 7, the prophet describes 
the purification of the people in exile. The opening words are an 
address by Yahwe to the sword, as God’s instrument. It is com- 
manded to awake against the shepherd, that is, the king, who is then 
further described as “the man that is my fellow,” — the man who, as 
king or governor of Israel, stands especially near to God, and may 
be said to be associated with him in the government. Then it is 
added: “Smite the shepherd (the king, or ruler), that the sheep may 
be scattered, that the people may go into exile, whence, after they 
have been purified, they shall return, and Yahwe will say to them, It 
is my people, and they shall say, Yahwe is my God.” Compare the 
similar figure in Zech. xi. 7, 8, 15-17.' | There is no reference here, 
in the prophet’s mind, to any shepherd but the contemporary ruler 
of Judah ; but the parallelism between the situation here described 
and that which calls forth the quotation is exact, so far as the effect 
of the leader’s death is concerned: the leader dead, his followers are 
scattered. In another respect the situations differ: the governor of 
Judah, and his people, were smitten as a punishment for their sin ; 
and this was not the case with Jesus and his disciples. The intro- 
ductory expression, “for it is written,” seems to indicate here, as 
elsewhere, that the prophetic passage was regarded as a prediction of 
the Gospel event, that is, as Messianic. 


Text. — Vat. Sept. matdgate supposes plur. 1311; éxoruoare is perhaps render- 
ing of Hifil instead of Kal, or perhaps from another stem than 19, for exam- 
ple, SWI or 17°37. The masc. 37 refers to the fem, 31M, a not uncommon 
variation of gender. 


MATT. xxvi. 38; MARK xiv. 34: PS. xlii. 6 (5). 


Heb. “ Why art thou cast down, O my soul?” 
Sept. “Why art thou very sorrowful, O my soul?” 


! From this similarity of representation, Zech. xiii. 7-9 is held by some critics to 
belong at the end of chapter xi. 
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Matt., Mark. ‘My soul is very sorrowful.” 


Ps, xiii. 6: (WO] “NMAWHA-7D 
Sept.: “Iva ti mepidvroc ei, 7 wyn. 
Matt.. Mark: Wepidunéc éorw H puyn pov. 


The words of the Gospel were uttered in Aramaic, but the Greek 
form is after the Septuagint. 


MATT. xxvii. 9, 10: ZECH. xi. 13. 


Heb. “ And Yahwe said to me, Throw it to the pot- 
ter—a goodly price at which I am priced by them! 
And I took the thirty pieces of silver, and threw them 
into the house of Yahwe to the potter.” 

Vat. Sept. “And the Lord said to me, Drop them 
into the furnace, and I will see [A/ex., and examine 
it] whether it is good metal, as I was. tested for their 
sake. And I [orv, they] took the thirty pieces of 
silver, and threw them into the house of the Lord into 
the furnace.” 

Matt. “And they took the thirty pieces of silver 
—the price of him who was priced, whom they priced 
on the part of the children of Israel —and gave them 
for the potter’s field, as the Lord commanded me.” 

Zech. xi.13: DIP) WY IPD WIN oyhO-Oy now i my DRY 

Sya-oy my ma ink PowN 4p30 wow F ANP OI by 

Sept.: Kat eixe xvpwoc mpo¢ ué, xabec aitode ei¢ TO Ywvevtypioy, Kai oKépouat et 
SoKiwov éotiv, bv Tpdnov edoKtudoOnv drip abTOv, Kal EAaBov Tod¢e TpLaKovTa apyupoic¢ 
kal évéBadov abtovde sig TOY oiKov Kupiov ei¢ TO KwVEVTHPLOY. 

Matt.: [Tore éxAnpodn 70 pndév bid lepepiov tov mpopnrov Aéyovtoc] Kat thagov 


TQ TPLAKOVTA apydpla, THY TYUAY Tod TETLUNLEvOD bv éTiuHoavTo and vidv ’lopaNA, Kal 
Edwxay abra eig Tova ypdv Tod KEpapéwc, KANa ovvéTa$Ev jot KbpLOs. 


” 


For “potter” in the Hebrew, we must probably read “ treasury” 
(an emendation that involves a change of only one Hebrew letter), 


as in Peshitto-Syriac, and one Hebrew manuscript, and apparently 
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in the Targum, which has: “throw it into the temple to the chief 
officer,” that is, to the keeper of the treasury. This would be the 
natural place for money received in the service of Yahwe (see 1 
Kings xiv. 26; 2 Kings xvi. 8, xviii. 15, xxiv. 13), even though, as 
here, it was an unworthy price given in an unworthy spirit. The 
word rendered “threw” does not necessarily express contempt : it is 
used, for example, of casting one’s care or fortunes on God, as in 
Ps. lv. 23 (22). But, if contempt for the sum be here intended, 
it does not thence follow that Yahwe would disdain to receive it into 
his treasury. On the other hand, we know nothing from the Old 
Testament or from Jewish tradition of a potter in the temple ; and it 
seems improbable that such a man should have his workshop in the 
sacred enclosure. 

The Septuagint follows, with slight changes, our Hebrew text, but 
mistranslates it. “Furnace” (instead of “ potter’) may represent 
a different text-word from ours ; or from the stem meaning “to shape, 
form, manufacture,” the translators may have drawn the sense, “ place 
of making,” and then, from the connection, since the testing of 
metals was supposed to be spoken of, “furnace.” “I will see” 
comes from a slightly different form of the word rendered “ goodly.” 
“Whether”? is for the Hebrew article. ‘Good metal,’ that is, 
“something tested, valuable,”” may be the rendering of the Hebrew 
for “price,” or may point to a different word; so with the verb 
“tested.” The verbs “took” and “threw” (in the Hebrew, neces- 
sarily first person) may by their form be either first person or third ; 
the only reason for supposing the latter is that the evangelist so has 
it. The sense of the Septuagint seems to be: “Take the money, 
drop it into the furnace, and expose it to the test of fire, that 1 may 
see whether it is genuine or spurious; with like strictness they have 
tested what I have done for them,” that is, they have tried me by 
their disobedience and distrust. We should rather, indeed, expect 
the meaning: “Try the money by fire, that I may see if what I was 
valued at by them is genuine,” but the Greek will not bear this trans- 
lation. The rendering: “I will see if it can be tested how I was 
tested for their sake,” is possible, but yields no good sense. The 
Septuagint translators have entirely misconceived the passage. 

The evangelist differs from both the Septuagint and the Hebrew, 
and perhaps did not follow exactly any version, Greek or Aramaic. 
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The principal verbs, “took”? and “gave,” are made third person 
plural, in order to point to the agency of the priests in the transac- 
tion (some Gospel manuscripts read “I gave,” which suggests the 
possibility that some may have had also “I took;”’ but manuscript 
authority and the context are against both these readings) ; the Sep- 
tuagint, as is remarked above, admits of the same interpretation. 
In order, further, to bring out prominently the priests’ act (purchase 
of the field), Matthew quotes only the last part of the prophet’s 
verse, interposing the rest, however, parenthetically, with a free ren- 
dering. The first clause, “they took the thirty pieces of silver,” is 
given almost exactly in the Septuagint form. Then (passing over the 
parenthesis), instead of “threw them into the house of the Lord, 
to the potter,” he has, “ gave them for the potter’s field.” The 
“ eave” may be regarded as free rendering for “threw.” But whence 
does the evangelist get the “potter’s field’? It is not to be sup- 
posed that he inserted it in his quotation without some authority. 
Five Hebrew manuscripts here read, “the potter’s house” (perhaps 
after Jer. xviii. 2), and so, possibly, the oral Aramaic version may 
have read ; and, as the Hebrew and Aramaic term for “‘ house” is used 
in a wide sense of any “place,” the Aramaic expression may have 
been here interpreted by Matthew to mean the “field,” as the place 
where the potter worked, this interpretation having been suggested 
by the transaction of Judas. The remainder of the Gospel passage 
is after an Aramaic version of the prophet’s exclamation : “ The good- 


1» 


liness of the price at which I am valued by them The Aramaic 


probably ran: “the price of the honored one whom they valued 


b) 


from them ;” whence the evangelist: “the price of the priced whom 


they priced from [on the part of] the children of Israel.” Finally, 


” 


“as the Lord commanded me,” is free rendering of the prophet’s 
opening words, “the Lord said to me.” Matthew may thus have 
followed generally an oral Aramaic version of his time, slightly modi- 
fying it to bring the words into more obvious connection with the 
priests’ purchase of the field. 

In our present Matthew-text, this quotation is said to be from 
Jeremiah. As the words now clearly stand in Zechariah, various 
unsuccessful attempts have been made to maintain the correctness 
of the reading “Jeremiah.” It has been suggested that the latter 


prophet stood first in the evangelist’s manuscript, and that his name 
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here stands for the whole body of prophetic writings; but such a 
mode of citation is unexampled. Or, it is said that Zechariah writes 
in the spirit of Jeremiah; or, that this scene actually occurred in 
Jeremiah’s life (see Jer. xviii. 2, xix.), and was repeated by Zechariah, 
and that this fact was preserved by tradition, and here recorded by 
Matthew: this explanation, being on its face perfectly arbitrary and 
improbable, needs no refutation. On the other hand, it is not prob- 
able that the error arose from a mistake of memory in the evangelist, 
or from confusion of the Zechariah-passage with Jer. xviii., xix. It 
is more likely that it is a clerical error (though it must have got into 
the text early, since the present reading is supported by the mass of 
manuscripts and versions, but not the Peshitto): instead of the abbre- 
viation z7zou, a scribe may have written z7zow, and so the latter may 
have been perpetuated. 

In Zech. xi., the prophet represents the (temporary) rejection and 
punishment of Israel, under the figure of a flock which is abandoned 
by its shepherd (namely, the prophet himself, standing in God’s 
place). Speaking and acting as the representative of Yahwe, he 
takes two shepherd-staves, to which he gives the symbolical names 
Favor (God’s covenant-favor towards the nation) and Bands (the 
brotherhood between Judah and Israel). Disgusted with the folly 
and unfaithfulness of the people, the prophet-shepherd breaks the 
staff Favor, to signify the breaking of the covenant; then goes to 
them, and asks for his wages. They cheerfully accept the dissolution 
of the relation between him and them, and pay him, for his services 
as shepherd, the contemptible sum of thirty pieces of silver. The 
prophet thus represents the slight estimation in which Israel held the 
instruction and guidance of Yahwe, their God. He is then directed 
to throw this sum (which is ironically called “a goodly price’) into 
the temple, where it properly belonged as the nation’s payment to 
God. Next he breaks the brotherhood-staff Bands, and is com- 
manded to assume symbolically the character of a wicked ruler who 
shall scourge the land. The whole procedure represents Israel as 
religiously corrupt and apostate, and our verse declares that Yahwe 
recognizes and accepts their rejection of him. 

In the Gospel, this passage is cited as having been fulfilled in the 
priests’ purchase of the potter’s field with the blood-money which 
Judas, in a fit of remorse, had returned. As we have seen, even 
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taking the Hebrew text as it stands, there is no reference in it to such 
an event. The prophet, as representative of God, throws the money 
with which Israel dismissed God into the temple to the potter: in 
the Gospel, the priests, the representatives of the apostate Israel, buy 
the potter’s field with the money they had paid to the traitor Judas. 
In one sense, it was Judas, rather than the priests, who played the 
part of the prophet’s Israel: they, in paying a price for the life of 
Jesus, were, as far as appears, not consciously valuing and rejecting 
God, but, on the contrary, were acting against Jesus as one whom 
they regarded as an enemy of God. The external resemblance 
between the two events consists merely in the terms “ thirty pieces 
and it is this that the evangelist seems to 


”? 


of silver,” and “ potter ; 
insist on. There is, however, a deeper religious resemblance which 
he may have had in mind. The rejection of Jesus by the Jewish 
nation (represented by the priests’ hiring of Judas, though not by the 
purchase of the field) was a sign of their inability to comprehend 
the spirituality of the service of God; and so far they were in the 
same case with the ancient people. Zechariah’s symbolical act signi- 
fied that Israel cared little for God, that is, for his holiness: the 
priests, in taking measures to put Jesus out of the way, showed that 
they did not understand him, or that they valued their national tradi- 
tional opinions and their ecclesiastical position, more than spiritual 
truth. 


Text. — For WV, “potter,” Syr. and Ken. 530 have Y¥1&, “treasury,” which 
gives a better sense. Instead of the second 1¥1", Ken. 590, 168*, 251 *, 30, 
De Ros. 2, have W831" 42, which, in an Aramaic version, Matt. perhaps had 
in mind; see Jer. xviii. 2 ” is xgndering of NOS 
(from 84), instead of “18, ue sasAitabast 3) el ENitncds is from the pointing Tpr i 
brep avTav is perhaps from Day), “on their account,” instead of the Ne 
era Syn. In Matt., tyumv seems to be the rendering of an Aram. word intended 
to be the translation of Heb. 178, understood to mean “price;” Teriunuévov 
is Aram. VP* (as in the Peshitto) rendering of Heb. Pe instead of P23 ov 
represents Heb. WN; étyunoavto, “they valued,” third pers. plur. used imper- 
sonally, is perhaps, after the Aram., from Heb. third pers. sing. alae Piel, “one 
valued;” ad vidv ’Iopa7a is literal translation of Aram. and Heb. Oxqw "3D 
where our Heb. text has omy. Peshitto Syr. (in Matt.) renders: “the price 
of the honored one, which they stipulated on the part of the children of Israel,” 


making the relative pronoun refer to the price, which is nearer the Heb., but 
not allowed by our present Matthew-text; possibly such was the meaning of the 
Aram. Matthew-text. 


MATTHEW. (6) 
MATT. xxvii. 46; MARK xv. 34: PS. xxii. 2 (1). 


ffeb. “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me ?” 


So the Targum and Matthew and Mark. 


Sept. ““O God, my God, attend to me; why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 


The addition in the Septuagint is probably a duplet, the transla- 
tion of the second “my God” as = “to me.” 


Ps. xxii. 2: (UIT, m9 4x vox 
Sept.: ‘O bed¢ 6 Ged wou, mpdoxec wou iva ti éyKatéjunée pe ; 
Targum : ‘ApIW mn dwn vy ry 


Matt.: "Edi éAwi red oaBaybavei ; Geé wov Oeé pov iva Ti we éyxarédurec ; 
Mark: "Ehwi ot hapa caBaxbavei ; 6 Ged¢ pov [6 bed¢ pov] ele Tl éynarédurréc pe ; 


It is the words of an Aramaic version (Targum) that Jesus here 
uses; they are nearly identical with the rendering in the existing 
Targum on the Psalms, which, however, is late (in its present form, 
not earlier than the seventh century of our era). It is probable, that, 
in the time of the Gospel history, oral quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment by Palestinian Jews were generally made from an Aramaic ver- 
sion: nothing else would have been natural, since Aramaic was the 
spoken language. Hebrew was little known, and Greek, though there 
was probably a general acquaintance with it among the Jews, was yet 
a foreign tongue. But in the New Testament, as it now stands, 
except in Matthew, the quotations are commonly from the Septua- 
gint ; for Greek was the common language of intercourse of the Jews, 
as of the other peoples of the Roman empire. Compare Luke 
Xxlll. 46. 

Text. — Matt. and Mark have the regular Aram. form éAwi = be, though 
some manuscripts of the former read ei, after Heb. (and Targ.) oy, Jesus 
would naturally use the Aram., and not the Heb., though this latter may have 
been naturalized in Aram. as on, as the Peshitto has it in both Gospels. Agua 
and Aaa give slightly different pronunciations of the Shwa in x00. In the 
Greek, neither evangelist agrees exactly with Sept.; each translates the Aram. 


by the Greek words that Sept. had made familiar. Sept. mpéoye¢ wot seems to be 
rendering of “by, “to me,” = “attend to me.” 
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MARK. 


MARK ix. 48: ISA. Ixvi. 24. 


ffeb. ‘Their worm shall not die, and their fire shall 
not be quenched.” 


So the Septuagint, which is followed by Mark, except that the 
verbs are made present. Verses 44, 46, of Mark, identical with verse 
48, are omitted in the best manuscripts. 


Joa. Ixvi. 24: T1989 Dw) Minn x oAYdIA 
Sept.: ‘0 yap oxAng adbrav ob tedevtjoet kat 7d mip adtav ob oBecdjoerat, 
Mark: 'O okeAné abrév od tedevtG kat 70 rip ob oPévvurat. 


In the prophet, the expression describes a burning heap of pu- 
trescent corpses, the bodies of those who had transgressed against 
Yahwe: in Mark, it figuratively represents the punishment of the 


next world. 
* 
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LUKE. 
LUKE i. 17: MAL. iii. 1, 23, 24 (iii. 1, iv. 5, 6). 


ffeb. “And he shall prepare a way before me... . 
Behold, I send you Elijah the prophet, . . . and he 
shall turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and 
the hearts of the children to their fathers.” 

Sept. “And he shall prepare a way before me. . . 
And behold, I send you Elijah the Tishbite, . . . who 
shall restore the heart of father to son, and the heart 
of a man to his neighbor.” 

Luke. “ And he [John] shall go before him [God] 
in the spirit and power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of 
the fathers to the children, and the disobedient [to 
walk] in the wisdom of the just, to make ready for 
the Lord a people prepared.” 


Mal. iii. 1, 23, 24: MOR ne 02> now cae ma... 189 JyETI 

pMiax-oy oa ay oa-by max-39 Dw... 

Sept.: Kat émiBréperar 6ddv pd mpocdrov pov . . . Kal idod éyd amooréAdw byiv 

*Hiiav tiv OeoBitnv . . . b¢ droKxataoTHoe Kapdiav maTpd¢ Tpd¢ vidv Kal Kapdiay 
dvopdnov mpdc Tov NAnoiov abrod, 

Luke: Kat abtoce mpoekevoerar éveriov abtov év rvebuarte nal dvvaper ’H2éia, 

émtotpéwar xapdiac matépwv él téxva Kal dmeibeic év dpovfjoee OiKaiwv, éromudoat 


Kupiyy Aadv KaTEcKEvacpéevor, 


The text of Luke (part of the angel Gabriel’s prediction to Zach- 
ariah of the birth of John the Baptist) is after the Aramaic rather 
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than the Greek version; it is a free adoption, with additions, of the 
Old-Testament expressions, and not a formal quotation. 

Malachi’s “messenger”? (Mal. iii. 1) is here identified with his 
“Elijah” (Mal. iii. 23, 24, English Authorized Version iv. 5, 6), on 
which see above on Matt. xi. 10. The Jews took Malachi literally, 
and expected the coming of Elijah as forerunner of the Messiah. 


LUKE i. 46-55. 


The Song of Mary is made up almost entirely of Old-Testament 
expressions, taken chiefly from the Song of Hannah and the Psalms. 

Verse 46, “my soul magnifies the Lord.” 1 Sam. ii. 1. 

Verse 47, “my spirit has rejoiced in God my saviour.” 1 Sam. 
iit: ; 
Verse 48, “he has looked on the low estate of his handmaiden.” 
1Sam.i. 11. After the Septuagint. 

Verse 49, “holy is his name.” 1 Sam. ii. 2. 

Verse 50, “his mercy is unto generations and generations on them 
that fear him.” Ps. cili. 17; Isa. li. 8. 

Verse 51, “scattered the proud.” 1 Sam. ii. 4. 

Verse 52, “put down princes, . . . exalted the lowly.” 1 Sam. 
i. 7, S53 PS. CXiL 7, 3; 

Verse 53, “filled the hungry ... sent the rich away empty.” 
I Sam. ii. 5. 

Verse 54, “he has helped Israel his servant.” Isa. xli. 8-14. 


*. 
LUKE i. 68-79. 


Zachariah’s prophecy also is taken largely from the Psalms and the 
prophets. 

Verse 68, “blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel,” Ps. cvi. 48, 
and often elsewhere ; “has visited and redeemed his people,” fre- 
quent, as in Isa. xl.—Ixvi. 

Verse 69, the figure of the “horn” is common: see 2 Sam. xxii. 3 
(Ps. xviii. 2) 9 PSUCRExXiL 14, 

Verse 71, “salvation from enemies.” 2 Sam. xxii. 4 (Ps. xviii. 4), 
‘Ps. Cvi. 10. 
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Verse 76, “go before the face of the Lord.’”” Mal. iii. 1. 

Verse 78, “the dayspring from on high.” Mal. iii. 20 (iv. 2). 

Verse 79, “them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death.” 
Tsay IX 1-"(2)s 


LUKE ii. 23, 24: Exon. xiii. 2, 12; LEV. xii. 8. 


Exod. xiii. 2: DIT“ Twa W3-52 “S-wIp 

Sept.: ‘Aylaoov pou rav mpwrdtoKxov mpwroyeréc dcavolyov nasav uATpay, 
Luke: Wav dpoev dtavoiyov untpav cytov TO Kupiw KAneAoerat. 

Lev. xii. 8: TV 932 IW Ik OMA HY 

Sept.: Abo tpvydvac 7 dbo vocoods mrepioTepav, 

Luke: Zevyoc Tpvy6vay, etc. 


Citation of the laws concerning the consecration of the first-born, 
and the offering of doves or pigeons. The Exodus-passage: “Sanc- 
tify to me every first-born . ..” is rendered freely: “Every... 
first-born shall be called holy to the Lord,” and the word “male” 
is added from verse 12. The law from Leviticus is quoted after the 
Septuagint, except that for “two doves” Luke has “a pair of doves,” 
a variation for the sake of elegance. 


TPUEEV.-1e, 197 00SA, Ixio15.2. 


ffeb. “The spirit of the Lord Yahwe is upon me, 
because Yahwe has anointed me to announce good 
news to the meek, he has sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim release to the captives, 
and opening to the bound, to proclaim a year of grace 
from Yahwe.” : 

Sept. ‘The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he has anointed me to announce good news to the 
poor, he has sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim release to captives, and recovery of sight 
to the blind, to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” 
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Luke. ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he has anointed me to announce good news to the 
poor, he has sent me to proclaim release to captives, 
and recovery of sight to the blind, to release those 


who are crushed, to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” 


Zsas Isis 1, 2: ‘wn ony, sad "nik m7 nee i Sy mim Ris mn 


Sept.: Wveiwa xvpiov én’ éué, ov eivexev éypioé pe ebayyedioacba mre amé- 
OTaAKé pe (acachat Tove OVYTETPLUUEVOUE THY Kapdlav, KNPrSal aixuaAwToLg adeoLY Kal 
Tughoic GvaBAEepv, Kahéoat EviavToy Kupiov dEKTOv, 

Luke: Wveipa xvpiov én’ éué, ov eivexev Exptoév pe evayyedloacdat nTwyxoic, axé- 
oraAkév pe knpvéae aixywaawrotc wdeoty Kal TYdAcic dvaBAEwey, dmooreiAa TEApavopévovce 
év agéoel, Knpvsat EviavTov Kupiov dEKTOV, 


The Septuagint renders the Hebrew with tolerable exactness. 
“ Poor’ is equivalent to “meek,” according to the ethical contrast 
between “rich” and “ poor” which runs through the Old Testament 
(compare “poor in spirit,” Matt. v. 3, and “poor,” Luke vi. 20) ; 
“heal” is equivalent to “bind up” (wounds) ; the “opening” of 
the Hebrew, taken by Septuagint to be “opening of eyes,” rather 
means, from the context, “opening of the prison” (so the English 
Authorized Version), and the “bound” are “ prisoners,” not ‘the 
blind” (though Kimchi and others agree with the Septuagint). 
The expression “ acceptable year,” a year which God accepts as the 
proper time for the manifestation of his favor to his people, is not an 
exact rendering of the Hebrew “year of good- pleastire or favor,” 
when God will display his grace ; since, as the contrast with “day of 
vengeance”’ in the next clause shows, the meaning is not “a year 
well-pleasing or acceptable to God,” but “a year in which he mani- 
fests his good-pleasure.”’ 

Luke follows the Septuagint word for word, with two exceptions : 
his term for the second “ proclaim ” is. different (being that which he 
and the Septuagint use for the first “proclaim’’); and he omits the 
clause “to heal the broken-hearted,” instead of which he inserts “to 
release the crushed,” which he puts after, instead of before, the clause 
relating to the captives and blind. The inserted clause is identical 
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with the Septuagint of Isa. lviii. 6, with change of imperative into 
infinitive. But how came it here? Luke evidently follows the Septu- 
agint ; and the error here came from a Septuagint scribe, who misread 
his Hebrew manuscript, or had a corrupt text. By the change of 
certain letters, the Hebrew of the clause omitted by Luke becomes 
the same with that of Isa. lviii. 6, and may have been similarly trans- 
lated by some Greek scribe in the margin of his copy of the Septua- 
gint. We may suppose that a Septuagint scribe by error of eye 
omitted the clause, “to heal the broken-hearted,” and that another, 
perceiving the omission, repaired it by the insertion of this new trans- 
lation, which, however, he introduced in the wrong place, either 
through inadvertence, or to avoid the juxtaposition of two similar 
words (it would have read literally : “he sent me to send the crushed 
into liberty’’). Luke, or some later scribe of Luke’s Gospel, fol- 
lowed this erroneous Greek text. The change in the word for “ pro- 
claim” likewise comes from a Greek copyist of the Septuagint or 
the Gospel, or is a variation by the evangelist himself after the oral 
Aramaic version, which, like the Hebrew, would have had the two 
verbs the same. 

If Luke follows the Septuagint, the question what text Jesus read 
in the synagogue is of no consequence for the explanation of the 
quotation as it now stands. As to this question, we may regard it as 
certain that he did not read the Greek version (which was not used 
in the Palestinian synagogues by the Palestinian Jews), but either the 
Hebrew original or the Aramaic. From the fact that Aramaic was 
the vernacular of Jesus, as of all Palestine, it has been concluded 
that he read in this language, and that we must look to a popular 
Aramaic version of the day for the form of his words (Bohl). But 
there is no proof that a written Aramaic version existed at this time ; 
the targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, the first of which we know 
any thing, was not produced till about A.D. 150; and the targum of 
Jonathan on the Prophets, not till a century later. It is more proba- 
ble that the Hebrew text was read in the synagogues, and accompa- 
nied with translations and explanations in the vernacular. There is 
no great improbability in the supposition that Jesus understood 
Hebrew, though he was not versed in the rabbinical learning. Or, 
may it be that Luke gives only the general outline of the incident 
(sufficient for his Greek public), and that in fact the synagogue- 
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reader tead the passage from Isaiah, and rendered it into.Aramaic, 
after which Jesus gave his exposition? Luke, as a man farther 
removed than the other synoptics from Hebrew life, would have been 
less likely to take account of the difference of language ; and may 
have assumed, that, as Jesus expounded, he also read. Compare 
Acts xiii. 15, where, after the Scripture is read, Paul and Barnabas 
are invited to speak. Whether this suggestion will hold, or not, the 
probability remains, that it was not an Aramaic version that was read. 
(See the Introduction.) The prophet, speaking to the exiles in Baby- 
lon, declares that he is sent by God to announce their approaching 
release from captivity, and their restoration to Canaan in fulness of 
prosperity. Jesus, interpreting the words in the largest spiritual 
sense, adopts them, as expressing his own mission to free men from 
sin (so in Matt. xi. 4, 5 ; Luke vii. 22). 


Text.— For Heb. RP, “to call,” Sept. has first xypi§a, and then xadéoai, 
for the sake of variety; Luke has only the first (as an Aram. version also 
would render by the same word in both places). Instead of the Masoretic — 
25-92w39 wand mw, “he has sent me to bind up the broken-hearted,” 
the Sept. copyist may have read, DIWIn DWdN mow, “to set free the 
broken” (07, crushed), (as in Isa. lviii. 6). 


LUKE Xii. 53. 


Picture of divided households, adopted from Mic. vii. 6. See also 
Mark xiii. 12. 


LUKE xxii. 37: Isa. liii. 12. 


we, 
fTeb., Luke. ‘He was reckoned with transgressors.” 
Sept. “ He was reckoned among the transgressors.” 


Luke employs the Greek terms of the Septuagint, but follows the 
sense of the Aramaic version, which gave the Hebrew, word for word. 


Zsa. iii, 12: TH] DYYwWS-Ne 
Sept. : “Ev roic cvopote tAoytobn. 
Luke: Mera dvopav édoyloon, 


The words are spoken by the prophet concerning the servant of 
Yahwe, the righteous kernel of Israel, chiefly the pious among the 
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exiles in Babylon, who, though upright, were treated by their enemies 
as if they were malefactors; nay, Yahwe himself dealt with his ser- 
vant as if he were a transgressor. Jesus, to whom the words are here 
applied by himself, is the realization of this whole prophetic picture 
of the misunderstood, rejected, suffering servant of God. This pro- 
phetic word was, as he says, fulfilled in him. As he adopted the 
description of the prophet’s mission in Isa. lxi. 1, 2, as setting forth 
his own (see on Luke iv. 18), so he adopts this picture of a life of 
sacrifice for others as a faithful portraiture of his life. 

Mark xv. 28, which gives this quotation, is omitted by the latest 
editors of the New-Testament text. 


Text. — The peta dvouov of Luke is a literal translation of our Heb. 
DypwS-nsx. But the article of Sept. év role dvouore does not necessarily imply 
an article in its Heb. text; here it is a concession to Greek idiom. 


LUKE =xill. 463 PS. xxxi. 6 (5). 


fleb., Luke. “\nto thy hands I commit my spirit.” 


The Septuagint has: “I will commit,” not so well. Jesus doubt- 
less uttered these words in Aramaic (Bohl); and Luke’s Greek is a 
translation of them by himself, or by some predecessor from whom 
he received them. 


PeeXXKIe On WV Tpas 4p vie! 
Sept.: W’¢ xeipac cov mapabjooua 7d rvEed ue pov. 
Luke: Wig xyeipig oov maparideuae 76 mvedua pov. 


In the psalm, the words express the general committal of the life 
to God’s keeping; there is no reference to death. But they include 
the yielding-up of the spirit to the divine care in the moment of 
death, as Jesus here uses them. These words seem to take the place, 
in Luke, of the exclamation found in Matt. xxvii. 46 ; Mark xv. 34. 


Text. — The latest editions of Luke read maparifeuat, instead of the mapa- 
Ojoouat of the received text, which is identical with Sept. The Peshitto and 
Curetonian Syriac versions also have the present. 
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JOHN. 
JOHN i. 51: GEN. xxviii. 12. 


Jacob in his dream sees a ladder reaching from earth to heaven, 
and “angels of God ascending and descending on it,” a symbol of 
the constant communication between heaven and earth, between God 
and his servants. In John, this symbolism is used by Jesus of him- 
self (not cited as a prediction), the “Son of man,” who is in con- 
stant communication with the Father through the angels, the ministers 
of the divine will: Jesus occupies the position, not of the ladder 
(in which case the Greek would be different), but of Jacob. The 
wording of the quotation follows the Hebrew closely. 


Text. — Sept. has én’ airp, on the ladder, as means of ascent and descent; 
John, én? tov vidv Tod dvOparov, on the Son of man, as object and aim. 


JOHN ii. 17: Ps. lxix. 10 (9). 
Heb. ‘The zeal of thy house has eaten‘fne up.” 


So the Septuagint. John: “shall eat me up,” changing from past 
to future in order to bring out the supposed predictive character of 
the passage. 


Ps. 1xix. 10: “WN IIN PY Np 
Sept. : ‘O Gdoc rob oixov cov Karépayé pe. 
John: ... Kataduyerai je. 


The parallelism of the two situations is obvious. The psalm- 
passage was remembered and quoted by the disciples when they saw 
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their Master, heedless of the consequences to himself, engaged in 
driving away the polluters of the temple-enclosure. The psalm was 
regarded as Messianic, and this occurrence in the life of Jesus as the 
fulfilment of a prediction. Hence the evangelist felt himself war- 
ranted in writing, “shall eat me up.” While parts of the psalm (as 
this verse) might be adopted by the Messiah, as expressing his feel- 
ing, other parts (as the vindictive verses, 23-29 [22-28]) would be 
out of keeping therewith. 


Text. — The received text of John has xatégaye, as Sept., perhaps a correc- 
tion after Sept.; the future xataddyerat (which is found in the Sin. manuscript 
of Sept.) is supported by the best manuscript authority. If this verb could be 
considered a present, we might derive the evangelist’s rendering from an Ara- 
maic version. But the Aram. would not permit a future translation (for it would 
have the perfect as the Heb.), and the evangelist must have freely changed the 
time. 


JOHN vi. 31: Ps. Ixxviii. 24. 


ffeb. ‘Corn of heaven he gave them.” 
Sept. “ Bread of heaven he gave them.” 
Fohn. “ Bread from heaven he gave them to eat.” 


Ps. xxviii. 24: 1D JY DIDWAT7 
Sept.: “Aptov obpavod édwkev avroic, 
Fohn: “Aptov ék Tov obpavod Eduxev abtoic gayetv. 


The rendering of the evangelist is a free use of the Septuagint 
material: his “to eat” is supplied, for the sake of fulness, from the 
preceding clause of the psalm-verse (and compare Exod. xvi. 15) ; 
and his “ from heaven” is a modification (after Exod. xvi. 4) for the 
purpose of expressing distinctly the origin of the bread, and pointing 
the comparison with Jesus,—he and it came down from heaven. 
The citation is made by the Jews (see the history in Exod. xvi.), 
who, referring to this great “sign”? showed by God through Moses, 
demand a similar sign from one who claims to come from God. His 
answer is, that God (not Moses) did indeed once give this bodily 
food from heaven to his people; but the true food of God is He 
whom God has appointed to be the spiritual life of the world. 
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Text.—In the Sept., dayeiv stands immediately before the quoted clause. 
There is no need to suppose that the evangelist follows an Aramaic version; 
such a version would not be likely to make the changes found in John’s text. 


JouN vi. 45: Isa. liv. 13. 


Heb. “And all thy sons shall be disciples of 
Yahwe.” 

Sept. “ And all thy sons [1 will cause to be] taught 
of God.” 

John. “ And they shall all be taught of God.” 


Zsa. Viv. 132 TMV WY WI3-4D) 
Sept.: Kat mavrac trove viobs cov didaxtod¢ feov. 
Fohn: Kat éoovrat ravteg dwWaxtot deov, 


The Septuagint, instead of making this a new sentence as the 
Hebrew does, connects it with the preceding, a verb from which has 
to be supplied. It otherwise renders the Hebrew exactly, except 
that it has “God” instead of “the Lord” (for “Yahwe’’), a change 
of the divine name which may be referred to a variation in old 
Hebrew manuscripts. John has the Septuagint before him, but alters 
it to suit the connection of his discourse ; his reference here to “the 
prophets” in general shows that he does not mean to hold himself 
with literal exactness to the text. For the old Israelitish expression, 
“thy sons,” he substitutes the general “they ;’’ and the connection 
of the sentence requires the change of the Septuagint accusative into 
the nominative. Thus he comes undesignedly into closer similarity 
to the Hebrew. ‘These alterations, naturally explicable from his free 
method of citing, would be hard for an Aramaic translation. 

The prophet, describing the ideal Israel of the future, represents 
all its members as entering into such personal relations with God that 
they shall need no human teacher. Jesus, adopting the words, applies 
them to the kingdom of God that he proclaimed ; to him, as the sent 
of God, would come all those whom the Father had taught. The 
essence of the thought, in the prophet and in John, is that spiritual 
knowledge is received by inward divine enlightenment. 


JOHN. 85 


The expression, “the prophets,” is here perhaps equivalent to 
“the book of the prophets ;’’ but more probably such other pas- 
sages as Joel ili. (ii. 28-32) are alluded to. 


JOHN vii. 38. 


John. ‘He who believes on me, as the Scripture 
says, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” 


Prov. xviii. 4: 7] WP YS IMI wH-|y 7327 OPPy, oD 
Sept.: “Ydwp 3a0d Aoyoc év xapdia dvdpdc, rorapydc dé dvarndvber kal mnyn Cw7e. 
Fohi: Uorapot éx tH¢ Kotdtac abtovd pevoovow tdatoc COvros, 


No perfectly satisfactory account of the origin of this quotation 
has yet been given. If we include the opening words, “he who 
believes on me,” in the citation, we shall be more inclined to regard 
it as a free rendering of Isa. lvili. 11: “Thou shalt be ... like a 
spring of water whose waters fail not,” where the prophet describes 
the perpetual prosperity of those who live righteously in obedience 
to God ; they shall be like a watered garden or a perennial spring. 
This explanation is favored by the fact that the preceding word: “ If 
any one thirst, let him come to me and drink,” is after Isa. lv. 1: 
“ Ho, every one who thirsts, come ye to the waters.” The “living 
water”’ of John is equivalent to Isaiah’s “‘ whose waters fail not,” but 
otherwise the dissimilarity in form of the two passages is obvious. 

If we suppose the quotation to include only the last clause (which 
is better), a more probable original for it is found in Prov. xviii. 4 
(Hody, Bohl): Hebrew, “The words of a man’s mouth are deep 

_waters, a rushing torrent, a fountain of wisdom ;” Septuagint, “The 
word in a man’s heart is deep water, and a river springs forth and a 
fountain of life.” This latter rendering is obtained by slight changes 
of the Masoretic text. The reference in the Hebrew is to the pro- 
foundness, power, and perpetuity of the thought and word of the 
wise man; the Septuagint refers the man’s word to his “heart” (that 
is, his whole inner being), and makes the word a springing or flowing 
river, and a source of life. Hence John’s expression might come 
without great difficulty: Septuagint, “A river springs forth, and a 
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fountain of life,” might be freely rendered, “rivers of life [or, of 
living water] flow ;” and these proceed out of the man’s heart, or inner 
being, to which the evangelist’s “out of his belly” is exactly equiv- 
alent. The change from “heart” to “belly” would then be referred 
not to an Aramaic version based on the Septuagint (which would 
have no motive for such an alteration, since “ heart’ was as common 
an expression in Aramaic as in Hebrew or Greek), but to the desire 
of Jesus to express more distinctly the inwardness and independence 
of the spiritual life which they enjoyed who through him came into 
spiritual relation with God. Or, if we suppose the present form of 
the saying to have been given by the evangelist, he may have chosen 
this term with reference to the indwelling of the Spirit which was 
afterwards to be given (verse 39, and xv. 26, 27). The figure was 
suggested by the water-libation which was performed in the temple- 
court on the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles (verse 37). 


Text. — For avarnove of Sept., read dvaridvet. Sept. év xapdia is paraphrase 
of *5, “mouth;” for M3DN, “wisdom,” it seems to have read N, “life.” The 
evangelist gives a free paraphrase of Sept. 


JOHN vii. 42. 


+ 


‘Has not the Scripture said that the Christ comes 
of the seed of David, and from Bethlehem, the village 
where David was?” 


An appeal to the Old Testament by the Jews, in connection with 
the Messianic claim of Jesus, who was said to come from Galilee. 

As to the Davidic origin of the Messiah, the passages intended 
are such as 2 Sam. vil. 12,135 Isa«xi. 1 ; Jer.-Xxill. 5,10, Xxxill ass 
Ezek. xxxvii. 24, 25. As to his relation to Bethlehem, Mic. v. 1. 


JOHN viii. 56. 


‘Abraham, your father, rejoiced that he should see 
my day, and he saw it and was glad.” 
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The reference is to Abraham’s prevision of a time of blessedness 
for his posterity: Gen. xii. 2, 3, xvii. 7, xxii. 18, “In thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth bless themselves ;” that is, thy posterity 
shall be the standard of blessing for all nations. The Messianic 
import of these passages is assumed. See on Gal. iii. 16. 


JOHN x. 34: Ps. lxxxii. 6. 
fTeb. “TI said, Ye are gods,” 


So the Septuagint and John. 


Ps. Ixxxii. 6: DAN DON AION IN 
Sept. Fohn: Ey eixa Geoi éore. 


The psalm is an address to unjust Israelitish judges, before whom 
the psalmist holds up the contrast between their unworthy conduct 
and the loftiness of their official position: so exalted were they, as 
dispensers of justice, as representatives of the supreme Judge, that 
they were even called gods. So, probably, in Exod. xxii. 28. Jesus 
bases on this passage an argument from the less to the greater: if 
these men were called gods because they were the bearers of God’s 
word, if they were sons of the Most High, how much more might 
this name be applied to him whom God had specially sanctified to 
show him to men! If the lesser man, how much more the greater 
man! The argument assumes that the name “son of God” did not 
imply equality with God. 


Text. — The name D'S is applied in the O. T., outside of divine beings, 
only to men (not to angels, who are called pox ‘32, “sons of God,” Gen. 
vi. 2; Job i. 6), and only with certainty to judges, as here and Exod. xxii. 28; 
in Ps. xlv. 7 (6), where it seems to be used of a Jewish king, the text and mean- 
ing are doubtful. In its application to judges, we might suppose it used simply 
in its original etymological sense, perhaps “dreadful;” but it seems more prob- 
able that they were called “gods” as being representatives of God on earth in 
the high function of rightly ordering the life of God’s people. 
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JouN xii. 27: Ps. xlii. 7 (6). 


Heb. ‘‘My soul is cast down in me.” 
Sept. “ My soul was troubled in me.” 
Fohn. ‘ My soul is troubled.” 


Ps. xii. 7: NMA war Oy 
Sept.: Tpd¢ éuavrov 7 wuxn pov érapaxon. 
John: H woxy pov terapaxrat, 


After the Septuagint, with change of tense to suit the occasion. 
Compare Matt. xxvi. 38; Mark’xiv. 34. 


JOHN xii. 38; Rom. x. 16: IsA. liii. 1. 


fleb. ‘Who has believed our report, and to whom 
has the arm of Yahwe been revealed ?” 


So the Septuagint, John, and Romans (Romans has only the first 
clause), except that they add at the beginning the address, “ Lord.” 
The New Testament follows the Septuagint. 


Zsa tiie: ANIA “P-y MTD yr anyew) poxo op 
Sept., Fohn, Rom.: Kipte, tig éxiotevoe tH axon nuav; kal 6 Bpaxlwy kvpiov tive 
ameKanvoon. 


Isaiah speaks of the incredulity of foreign nations and of ungodly 
Israelites towards the account given by the prophets of the true char- 
acter, function, and future of the righteous Israel, the “servant of 
Yahwe.” John quotes the declaration as fulfilled in the Jews’ unbe- 
lief towards Jesus (the true “servant of the Lord”’); and Paul, simi- 
larly, of the failure of the Jews of his time to accept the gospel. 
In John, the “ our report” is referred to the preaching of Jesus; in 
Romans, to that of the apostles. In both cases, there is a close 
historical parallelism and spiritual fulfilment, but not a literal histor- 
ical prediction. Isaiah “saw his glory” (John xii. 41) in the form 
of a vision of a perfect servant of God, suffering, teaching, and 
saving ; but the Old-Testament text does not lead us to suppose that 
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the prophet had before him any definite, historical shape of an indi- 
vidual man to appear in the far future. On the following quotation, 
verse 40, see on Matt. xiii. 14. 


JOHN xiii. 18: Ps. xli. 10 (9). 


f7eb. “ Even my familiar friend, in whom I trusted, 
who ate my bread, has lifted up his heel against me.” 


So the Septuagint (xl. 10). 


Fohn (taking the latter clause of the psalm-verse). 
“He who eats my bread [ov, eats bread with me] has 
lifted up his heel against me.” 


Ps. xi. 10: IPH YY MM ven? Dix 
Sept.: ‘O éoiwv aprove ov éueyahvvev én’ éué mrepviopov. 
John: ‘O Tpdywv yov Tov aprov Ennpev En’ Eué THY TIEpvay avTod. 


The psalm describes the suffering of a man sick, and surrounded 
by enemies, among them one who had been his intimate friend, but 
had turned against him. Its authorship and historical occasion can- 
not be determined. Its tone is purely individual, without reference 
to any future person ; and it is not free from a revengeful spirit, verse 
11 (10). The expression, “to lift up the heel against,” means to be 
hostile, to raise the foot in order to stamp, or to set out on some 
hostile procedure. According to the account given in John, the 
psalm is regarded by Jesus as Messianic, and these words applied 
to the treachery of Judas. It is possible that the first clause of the 
psalm-verse is omitted in order to avoid the statement that Jesus 
trusted Judas (compare John ii. 24, 25, vi. 70, 71). In regard to 
the question whether the evangelists have always correctly reported 
the words of Jesus, see the Introduction. 


Text.—John does not follow Sept. or Heb., but renders freely after ‘the 
former (as he elsewhere does), choosing his own words. His tp@ywv is not 
found in Sept. at all, though not uncommon in the N. T.; in classic Greek it 


means “to gnaw.” 
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JOHN xv. 25: Ps. Ixix. 5 (4). 


Heb., Sept. “They who hate me without cause 


’ 


ane) sd: 
Fohn. “ They hated me without cause.” 


A free adoption after the Septuagint. 


Ps. \xix. 5: DIN “NY 
Sept.: Oi pocodvréc we dwpedy. 
Fohn: “Ort éuionody pe dwpeay, 


The expression occurs in Ps. lxix. 5 (4), xxxv. 19 (and see Ps. 
cix. 3, cxix. 161), as descriptive of the psalmist’s enemies, and was 
equally applicable to the Jewish enemies of Jesus. It is here intro- 
duced by the phrase: “that the word written in their law might be 
fulfilled ;’? where the term “law,” properly in Jewish usage a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Zora, “instruction, law,” includes the whole of 
the Old Testament, inasmuch as this was all a divine instruction and 
law to men. 


Text.— The word dwpedy, in classic Greek “freely, without price,” is used 
in Sept. and N. T. in the sense of “without cause, undeservedly,” as translation 
of Heb. BIN, “freely, in vain, without cause.” 


JOHN xix. 24: Ps. xxii. 19 (18). 


fled, “ They divide my garments among them, and 
on my clothing do they cast lots.” ‘ 

Sept., Fohn. “ They divided . . . did they cast lots.” 

John follows the Septuagint literally. 

Ps xodi1g: Ia ear wasy-byy ond “aa spbm 

Sept., Fohn: Avewspicavto ta iudtid uov éavroi¢, kat én? Tov iuatioudy pov &Barov 


KARpov. 


The psalmist is surrounded by fierce enemies, who strip off his 
clothing, and share it among themselves. John, taking the psalm as 
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Messianic, regards this passage as a prediction of the division of the 
garments of Jesus among the soldiers who performed the crucifixion. 
The parallelism, however, is not a strict one: the soldiers took the 
garments, not out of enmity to him whom they crucified, but as cus- 
tomary perquisites. In Matt. xxvii. 35, Mark xv. 24, Luke xxiii. 34, 
the dividing of the garments is mentioned, but there is no reference 
to the Old Testament. 


JOHN xix. 36: Exon. xii. 46; Num. ix. 12; o7, Ps. xxxiv. 21. 


Eixod., Heb. “ A bone in it ye shall not break.” 

Vat. Sept. ‘A bone of it ye shall not break” (Alex., 
shall not be broken). 

Num. ‘They shall not break.” 

Fohn. “ A bone of him shall not be broken.” 

Ps., H[eb., Sept. “ |Yahwe preserves all his bones], 
one of them shall not be broken.” 


Exod. xii. 46: Y2-9V3WD-8Y_ DYD) 

Sept. : "Oorodv ob ovvtpiete an’ abtod. 

Num. has 4.3" and ovvtpinpovow. 

Ps. xxxiv. 21: TI NO TIAN NNN Yninyy-bd sw 
Sept.:...’Oord... & & adbrov od ovrtpisjoeTa, 

Fohn: ’Oatovv ob ovvrpiBnoerat adtod. 


The passage in Exodus relates to the paschal lamb, which was 
to be cooked and eaten whole; and if this be the reference of the 
evangelist, he describes Jesus as the atoning lamb, as in i. 29, where, 
however, the allusion is rather to Isa. liii. If it be the psalm-passage 
that is intended, the original sets forth the care that God exercises 
over his servants, so that not one of their bones is broken. So far as 
the wording in John is concerned, the quotation might be from either 
of these passages. But as this evangelist never elsewhere cites pre- 
dictions from the Pentateuch (John viii. 56 is not an exception), but 
always from the Psalms and Prophets (his object being to present 
Jesus not as the Jewish Messiah, but as the idealized, spiritual Christ, 
the Son of God), the reference to the psalm seems the more prob- 
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able. With the fact that the legs of Jesus were not broken, — he be- 
ing already dead before the beginning of the sabbath, — is connected 
the piercing of his side by one of the soldiers, to which belongs the 
next quotation. 


Text. — The ovvrpiBjcerat of the psalm agrees with the form in John. The 
Alex. Sept. ovrzpiiera in Exod. is sufficiently near, if it be not an alteration 
after the N. T. text. On the cther hand, the dorotdv of John is found in Exod., 
but not in the psalm, where, however, it is naturally supplied. The aitov of 
the Gospel corresponds to the dx’ aitod of Exod., but has to be supplied in the 
psalm. 


JOHN xix. 37: ZECH. xii. 10. 


F[eb. “They shall look to me in respect to him 
whom they have pierced” (¢hat zs, slain). 

Sept. ‘They shall look to me because they mocked.” 

Fohn. ‘“ They shall look on him whom they pierced.” 


Zech. xii. 10: IPTAWY DN Sy swan 
Sept. : “EriBrépovtat mpdc yé dv’ Gv KaTopYRoarto. 
Fohn: “Opovrat cic ov éFexévegoar, 


The Hebrew is not to be rendered, as in the English Authorized 
Version, “They shall look on me whom they have pierced.” The 
sense is: “They [the people of Jerusalem] shall exhibit a kindly 
and prayerful spirit; and in their sorrow for their slain brethren of 
Judah, shall look to me, their God, for comfort.” i, 

The section Zech. xii. describes a phase of Israel’s fortunes of 
which the two features are: a siege of Jerusalem by its enemies, and 
its subsequent triumph, and therewith enmity between the city and 
the country districts of Judah, which is terminated by a complete 
reconciliation. How this hostility between Judah and Jerusalem 
arose, — whether the former was forced by the foreign enemy to join 
the besieging army, or in some other way two parties came into exist- 
ence, —is not clear. The future which the prophet depicts is, in any 
case, a triumph over foreign enemies, and the reconciliation of the 
two Jewish parties. “In the siege against Jerusalem,” says he, 


/ 
— a a es 
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“Judah shall take part [verse 2], all the nations of the earth shall 
assemble against Jerusalem, but I, Yahwe, will smite them [3, 4]. 
The leaders of Judah [the country districts] shall see that their 
proper course, their strength, is to act with Jerusalem, and they shall 
attack the foreign enemy, and Jerusalem shall remain in its place 
[5,6]. But Yahwe will also save Judah, and maintain it against the 
haughty pretensions of the Davidic family and the inhabitants of the 
city [7]. He will at the same time give heroic might to Jerusalem, 
and destroy the beleaguering nations [8, 9]. Then the people of 
Jerusalem shall receive the spirit of kindness and supplications, they 
shall turn with prayer to God in respect to their countrymen who 
have been slain in battle, and there shall be a universal mourning for 
the dead, comprising all families, and all members of each family.” 
The date of this passage is variously fixed, by some just after Josiah’s 
death (which is perhaps alluded to in verse 11), when the Chaldzans 
were approaching Jerusalem; by others, on the occasion of some 
unknown attack by the surrounding peoples in. the fifth or fourth 
century B.C. 

The reference, by the evangelist, to the piercing of Jesus’ side, is 
based on a translation and exegesis of the Hebrew that cannot be 
maintained. The “on him,” instead of the “on me” of the Hebrew, 
is either a free adaptation of the original, or from some Hebrew 
manuscript or some Greek or Aramaic version of the time. The 
Jewish commentators Rashi and Kimchi state that the passage was 
regarded as Messianic by some Jews; and in the tract Sukka, 51°, 
it is mentioned, that, by some, it was “ evil desire” that was pierced ; 
of Messiah ben Joseph, who, 


d 


while others interpreted the “ him,’ 
according to the later Jewish view, was to be slain (Wiinsche, 
Leiden des Messias, pp. 53, 64). 


Text. —In the Heb., pow, “to him,” instead of vy, “to me,” is found in 49 
manuscripts of K., and 17 of De R., and in others, as marginal Aev7/, also in the 
Soncino edition of the Prophets (A. D. 1485), in the Talmud tract Sukka, and 
in the Jewish writers Saadia (10th century), Aben Ezra (12th century), and 
Kimchi (13th century). But the mass of manuscripts and all the versions 
sustain the present text. A probable reason for the change into Px is found 
in the fact, that according to the incorrect translation: “They shall look on me 
whom they pierced,” the piercing of the divine Being presented a serious diffi- 
culty, which the alteration of this one word removed. The expression ox wan 
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may mean either “to look upon” or “to look to;” but here, where God is the 
speaker, the second sense alone is applicable. Moreover, the insertion of D& 
before WW shows that the relative pronoun does not refer to the preceding 
word, but introduces a new object which depends on the following verb, “in 
respect to him [o7, them] whom they pierced.” See Ewald, Heb. Gram. § 333, a, 
footnote 3.—— Sept. might be rendered: “ They shall look to me in behalf of 
those whom they mocked.” The xatwpyycavro is probably not rendering of TP, 
“leap, insult” (inversion of YP); but interpretation of Pt, taken as meaning 
“to pierce with ridicule.” For discussion of this and the readings of the other 
Greek versions, see De Rossi, Variz Lectiones, and Field’s edition of the 
Hexapla, on Zech. xii. 10. 


es, 


ACTS, 95 


ACTS. 


NCUSiE20 wbS.) xixs26)(25)" PSycixa Ss 


Ps. \xix., feb. “ Let their encampment be desolate, 
in their tents let there be no dweller.” 

Sept. “ Let their habitation be made desolate, and 
in their tents,” etc. 

Acts. “ Let his habitation be made desolate, and let 
there be no dweller in it.” 


Ps. Ixix. 26: 2 m-Os oFOANA New) ONTO 

Sept.: Tevndgta 7 émavdug abtév jpnuwpévn, nal év roi¢ oxnveuacw abtav ph 
E0TW 6 KATOLKOD. 

Acts: Levndqtw 4 émavdsc abrod épnwoc Kat un Eotw 6 Katou év adr7. 


Acts follows the Septuagint, with the change of “their” to “his” 
(to suit the application to Judas), and the substitution of “it” for 
“their tents,” for brevity, and to retain the reference to “ habitation.” 


Ps. cix., Zeb, “ Let another take his charge.” 


So the Septuagint and Acts. 


Ps, cix, 8: IWS np NAPS 
Sept.: Kat thv tnioxonny abrod AGBor Erepoc. 
Acts: Tay émioxonyy aitod AaBéTw Etepos. 


In the psalms quoted, there is no indication of a reference to any 
other person than him against whom the imprecations are directed. 
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These are treated in Acts as predictions of the fate of Judas, with 
the introductory formula, “for it is written in the book of Psalms.” 


Text. —*Enaviuc, “habitation,” is a not quite exact rendering of NYO, “en- 
campment.” The variations of the Acts text from the Septuagint call for no 
remark: they are freedoms taken by the N. T. writer. 


ACTS ii. 17-21; ROM. x. 13: JOEL iii. I-5 (ii. 28-32). 


Fleb. “And after this I will pour out my spirit on all 
flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall proph- 
esy, your old men shall dream dreams, your young 
men shall see visions, and even on the bondmen and 
bondwomen in those days I will pour out my spirit. 
And I will give portents in the heavens and on the 
earth, blood and fire and columns of smoke; the sun 
shall be turned into fire and the moon into blood 
before the coming of the great and terrible day of 
Yahwe. And every one who shall call on the name 
of Yahwe shall be saved.” 


The Vatican Septuagint agrees with the Hebrew, with a few varia- 
tions: “of my spirit,” instead of ‘my spirit;” ‘and.’ is inserted 
before “your old.men” and “your young men ;” instead of “the 
bondmen,” stands “my bondmen ;”’ “vapor,” instead of “columns By 
“notable,” instead of “terrible.” The Alexandrian Septuagint varies 
from the Vatican by writing: “yea, and on my bondmen;” “my 
bondwomen ;”’ agreeing in this with Acts. 


Acts, “And in the last days, says God, I will pour 
out of my Spirit on all flesh, and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall 
see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams; 
yea, and on my bondmen and on my bondwomen in 
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those days I will pour out of my Spirit, and they shall 
prophesy. And I will give wonders in the heaven 
above, and signs on the earth beneath, blood and fire 
and vapor of smoke; the sun shall be turned into 
darkness and the moon into blood before the coming 
of the great and notable day of the Lord. And every 
one who shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.” 


Joel iii. 1-5: DID WWD WwW3-2-by NY-NY Fiewy INN 7) 
DIY oy aNy AFM oN. po mindy Dy IPI OINI23 
PIND OWE ONAID ANN oT Wavy MAD os ningeA-by 
mm oP N13 Py) ot) nym. wn JON wow : Wy NN, wR OF 

OID. MID ova NIP. Ww 5D mM eyo, Hun 

Sept.: Kal égorat peta tadta nal éxxyed and 10d mvebyatic pov ént naoav otipxa, 
kal mpodntebcovow of viol budv Kad ai Ovyatépec budv, Kai of mpEeoBirepoe budav 
évirrvia évurrviaobjoovrat, Kal of veavioxot buav opdaers Opovta* Kal Ext Tod SobAOUS 
ov Kat ért tac dobAag év talc Nuépace éxeivatc éxYeG dnd TOd TvEebuaTic pov" Kal ddcw 
tépata év TO obpave, Kal ent THC yg aiua Kal nip Kal dtyida Karvod" 6 HAvoc petao- 
Tpabhoetat ei¢ oxdTos Kal 7 oeAnvn eic aipa, mplv eXOetv Huépavy Kvpiov THY wEyGAnv Kai 
éxipavy. Kat éatat rac b¢ dy émtxahéontat TO bvoya Kupiov owbHoETaL. 

Acts: Kat éora év taic éoxcrace nuépacc, Aéyet 6 Oe6c, éxxed und Tod MvEebparde ov 
él mdoav oapKa, kal TpopyTetboovory ok viol budv Kal ai Ovyatépec buay, Kai ol vEea- 
vioxot budv Opuaels OwovTat, Kal of MpeoBiTepae buGv evumviow éevuTrviacbHoovtal' Kai 
ye émt tode dobAovs pov Kal énxt tac dotAac pov ev Taic Huepate éxeivate ExyYed and TOD 
mvebuatoc ov, kal TeoonTetocovoly, Kat dow Tépata tv TO odpayG dvw Kal onyEia 
ént Tie vie Kato, aia Kal Tip Kat atyida Kanvod' 6 HAlog wETaoTpagHoeTal Eic OKdTOC, 
Kal 7 oedgnvn sic aiua, xplv eAdetv nuépav Kvpiov tiv peyadnv Kal éExidar7, Kal Eorat 
mac b¢ éav Erikahéontat TO Gvoua Kupiov GwOHoerTal, 


Acts follows the Septuagint, with some changes. For “after this,” 
Acts has “in the last days,” an equivalent prophetic phrase (Isa. 
ii. 2; Mic. iv. 1; compare the Septuagint), here substituted as better 
pointing to the Gospel times ; the ‘says God”’ is inserted to point out 
that this is a divine utterance, as is plain in the Hebrew, but the pas- 
sage is here taken out of the connection ; the clauses relating to the 
“young men” and the “old men” are inverted, probably through 
inadvertence ; the phrase “and they shall prophesy” is added after 
the reference to bond-persons, in order to emphasize the honor done 
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to this lowest class of society ; “above” and “ below,” after “heaven” 
and “earth,” are rhetorical expansion ; “signs ”’ is inserted as appro- 
priate to the earth, while “wonders” belong to the heavens ; “ vapor”’ 
instead of “columns” (of smoke) is free rendering, or an error in 
the Septuagint, in which it several times occurs; “notable” (after 
the Septuagint), instead of “ dreadful, terrible,’ comes from a wrong 
understanding of the Hebrew word. 

Joel, after promising deliverance from the locust plague, predicts 
a great interposition of God, on behalf of his people (the “ day of 
Yahwe”’), the physical accompaniment of which will be portents 
on the earth (war, with destruction of human life and burning of 
cities) and in the heavens (eclipses of the sun and moon) ; while 
the spiritual accompaniment will be the endowment of all Israel with 
the prophetic gift, so that all, and not merely, as before, a small class, 
shall enjoy the immediate knowledge of the divine will. Peter finds 
the fulfilment of this prediction in the disciples of Jesus, as the true 
Israel, and especially in the spiritual power manifested by them on 
the day of Pentecost. . The spiritual enlightenment of the disciples, 
though not the national revival to which the prophet looked forward, 
was in the line of that universal diffusion of the knowledge of God 
of which he speaks. ‘The prophetic expression, ‘“ call on the name,” 
means to render religious worship (compare Gen. iv. 26); and the last 
sentence of the quotation declares that whoever shall belong to the 
worshippers of Yahwe shall be saved in the great catastrophe described 
in chapter iv. (English Authorized Version, iii.). Peter understands 
this of the Messiah ; and so Paul in Rom. x. 13, where this part alone 
of the passage is quoted. 

“a, 

Text.—’Ev taic éoxaray tuépac is translation of DDT NAMI; dard tod 
mrebuatos wov, instead of 73 mvedué pov, from a feeling that only a part of the 
divine spirit could be given to men; as the 0°73)’ and NNW are in Joel un- 
doubtedly bond-persons, it seems better to take the dovAove and dobAac of Acts 
in the same sense, in spite of the yov, which would point to the rendering ‘“ser- 
vants, worshippers;” drpida, “vapor,” is inexact rendering of MW, “col- 


éridavi, “notable, illustrious,” is the translation of 811), wrongly taken 
to be from the verb 8", “to see.” 


umns ;” 
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ACTS ii. 25-28, 31, xili. 35: Ps. xvi. 8-11. 


fleb. “1 set Yahwe before me continually ; because 
he is on my right hand, 1 am not moved. Therefore 
my heart is glad, and my glory rejoices, also my flesh 
dwells in security. For thou dost not abandon my 
soul to Sheol [ov, the under-world], thou dost not suf- 
fer thy beloved to see the pit. Thou makest known 
to me the way of life; in thy presence is fulness of 
joy, and at thy right hand are delights forever.” 

Sept. “1 foresaw the Lord before me continually, 
for he is on my right hand that I should not be moved. 
Therefore my heart was glad, and my tongue rejoiced, 
and moreover my flesh also shall dwell in hope. For 
thou wilt not abandon my soul to Hades, nor wilt thou 
suffer thy holy one to see destruction. Thou hast 
made known to me the ways of life; thou wilt fill me 
with joy with thy countenance [ov, thy presence] ; at 
thy right hand are delights forever.” 


Acts ii. is identical with the Septuagint, only omitting the last 
clause, “at thy right hand,” etc. Acts xiii. quotes only one clause, 
“thou wilt not suffer thy holy one to see destruction.” 


Ps. xvi, 8-11: 139 MDW 127 : vins-acpmn sa an sad AT Mw 
pron pan-xd Sinwh wing sipn-wd a :muady poet wa-AN a Sm 
TINS ninny Pay Oem mas. yay alles mind 
Sept.: Wpoopaunv tov xbpiov évoriov pov dia mavroc, bre é« defiv pod éorw iva 
Uh oahevda, 1a TovTO Hidpavdn 7 Kapdia pov Kai HyaAdLaoaTO H yAGoor j1ov, Ett O& 
Kal 9 oGp§ ov Kataoknvacer tm bAmids. brt obk &yxaradsiperc THY WuxHv pov sic ddnv, 
ovd® ddaete Tov botsv cov ideiv Stadbopar. éeyvaepicdc por ddod¢ Gare TANpdoELE [JE 
ELPPOOUVYS [ETA TOD TLOCOTOV OOD. 
Acts: Wpoopépynv rov Kipiov evdriov pov dia mavri¢, bre éx dekiav pov éotiv, iva 
UH carevdd. Sut TodTo niopavOn wou 7 Kapdia Kai HyaAMaoaTO H yAHooE ov, ET OE 
Kal 7 caps pov KataoKnvece én’ éArids? Ort obK éywaTarsiperc THY WuxXAY ov sic Gony, 
obd Odoetc Tov botdv cov ideiv diadbopay. étyvdptotc fot ddode Gwipc, MAnpddeto [Ee 


thpoobvnc peta TOU TPOCwTOV Gov, 
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The Septuagint “foresaw” or “beheld” for “set” is either free 
translation of our Hebrew word (perhaps causa reverenti@), or the 
rendering of a different text-word ; the paraphrase “tongue,” instead 
of “glory” (which is a common psalm expression for the whole per- 
sonality), is chosen as suiting better the act of rejoicing; the “and 
moreover”’ is inserted to emphasize “flesh” in contrast with “heart” 
and “tongue ;” “hope” for “security” is inaccurate ; “holy one” 
is an allowable rendering — the Hebrew signifies ‘ favored, beloved,” 
and then, by a natural transition, “pious, holy,” but it is doubtful 
whether it is here singular or plural; “destruction” (=“ death ’”’) 
does not here suit the parallelism of the clauses so well as “pit” 
(=the under-world”’) ; the plural “ ways,” instead of the singular 
of the Hebrew, perhaps comes from a different text; the verb “thou 
wilt fill,” instead of the noun “fulness,” is perhaps a different reading 
of the Hebrew; the past and future tenses of the Septuagint are not 
so well in keeping with the train of thought of the psalm as the 
present. 

The psalm is a pious thanksgiving to God for preservation and 
blessing, and at the end describes the author’s complete present 
security in the protecting presence of Yahwe. Idolaters, says the 
psalmist, shall be full of sorrow, but Yahwe is his lord, his portion, 
and has given him a goodly inheritance in the land; Yahwe is always 
at his right hand, to shield him and keep him firm: he dwells, there- 
fore, without fear of enemies, in security and joy, heart (the whole 
inward being), glory (equivalent to “soul,” that is, personality), flesh 
(body, here also=personality) ; God keeps him alive, away from the 
pit of Sheol (it is the wicked and the heathen that die, and descend 
to Sheol: Ps. lv. 24 [23], ix. 18 [17]); he lives on earth, and finds 
perpetual joy in God’s presence. According to the Old-Testament 
conception, death was the most grievous of ills, and earthly life the 
supreme blessing (Isa. xxxviii. 18, 19; Prov. ili. 16; Isa. Ixv. 20), 
and the psalmist here expresses his joyful confidence that this bless- 
ing is assured him through the Lord’s presence. 

Acts regards the passage as referring to the resurrection of the 
body ; and since David (assumed to be the author of the psalm) had 
died and never risen, the reference is interpreted to be to the Mes- 
siah, who is held here to speak through the mouth of David. The 
Davidic authorship is not essential to Peter’s argument, which would 
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hold equally of any old Israelitish psalmist. But of a Messianic 
reference there does not seem to be any trace in the psalm itself. 
The psalmist is speaking of his own present security: he has not in 
mind the immortality of the soul (as the older Jewish commentators 
hold), much less the resurrection of the body, but solely his preser- 
vation in earthly life by the favor of God. There is, therefore, no 
need to suppose that he is speaking of another person, on the ground 
that what he says cannot be true of himself. Rather, taking the 
psalm to be the expression of pious joy in the divine presence, and 
confidence in the divine protection, we may say that this protection 
would be accorded in the highest degree to Jesus, the supreme rep- 
resentative and embodiment at once of human piety and of divine 
excellence ; it is in him that the psalmist’s outburst of security in the 
consciousness of God’s presence finds its full expression. Acts finds 
in each clause of the psalm a prediction of the life of Jesus: he 
beholds God before him, and rejoices in the certainty of his resurrec- 
tion; though his soul shall descend into Hades, it shall not remain 
there, nor his flesh be destroyed, but he shall enter on the way of 
new bodily life. Paul’s argument in chapter xiii. is the same. Peter 
continues his argument from the Old Testament, to prove that the 
Messiah should rise from the dead, by a citation from Ps. cx. (see on 
Matt. xxii. 44). In verse 30, the reference is to 2 Sam. vil. 12, 13. 


Text. — Sept. mpoopounv perhaps represents JNW (al) or “NVW (Pole), 
from WW, “to see,” instead of “IW; for the marginal reading TDM, sing., 
“beloved one,” instead of the text plur., "TON, the authority is very strong, — 
Sept., Pesh. Syr., Targ., Vulg., about 300 Heb. manuscripts, and many printed 
editions and Jewish works; and the parallelism also favors this, the natural 
reference being to the author of the psalm. d:adfopdy takes the text-word NNW 
to be from the stem NNW, “to destroy,” instead of from Mv, “to sink,” which 
latter is required by the parallelism. mAnpwcete we, “thou wilt fill me,” perhaps 
represents the {/z/i/ or Prel of the verb YAW with suffix; but perhaps Sept. text 
was originally simply zAnpc cee or mAnpwotc, “fulness,” which a copyist took to 
be a verb, and added the pe as object. 


AGESmUn eeu 2a vile sii DEUTaxVills 5510, 


Feb. ‘A prophet from thy midst from thy brethren 
like me will Yahwe thy God raise up to thee —to him 
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shall ye hearken, . . . and the man who shall not 
hearken to my words which he shall speak in my name, 
I will require it from him.” 

Sept. “A prophet ... shall ye hearken ... and 
the man who shall not hearken to whatsoever that 
prophet shall speak in my name,” etc. 

Acts. ““A prophet shall the Lord God raise up to 
you from your brethren like me; to him ye shall 
hearken according to all things whatsoever he shall 
speak to you. And every soul who shall not hearken 
to that prophet shall be utterly destroyed out of the 
people.” 


Deut, xviii. 15, 19: MOS PTY MA 7) OP 392 PIN. Bw. 22 
ay WT ITT WR Toy pavTND Ww ND TIN... pA 
:yayD was 
Sept.: Upoonrny ék tov adeAbdv cov oc ésué dvacthoet oot kbpiog 6 Hedc¢ cov, aio 
axovcecbe. . . - Kal 6 UvOpwrog b¢ édv pH dKobon boa édv AaAjon 6 TpodHTHS éxEtvoc 
émt TO Ovouati pov éyw éxducHpow &F abtod. . 
Acts : Tpoonryy buiv dvacrgcet Kiptog 6 Oed¢ tx THv ddeAddv buoy we éué* adtod 
dxoboecbe Kara marta boa adv AaAjon mpdg budc. ~oTat O& maca WPuxn ric av uy 
cKovon TOD mpodytov Exeivou eoAEbpEevdHoeTat Ex TOD Aaod. 


The Septuagint differs from the Hebrew only in a word or two: 
the reading, “whatsoever that prophet shall speak” (verse 19), de- 
pends, perhaps, on a different Hebrew text from ours. Acts gives a 
free rendering, in part, perhaps, a paraphrase, after the, Septuagint : 
the second personal pronouns are made plural, “ you, yours,” instead 
of “thou, thy,” to suit the address to the people; the “from your 
[thy] midst” is omitted as superfluous; instead of “the Lord thy 
God,” the latest editions of Acts have the breviloquence, “the Lord 
God ;” the clause, “according to all things,” etc., is transposed from 
verse 19, with the insertion of “all” for emphasis; the “every soul” 
is a stronger expression of the New-Testament writer for “the man ae 
the expression, “ shall be utterly destroyed out of the people,” instead 
of “TI will require it from him,” is either the substitution of a com- 
mon phrase of punishment (Gen. xvii. 14; Lev. xvii. 4, xviii. 29), 
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as an interpretation of the more general expression of the Hebrew, 
or a different reading of the Hebrew text. 

In Deuteronomy, the connection shows that the word “prophet” 
is used collectively, the reference being to the whole line of proph- 
ets as interpreters of the divine will, and intermediaries between God 
and the people: “ You were afraid of God’s terrors at Horeb (Sinai), 
and asked that you might not again hear his voice: he grants your 
request, and will raise up prophets who shall speak in his name, and 
whom you must obey; and if any prophet pretend to speak in my 
name when I have not commanded him (the test being, whether his 
prediction is fulfilled), he shall die.’’ Jesus is here included in so far 
as he is the culmination of the prophetic institution in Israel, and his 
life is the final realization of this declaration of Deuteronomy. Acts, 
however, regards the passage as a direct historical prediction of Jesus, 
and refers, further, to the testimony of all the prophets from Samuel 
on, who, it is declared, as many of them as spoke, told of these days 
(verse 24). 


Text.—In Sept., verse 19, 60a éév for "137 is perhaps paraphrase; the in- 
sertion of 6 mpogy7n¢ éxeivog serves to emphasize the grammatical subject. In 
Acts, doa wor is equivalent to ma¢ dvOpwroc ; éfoAeOpevOqoerat Ex TOd Aaod possibly 
represents, in the Heb. text, 9}19 NID" or 113), instead of our NYDN WIIN 
and may have come from some Aramaic or Greek version of the time. 


ACIS iila25") GAL. ilies, TOs GEN, XX. 15, XXViloyAyy Xl. 3. 


Gen. xxii., xxvi., Hed. “ And all the nations of the 
earth shall bless themselves in thy seed.” 

Sept. “ Shall be blessed.” 

Acts. ‘“‘ And in thy seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” 

Gen. xii., Heb. “ And all the families of the earth 
shall bless themselves in thee.” 


And compare Gen. xviii. 18, xxviii. 14. 


Sept. “ Shall be blessed.” 
Gal. iii. 8: ‘<All the nations shall be blessed in thee.” 
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Gen. xxii. 18, xvi. 4: PIS 99 yy wIan 

Sept.: Kal évevdoyndjoovtat tv 76 oné pati cov névta Ta tOvn THC ye. 
Acts: Kat tv 76 onéppati cov etdoyndjoovta nacat ai matpal the yI¢. 
Gen. xii. 3: TINT Navid 4D 72 9972 

Sept. Gal. iii. 8: "Evevdoyndjoovrar tv ool. 

Gen. xviii. 18: PIR wa 5D 

Sept., Gal.; Wdvta ra E0vn. 


The New-Testament writers here combine different Genesis pas- 
after Gen. xxii., and “families” after Gen. 


” 


sages. SACtsnas “seed 
xii.; Galatians has “nations” after Gen. xxii., and “in thee” after 
Gen. xii. 

“To bless one’s self in a person,” is to take him as the standard 
of blessing, to wish that one may be blessed like him, to invoke his 
blessing on one, or, if the person be divine, to invoke his aid. So 
of God, in Isa. lxv. 16: ‘that he who blesses himself in the earth 
may bless himself in the true God,” that is, may invoke the true God 
as the source of blessing; and so Jer. iv. 2. Of man, Ps. Ixxil. 17: 
“May his name [the king’s] endure for ever; . . . may men bless 
themselves in him, may all nations call him happy;”’ here men wish 
themselves as happy as the king. In Gen. xlvili. 20, the explanation | 
of the phrase is given: “And he [Jacob] blessed them that day, 
saying, In thee shall Israel bless, saying, God make thee as Ephraim 
and as Manasseh.” ‘The form of the verb (//z¢ipae/) in Gen. xxii. 
and xxvi. is the same as that in Ps. lxxii., and the translation would 
naturally be the same ; in Gen. xviii. and xii., a similar form (lVifaZ) 
is employed, and the similarity of connection favors the same mean- 
ing. According to this, Israel was to be so greatly klessed that 
other nations should wish themselves like it ; and this blessing, as, the 
general course of thought of the Old Testament suggests, was. to 
involve, and be based on, a knowledge of the true God. Further, 
Israel believed, in the later times, that it was to give this knowledge to 
other peoples, and thus it would become not merely the standard, but 
also the source, of blessing to them, 
filled in Jesus. 


an expectation that was ful- 


According to the other translation, these passages contain predic- 
tions of Israel’s mission to bless the nations ; and so it is taken in the 
New Testament, and interpreted of the Messiah. In Acts, Peter, 
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speaking to the Jews, says, “ You are the sons of the covenant which 
God made with Abraham, saying, In thy seed, etc. ; and this promise 
he has fulfilled by raising up his servant (Jesus), and sending him to 
turn you from your iniquities.” In Gal. iii. 8, Paul cites the promise 
to Abraham (Gen. xii. and xviii.) to prove that faith is to be the 
means of blessing, that is, of justification, to all the nations ; since they 
were all to be blessed in Abraham, that is, to share his blessing under 
its condition, faith. The original passage does not, indeed, contain 
any reference to faith: it is, according to the translation of the Sep- 
tuagint, which Paul used, simply a declaration that Abraham (that is, 
the Jewish people) was to be a source of blessing to the nations. 
But, on the ground that the blessing is to be spiritual, he properly 
infers that it could not come without faith in God, or, what according 
to his view was the same thing, faith in Christ; and he therefore 
says that in this promise the gospel was preached beforehand to 
Abraham. 

Paul returns to this subject in Gal. iii. 16 (referring to Gen. 
xviii. 18 and xxvi. 4, and perhaps to Gen. xvii. 8, 10), in order to 
make a Messianic argument from the word “seed.” The promise, 
says he, was to Abraham and his seed; and inasmuch as the singular 
“seed” is used, and not the plural “seeds,” the reference must be 
to the Messiah: “ Now, to Abraham were the promises spoken, and 
to his seed —he says not, And to seeds, as of many, but as of one, 
And to thy seed, which is Christ.” This argument, however, is not 
sustained by the Hebrew linguistic usage, or by the connection in 
Genesis. The Hebrew word in question is always used in the Old 
Testament in the singular when it means “ posterity,” and cannot in 
itself point to an individual person; nor, as we may infer from the 
constant Old-Testament usage, would it occur to an ancient Hebrew 
writer that he could make such a reference by the mere use of this 
singular form, which is in this respect almost exactly equivalent to 
our word “posterity.” Further, in all the passages in Genesis the 
connection shows that it is the nation Israel that is spoken of; there 
is no hint of a reference to the Messiah. The apostle seems here 
to have employed a rabbinical or midrashic method of exegesis, based 
on the later Hebrew and Jewish-Aramaic use of the word “seed.” 
The later language departed from the Old-Testament usage in em- 
ploying the singular for an individual, and making a plural which it 
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used in the sense of “posterity ;”?* and Paul simply transfers this 
usage to the Greek term of the Septuagint, and on it constructs his 
argument. So in Gen. iv. 10: “The voice of thy brother’s blood 
cries to me” (where the Hebrew word for “ blood” is plural), the 
rabbis read “ bloods,” and interpreted it to mean the blood of Abel 
and of his posterity (Midrash Bereshith Rabba, on Gen. iv. 10) ; and 
in Gen. iv. 25, the “another seed” is interpreted of the Messiah 
(Midrash Rabba, on Ruth iv. 14, cited by Bohl). It is not neces- 
sary to the apostle’s point (which is, that the Mosaic law could not 
set aside the earlier promise to Abraham), to show a direct prediction 
of the Messiah in the Genesis passage : it would be sufficient to point 
out that the Christ summed up in himself all the promises to Abra- 
ham. But taking the modern sense of the word “seed,” against the 
Old-Testament usage, he asserts, not that the word mzgh¢ by its form 
apply to the individual Messiah, but that it #ws¢ be so interpreted. 
In Acts, likewise, the word “seed ”’ seems to be understood as refer- 
ring especially to Jesus as the Messiah (see verse 26). 


Text. —In Gen. xii. 3, Sept. renders Heb. NNDWh, “families,” by gvAai, but 
Acts by matpiat, by which the Heb. term is elsewhere given in Sept. (1 Chron. 
xvi. 28; Ps. xxii. 28 [27]). Such familiar passages would be freely combined in 
quotation; or, in citation from memory, two passages might easily be con- 
founded. 


INGUES thi, Pigs ASS IPS wh Te, 


feb. ‘Why do the nations rage, and the peoples 
meditate vanity? ‘The kings of the earth set them- 
selves, and the rulers take counsel togetheF against 
Yahwe and against his anointed.” 

Sept., Acts. “Why did the nations act insolently, 
and the peoples meditate vain things? The kings of 
the earth set themselves in array, and the rulers 
assembled together against the Lord and against his 
anointed.” 


' The illustrations are given by Geiger, in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliand- 
ischen Gesellschaft, 1858, p. 307 f.; and by Bohl, in his Alttestamentliche Citate, p. 246 ff. 
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fs. ii. 1, 2: DINN ywc2dn JASN 7p Pr pray oy wy m9 
Imw-y MA-Oy s-DD 

Sept.: “Iva ti dpbasav é0vn, kal Aaol éuedérnoav Keva ; Tapéotyoav oi BactAeic Me 
Vig Kal ob dpxovres ovvnxOnoay ent 1d abTd Katd Tod Kupiov Kai KaTa& TOD Xptotov avtov. 
Acts: “Iva ti Eppbagav vy Kal Aaoi tuehétnoav Kev ; napéornoay oi Bacireis Tic 
ying kal ol dpyovtec ovvyXOnoay Eni TO avTd KaTA TOD Kuplov Kal Kata 70d Xpiorod adtov. 


Acts follows the Septuagint literally. The Septuagint incorrectly 
renders the verbs as past ; the connection shows that they are to be 
taken as present. The translation ‘“ assembled,” instead of “take 
counsel,” represents a different Hebrew text from ours; the context 
perhaps favors the Hebrew reading, the next verse giving the “coun- 
sel” of the kings, though this would also agree with the “assembled,” 
which is supported by the parallelism (“set themselves” in the first 
clause). 

The psalm predicts the triumph of a king of Jerusalem (Zion, 
verse 6), the anointed of Yahwe, against whom various nations had 
declared war, — apparently the surrounding subject-peoples of Judah 
who had rebelled. The date is uncertain; the time of Hezekiah 
seems the most probable (compare Isa. ix. 5 (Authorized Version, 6) 
and 1 Kings xviii. 8). The psalm is without inscription in the 
Hebrew ; the reference to David in Acts (verse 25) is in accordance 
with the Jewish rule of ascribing any anonymous psalm to the author 
of the next following, or “ David” is to be taken generally as equiv- 
alent to “the book of Psalms.”’ Our verses declare that hostility to 
the king of Judah is hostility to Yahwe, the God of Judah. The 
psalm (as an unfulfilled picture of royal greatness) is regarded by 
the earlier Jewish commentators (the Midrash) as Messianic, and 
is so taken (in a spiritualized sense) in Acts, where our passage is 
quoted of the gathering-together of Herod, Pilate, the Romans, and 


the Jews, against “ God’s holy servant Jesus” (verse 27). 


Text.— The ovvaydnoar, “assembled,” of Sept. and Acts, is rendering of 
17313 from Ty” (as in Num. x. 3), instead of our text-word 17D1J. 


ACTS vii. 


The speech of Stephen in this chapter is a string of quotations 
(all from the Pentateuch, except the four last), which may conve- 
niently be taken together, most of them requiring little remark. 
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Verse 3. ‘The God of glory appeared to our father 
Abraham when he was in Mesopotamia, before he Set 
tled in Charran, and said to him, Go forth from thy 
land and thy kindred, and come into the land which 
I shall show thee.” 


From Gen. xii. 1, after the Septuagint, with omission of one clause. 
The statement that the command came to Abraham in Mesopotamia 
is not in accordance with the Hebrew, which rather represents him 
as setting out, in obedience thereto, from Haran (Gen. xii. 5). 
Stephen seems to follow a traditional interpretation of his day, which 
desired to represent Abraham’s movements as controlled from the 
beginning by divine guidance. The rendering of the English Author- 
ized Version in Gen. xii. 1, — “the Lord had said,” instead of “the 
Lord said,” —is incorrect, and is apparently based on Stephen’s 
statement. 


Verse 5. ‘He promised to give it to him for a 
possession, and to his seed after him.” 


From Gen. xii. 7, xiii. 15, xv. 18. 


Verses 6, 7. “And God spake thus, that his seed 
should sojourn in a foreign land, and they should bring 
them into bondage and ill-treat them four hundred 
years; and the nation to whom they shall be i it bond- 
age will I judge, said God, and after that they shall 
come forth and worship me in this place.” 


From Gen. xv. 13, 14, after the Septuagint, with a few changes. 
The words, “and worship me in this place,” are apparently added 
from Exod. iii. 12, where it is said to Moses that Israel should serve 
God “on this mountain” (Horeb), but are here, in that case, inac- 
curately applied, as Abraham was not in Horeb, so far as appears, 
when he received this promise. Stephen combines the Old-Testa- 
ment material freely. 
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Verse 9. “The patriarchs, moved with envy [Gen. 
XXXvil. 11] against Joseph, sold [verse 28] him into 
Egypt.” 


The expressions “envy” and “sold” are the same as in the 
Septuagint. 


Verse 10. “And God was with him... and gave 
him favor and wisdom before Pharaoh ... and he 
made him governor over Egypt and all his house.” 


From Gen. xxxix. 33 xl. 41; 40. 


Verse 11. ‘“‘ There came a famine on all Egypt and 
Canaan.” 


Freely from Gen. xli. 54. 


Verse 12. “ Jacob, having heard that there was corn 
in Egypt.” 


From Gen. xhi. 1, 2. 


Verse 13. ‘‘ Joseph was made known to his breth- 
ren [Gen. xlv. 1, Sept.], and Joseph’s race was revealed 
to Pharaoh” (Gen. xlv. 16). 

Verse 14. “Joseph called Jacob and his kindred, 
seventy-five souls.” 


The Hebrew, Gen. xlvi. 27, Deut. x. 22, has “seventy;” the 
number in Acts is taken from the Septuagint of Genesis, which 
reckons nine sons of Joseph in Egypt, and, by adding these to the 
sixty-six that Jacob brought (verse 26), makes seventy-five. In 
Deuteronomy, however, the Vatican Septuagint has “seventy,” but 
the Alexandrian Septuagint (probably after Acts) “seventy-five.” 
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Verses 15, 16. “Jacob . ... died, he and our fath- 
ers, and were carried over to Sychem, and laid in the 
tomb that Abraham bought for a price of silver from 
the sons of Emmor in Sychem.” 


There is here a confusion between the two passages, Gen. l. 13 
(where it is said that Jacob’s sons buried him in the cave of Mach- 
pelah, which Abraham bought for a burying-place from Ephron the 
Hittite), and Josh. xxiv. 32 (where it is related that the bones of 
Joseph were buried in the ground which Jacob bought from the sons 
of Hamor). Whether this confusion belonged to the original speech, 
or was introduced by the author of Acts, or by a copyist, can hardly 
be determined. 


Verses 17-19. “The people grew and multiplied 
till there arose another king, who knew not 
Joseph. He dealt artfully with our race and treated 
our fathers badly, that their children . . . might not 
be preserved alive.” 


From Exod. i. 7, 8, 10, 11, 17, after the Septuagint. 
Verses 20, 21. ‘‘ Moses was fair,” etc. 


From Exod. ii. 2, 5-10, after the Septuagint. 


Verse 22. ‘Moses was learned in all the. wisdom 
of the Egyptians, and was mighty in his words and 
deeds.” 


This, which is not stated in the Old Testament, was part of the 
traditional teaching of the day. See Josephus, Ant. ii. 9, 10. 


Verses 23-29, 35. 


Moses’ interference in his brethren’s behalf, and his flight to Mid- 
ian. From Exod. ii. 11-15, after the Septuagint, except that the 
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expression : “Sirs, you are brethren, why do you wrong each other?” 
is a free expansion of the original. 


© 
Verse 30. 


The flaming bush. From Exod. iii. 2, after the Septuagint. In- 
stead of “the angel of the Lord,” who in Exodus speaks as Yahwe, 
Acts has simply “an angel,’ who is distinguished from God, in 
accordance with the later, more careful angelology ; for the “ Horeb” 
of Exodus, stands in Acts the equivalent and more familiar “ Sinai.” 


Verses 31, 33, 34. 


Condensed from Exod. iii. 3-5, 7-10, the scene at the burning 
bush, the order being slightly changed ; verse 32 is from verse 6, and 
verse 33 from verse 5, of Exodus. After the Septuagint. 


Verse 32. “1 am the God of thy fathers,” etc. 


From Exod. iii. 6. See on Matt. xxii. 32. 


Verse 37. “A prophet will God raise up to you,” 
etc: 


From Deut. xvilil. 15. See on Acts ili. 22. 


Verse 40. “Saying to Aaron, Make us gods who 
shall go before us, for, as for this Moses who led us 
up from the land of Egypt, we know not what has 
become of him.” 


From Exod. xxxii. t and 23, after the Septuagint. 
Verse 44; Heb, viii. 5. 


From Exod. xxv. 40 and xxvi. 30. Hebrews gives the full quota- 
tion: “See that thou make all things according to the pattern that 
was shown thee in the mountain;” following, with the insertion of 
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“all things,” and one slight change in a verb-form, the text of the 
Septuagint, which agrees almost exactly with the Hebrew. Acts, 
more freely: “that he should make it according to the pattern that 


he had seen.” 


Verses 46, 47. “David ... asked that he might 
find a habitation for the God of Jacob. But Solomon 
built him a house.” 


The reference is to 1 Kings viii. 17 (from 2 Sam. vii. 2, 3), and 
viii. 18-20 (2 Sam. vil. 13). 


Two other quotations in this chapter, not mere citations of histor- 
ical facts, must be treated separately. 


ACTS vii. 42, 43: AMOS v. 25-27. 


The Hebrew text of verse 26 is doubtful and obscure, and only 
an approximate translation is here offered. 


ffeb. “Did ye bring me sacrifices and offering in 
the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel? Nay, 
ye bore Sakkut your king, and Kewan your idol, the 
star of your gods, which ye made for yourselves [or, 
ye bore the tabernacle of your king, and the pedestal 
of your idol, etc.]. And I will carry you info captiv- 
ity beyond Damascus.” 

Sept. “ Did ye bring me sacrifices and offerings in 
the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel? And 
ye bore the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your 
god Raiphan, their figures which ye made for your- 
selves. And I will carry you away beyond Damascus.” 

Acts. “Did ye bring me sacrifices and offerings 
forty years in the wilderness, O house of Israel? And 
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ye bore the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of the 
god Rompha, the figures which ye made to worship 
them. And I will carry you away beyond Babylon.” 


Amos v. 25-27: Y3° ny Dyas W332 Uy) “DAWN MID ONIN 

WW DIDONX 33 pynby 72 NN} p3390 mid0 NS oNNwI : say 

“peat myo pany sna : ‘09 ony 

Sept.: My odiyia nat Ovoiac mpoonvéyKaté jot, oikoc ’lopuna, TecoapiKovra ETH &v 

TH Ephuw; Kal dvedaete TRY oxnvAV Tod Moddy, Kai Td GoTpov Tod Beod budv ‘Pagar, 
Tove TUTOUC alTaY Od¢ Exolmoate EavTOIg’ Kal wETOLKLA bude éexéxetva AapacKod. 

Acts: My odbtiyta kat Ovoiag mpoonvéyKaré jor étn Teccepdxovta év TH ppm, oiKoc 

‘lopana; Kat dvedaBete tv oxnrv_v tod Moddy, kal rd dotpov Tov Oeod ‘Pouda, Tove 
Timous Ob¢ Enolmoate MpooKkvvety adbToic’ Kal wETOLKLG bude éxéxetva BaPvAdvoc. 


The translation of verses 25 and 27 of Amos is plain. In verse 26, 
the connection favors the past tense “bore,’’ but some render “ye 
shall bear,” that is, in the foreign land to which you are to be 
carried, you shall, as a punishment, fall into or continue your idol- 
atry. The renderings “Sakkut” or “Sikkut,’’ and ‘“ Kewan,” are 
favored by the tone of the passage, and the latter by early Jewish 
exegesis (Aben Ezra) ; so the English Authorized Version has Chiun. 
“Sakkut”’ is a (probably Accadian) surname of the Babylonian deity 
Ninib or Adar, the god of war (W. A. L., ii. 57. 40, ¢, @), who pre- 
sided over the planet Saturn. Kawan or Kaiwan (or, Kaman or 
Kaiman, W. A. I., ii. 32. 25, ¢, f) is the Accadian-Babylonian name 
of a planet, the fifth in the list (W. A. I., ii. 48. 52, a, 4, and iii. 57. 
66, 2), commonly taken to be Saturn, as, indeed, the Arabic name 
for Saturn is ‘ Kaiwan.” It is certainly an objection to this transla- 
tion, that these names of deities are not elsewhere mentioned in the 
Old Testament as worshipped by the Israelites: the “Sukkoth” 
(Sakkut) of 2 Kings xvii. 30 is a Babylonian deity introduced into 
the land after the fall of Samaria.’ But no satisfactory translation of 
verse 26 has yet been given. In the Septuagint and Peshitto-Syriac, 
the order of words is different from that of the Hebrew. The former 
is given above; the latter reads thus: “And ye did not bear the tab- 
ernacle of Malkom, and Kewan your image, the star which ye made 


! See Delitzsch, Wo Lag das Paradies? p. 215; and Schrader, Die Keilinschriften 
und das Alte Testament, 2d ed., on 2 Kings xvii, 30. 
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a god to yourselves.” The “Raiphan” of the Septuagint is probably 
a corruption of “ Kaiphan,” for “ Kaiwan.” 

Acts follows the Septuagint, with a few verbal changes, and the 
insertion of the words “to worship them” at the end of verse 26, to 
bring out the idolatry distinctly. The name of the deity ‘“ Rompha” 
(from Septuagint “ Raiphan’’) is written variously in the New-Testa- 
ment manuscripts. The substitution of “ Babylon” for “ Damascus” 
is an inadvertence, or a scribal error, which arose from the recollec- 
tion of the Babylonian captivity. There is no need to call in an 
Aramaic version to account for these changes. 

The probable sense of the passage in Amos is that Israel had been 
always idolatrous, and their formal offerings counted for nothing in 
God’s sight, from the time of the wilderness till the prophet’s day ; 
and therefore God would send them into captivity. ‘“ Beyond Damas- 
cus,” says Amos indefinitely, because the remote Assyrians were then 
(about B.C. 770) still little known, having made their first appear- 
ance on the borders of the Mediterranean coast-districts about seventy 
years before (B. C. 842, Jehu). Stephen also quotes the passage to 
show that the people worshipped “ the host of heaven”’ in the wilder- 
ness. 


Text. — Heb. M30, “tabernacles,” instead of MDD, is found in one manu- 
script of De R.; and padn, “Milcom,” instead of p235n, “your king,” in one 
of De R., and perhaps one of K.; with this agrees the Sept. reading, “taberna- 
cle of Moloch.” Symmachus, Aquila, and Vulg. also have “tabernacle.” The 
words MD and })"5 are found only here in the O. T.; and their significations, if 
they are appellatives, are uncertain: the most probable meanings would be 
“tabernacles” or “images.” The text of verse 26 seems to be corrupt.? 


ACTS vii. 49, 50: ISA. Ixvi. 1, 2. 


Heb. “Thus says Yahwe, The heavens are my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool. What manner 
of house would ye build me? and what manner of 
place would be my rest? and all these my hand has 
made.” 


t See Schrader, in Studien und Kritiken, 1874, ii. 
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Sept. “Thus says the Lord, The heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool. What manner 
of house will ye build for me? and of what sort shall 
be the place of my rest? For all these things my 
hand has made.” 

Acts. “The heaven is my throne, and the earth is 
my footstool. What manner of house will ye build 
for me, says the Lord, or what shall be the place of 
my rest? Has not my hand made all these things ?” 


Zsa. ivi. t, 2: “OIA WE MI AOS ID DI pI xDd Own 

rmney sy mb hang scone pp? Toy) 

Sept.: 'O obpavécg pov Opovoc, kat 7 yn bmonddiov THv TmodGv pov’ Toiov oikoy 

oixodounosTé pot; Kal molog TOnOg THE KaTanavoEwe ov; TdvTa ydp TadTa éroinoev 
H XEip [ov. f 

Acts: 'O obpavog pot Opdvoc, kal 4 yn bronddiov TOv moddv uov' Toiov oiKov 

oixodounoeré uot, A€yer KbpLoc, H Ti¢ TOmOG TH¢ KaTaTabcEas pov; Odx? 7 YElp jLov 


énoinoey tavta marta; 


The variations of the Septuagint and Acts from the Hebrew are 
unimportant. The transposition of the “says the Lord,” and the in- 
terrogative form of the last sentence in Acts, are for rhetorical effect, 
or perhaps the result of quoting from memory. Stephen uses the 
words, like Isaiah, to express the fact that the Most High does not 
dwell in houses made with hands. 


ACTS Vills 325-33 ISA; lll. 7,05. 


Feb. “ [He was oppressed, yet he humbled himself, 
and opened not his mouth], like the sheep which is 
led to slaughter, and like an ewe which before her 
shearers is dumb—and opened not his mouth. By 
violence and by judgment he was taken away, and as 
for his generation, who considered that he was cut off 
from the land of the living?” 
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Sept. “ He was led as a sheep to slaughter, and as a 
lamb before the shearer [ A/ex., his shearer] is dumb, 
so he opens not his mouth. In his humiliation his 
judgment was taken away; his generation who shall 
declare? for his life is taken from the earth.” 


Acts is identical with the Septuagint, except that it has “ his shear- 
er” (and so the Alexandrian Septuagint). 


Joa. Viti. 7, 8: 2 TAD? NO) TON? TMA BY So» Say navy ns 
:D'N PI W212 DMeT py HyA-ny Mpy vain ryip 
Sept. : ‘Qe rpoBatov sri chayHv 7xXON, Kat @¢ auvoc évavtiov Tod KelpovToc ddwvoc, 
obtwe ovK Gvoiyel TO oTOua aiTodv. év TH TaTELvaceEL | Kpiole abTov 7pIH* THY yEeveav 
avtod Tic dinynoetat; brt alperat and THC yA N Con adTod, 
Acts: ‘Qe mpoBatov éxi opayny 7x0n, Kal Oc awvoc évavtioy Tod KéipovToc abTdov 
ddbwvoc, obTw¢ OdK dvoiyel TO OTOua adTod* év TH TaTELWaCEL | KpioLe abTOd 7pPON* THY 
yevedv advtov tic Oinygoetat; bri aiperat amd THE ye 7 CwH adTod. 


The rendering of the Septuagint and the English Authorized Ver- 
sion, “he was led as a sheep to slaughter,” is possible, but does not 
suit the parallelism and the conclusion of the sentence so well as the 
one above given; “lamb” is incorrect; the Hebrew now reads 
“shearers,” but the omission of one letter would make the singular, 
and so the Septuagint seems to have read ; “so” is inserted to bring 
the last clause of verse 7 into connection with the incorrectly trans- 
lated preceding part. Verse 8 is mistranslated throughout in the 
Septuagint. Yet the general sense of the passage is conveyed by this 
version, which has given hardly a sentence with precisiony, The in- 
terpretation of the “servant of Yahwe” (to whom our passage refers) 
has already been considered. Here (verse 35), as elsewhere in the 
New Testament, he is regarded as identical with the Messiah. More 
accurately stated, the conception of the prophet is realized in Jesus. 


Text. — Heb. 3 is preposition, not conjunction; we must therefore render : 
“like [o7, as] the sheep, which,” etc., and “like an ewe which;” in the second 
3, the ) is omitted in two manuscripts of K. and one of De R., which makes 
the sentence smoother, though the present reading is not objectionable. In 
verse 8, the preposition {1 introduces the instrument of the “taking off” of the 
servant, “by [or, through] violence and judgment,” = “by violent judgment,” 
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a reference to the unjust procedures instituted against the exiles; “ generation” 
means the body of contemporaries, — not, as Sept. seems to take it, genealogy: 
the sense is: Who among the contemporaries of the captive Israelites paid any 
attention to the fact that they were slain, and slain for the sins of their breth- 
ren ? 


ACTS xiii. 


Paul’s speeches in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, like Ste- 
phen’s, contain many quotations, which we may examine together. 


Verses 17-21. 


God led Israel out of Egypt with a high arm (Deut. vii. 19, Sep- 
tuagint) . . . and suffered their manners in the wilderness (Deut. 
i. 31, Septuagint) . . . having destroyed seven nations in the land 
of Canaan (Deut. vii. 1). The number four hundred and fifty, 
notwithstanding the change of text in recent editions (Tischendorf, 
and Westcott and Hort: “ He gave them their land for an inheritance 
for about four hundred and fifty years, and after this he gave them 
judges till Samuel the prophet”), must be understood to refer to the 
period between Joshua and Saul: the wandering is reckoned at forty 
years, the period of the Judges at four hundred and fifty, and the 
reign of Saul at forty. The number four hundred and fifty (wherein 
Acts agrees with Josephus) is got by adding up the figures in Judges 
and First Samuel, and is inconsistent with the reckoning of 1 Kings 
vi. 1, according to which the period from the Exodus to the fourth 
year of Solomon was four hundred and eighty years: the chronology 
here is very uncertain. The length of Saul’s reign is not given in the 
Old Testament. In 1 Sam. xiii. 1, the present text declares that he 
reigned two years (see the Hebrew) ; but the text is evidently corrupt. 
The number forty (verse 21) is a round number, perhaps suggested 
by the lengths of the reigns of David and Solomon. 


Verse 22. ‘‘I have found David the son of Jesse, a 
man after my heart [Ps. Ixxxix. 21 (20); 1 Sam. xiii. 
14], who shall do all my will.” 


The last clause is a summary of 2 Sam. vii. and Ps. Ixxxix. 19-37 
(18-36). 
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Verse 25. 


The words of John here quoted agree more nearly with John i. 27 
than with the corresponding passages in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 


Verse 33. ‘‘Thou art my son; this day have I be- 
gotten thee.” 


From Ps. ii. 7, after the Septuagint ; the same quotation is found 
in Heb.i.5 andv.5. In the psalm, the king of Judah, whose tri- 
umphs over his enemies are celebrated, is called the “son of Yahwe,” 
his sonship naturally beginning with the day of his establishment as 
king. In accordance with the Messianic interpretation, the passage 
is used in Acts as a prediction of Jesus, and particularly of his resur- 
rection, which, as a most striking display of the divine power and 
favor, and an elevation to a position of everlasting dignity, is regarded 
as God’s testimony to the sonship of Jesus. In Hebrews, also, the 
psalm-verse is quoted as a direct prediction of the Messiah, to show 
his superiority over angels (i. 5), and the honor God had accorded 
him (v. 1). 


Verse 34. 


As further proof from the Old Testament that the Messiah was 
to be raised from the dead, Paul cites from Isa. lv. 3, which he in- 
terprets by Ps. xvi. ro. Isaiah (Hebrew) reads: “1 will make an 
everlasting covenant with you, the sure mercies of David ;” that is, 
I promise you (Israel) an everlasting kingdom or national life, as I 
promised David (2 Sam. vii. 16). Acts renders (after the Septua- 
gint) : I will give you “the sure [07, faithful] holy things of David,” 
and explains this of the promise to David (which was, however, says 
Paul, not to David, but to the Messiah) : “thou wilt not give thy 
holy one to see destruction” (Ps. xvi. 10; see on Acts ii. 25-28), 
and so of the resurrection of Jesus. The words rendered “ mercies ”’ 
and “holy” are the same in Isaiah and the psalm. Such a combina- 
tion is not warranted by an accurate interpretation of the prophet 
and the psalm: it is true, however, that all God’s spiritual dealings 
with Israel, as nation and as individuals, were crowned and completed 
in Jesus. 
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Zea. Ww. 3: DIPS WON ddiy ma og ny") 
Sept., Acts: Avatjoouat [Acts, ddow] Téa bora Aavid | Acts, Aaveld] ra mora. 
Ps, xvi. 10, Sept., Acts: Odbde | Acts, ov] dwoetg tov bor6v cov ideiv dvapbopay. 


Verse 4t. 
-From Hab. i. 5. 


feb. “ Behold among the nations, and regard, and 
be exceedingly astonished, for I work a work in your 
days which ye shall not believe when it is told.” 

Sept. “ Behold, ye despisers, and regard, and won- 
der exceedingly, and perish, for I work a work in your 
days which ye shall not believe, if one tell it.” 


Acts is identical with the Septuagint, except that it omits “and 
regard,” and “ exceedingly,” and inserts “a work” after “ days,” and 
“to you” at the end of the sentence. 


Hab. i. 5: 87 oa Oya Oyd-d smpA aN_AM wean) oI 

PDO. ITNND 

Sept.: “dere of xatagpovyntai, cat ériBrépate, Kat Pavyaoarte Bavpdova kal ada- 

viodnre’ dLotl épyov éyO épydloua év taic quépatc tuav 6 ov pH MLoTEvonTEe sav TIC 
EXOLNYATAL, 

Acts: "Were, of katadpovntai, kal Pavpdoate kai d@avicbyre, tt Epyov épyagouat 


éyd év Taic uépurs buov, Epyov 6 ob uh mloTEvonTe éav Tic ExdinyyTaL buiv. 


The prophet’s warning, addressed to the unrighteous Israelites of 
his day, is adopted and applied by Paul to the Jews of Antioch. 
Habakkuk’s “ work” was the invasion of the Chaldeans: Paul’s is not 
named, but doubtless involved some similar national calamity. 

The rendering ‘“despisers,” instead of “among the nations,” 
comes from a misreading of the Hebrew; the “perish” seems to be 
a duplet, or double rendering, a translation of the same word that is 
rendered in the Septuagint “exceedingly ; the addition of “work” 
and “to you,” in Acts, is for emphasis and clearness ; and the “and 
regard” and “exceedingly ” are omitted as unnecessary. 


Verse 47. ‘1 have set thee as a light to the nations, 
to be salvation unto the end of the earth.” 
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Isa. xlix. 6: PIS AYP TW ‘nyaw nv ap) vind yAo 

Sept.: dod déduxd ae sic duabquny yévove, cic Pac EOvav, Tod eivai ce sig CwTNpiav 
Ewe boydtou TIC yi/¢- 

Acts: Téa ot lg d¢ 26vGv Tod eivat oe eic GwTypiay Ewo EoxGTOV TIC YC. 


From Isa. xlix. 6, after the Aramaic version, or a text of the Sep- 
tuagint slightly different from ours. The Hebrew is the same, except 
that it reads: “to be my salvation,” or, “that my salvation may be,” 
and throws the act into the future, “I will set”’ (though between this 
and “I have set” there is here no material difference). The Vati- 
can Septuagint reads: “TI have set thee as a covenant of the genera- 
tion [or, race], as a light of the nations, to be salvation unto the end 
of the earth.” The insertion, “as a covenant of the generation,” is 
from Isa. xlix. 8, xlii. 6, by some scribal error. The translators wrote 
“salvation,” instead of our Hebrew “my salvation,” because the 
“my”? seemed unnecessary, or because their Hebrew text did not 
contain it. Acts omits the inserted clause of the Septuagint, perhaps 
after the oral Aramaic version, and has a different, though synony- 
mous, verb for “set” (ré6etxa for dédwxa). The Alexandrian Septua- 
gint has probably been conformed to the New-Testament text. In 
the prophet, the ‘servant of Yahwe,” the righteous Israel, is commis- 
sioned to teach foreign nations correct religious ideas; and in Acts 
the usual Messianic interpretation of the words is given, the apostle 
deriving his commission to preach from that of the servant of the 
Lord. 


ACTS Xiv. 15, XVil. 24. EXOD.xX. LT. 


ffeb, ‘‘ [God] made the ga and the @arth, the 
sea, and all that in them is.’ 


So Acts xiv., after the Septuagint ; freely in xvii.: “made the cos- 
mos, and all things in it.” 


AcTs xv. 16, 17: AMOS ix. IT, 12. 


Feb. “In that day I will set up the fallen hut of 
David, and close up their breaches, and set up his 
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ruins, and build it as in the days of old; that they 
may possess the remainder of Edom, and all the 
nations who are called by my name, says Yahwe, who 
does this.” 

Sept. “In that day I will set up again the fallen tent 
Lov, hut] of David, and rebuild its fallen places, and 
set up again its ruins, and rebuild it as were the days 
of old; that the remainder of men may seek [ Alex. 
Sept., may seek the Lord], and all the nations who are 
called by my name, says the Lord, who does these 
things.” 

Acts. “ After this I will return and rebuild the fallen 
tent [ov, hut] of David, and rebuild its ruins, and 
restore it, that the remainder of men may seek the 
Lord, and all the nations who are called by my name, 
says the Lord who does these things, which are known 
from of old” (ov, who makes these things known from 
of old). 

Amos ix, 11,12 JPY IID AT) N7VID TT NDO-Ny OX NIT dE 
Dv37-73) DIN NWN WI pyR? rodiy (DD Ta OPK rNDIM 

PONT Ay ATNoON? OY pw NIPIIW 

Sept.: "Ev tH quépe exeivy dvaorgow tHv oKnvav Aavid THY TEeTTwKviay, Kal cvol- 
Kodopnow Ta TENTUKOTA abTi¢, Kal TA KaTEOKauméVva AdTIC dvaoTHOL, Kal dvotKodounow 
abtnv Kabac ai Huépat Tod aldvoc, brug éxlntnowowv ol KaTadonoL TOY GvOpOTur, Kal 
mavra Ta &bvn é’ od énuxéxAnrat TO bvoud pov én’ abtobc, Aéyet Kiptog 6 KoLHY TadTa, 

Acts: Mera taita dvaotpéyo kal dvotxodoujow thy oxnvyv Aavid thy mexTwKviay 
cal Ta KaTeoTpaupéva abthe dvotxodoujow Kal dvophdcw abrir, brw¢ dv éxlnthowoty ot 


KatGhourol TOV GVOpaTwY TOV KbpLov, Kal mavTa Ta EOVH é¢’ Od¢ EmLKEKANTAL TO OvOUG 


pov éx’ abtovc, Aéyel KbpLog 6 TOY TatTa yyword an’ aldvos. 


In verse 11, the Septuagint (followed by Acts) has introduced 
“again” into all the verbs,—a correct interpretation, though not 
expressed in the Hebrew; the first “rebuild” is a fair equivalent of 
“close up, wall up ;” “fallen places” is free rendering for “ breaches, 
gaps.” In verse 12, the translation “men,” instead of “Edom,” 
comes from a wrong vowel-pointing of the Hebrew (the consonants 
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remaining unchanged) ; “seek,” for “possess,” is obtained by the 


change of one consonant of the Hebrew, and “the Lord” is added 
in Acts and the Alexandrian Septuagint as the natural complement 
of the thought ; “these,” instead of “this,” is found in one Hebrew 
manuscript. Acts follows the Septuagint, with some changes: “after 
this” is substituted for “in that day,” to express the contrast between 
the time of judgment just described by the prophet (ix. 8-10), and 
the time of blessing now announced ; and for the same purpose the 
“1 will return ”’ is introduced, to which there is nothing correspond- 
ing in the Hebrew or the Septuagint. Verse 11 is condensed from 
the Septuagint. The conclusion of verse 12: “who does [o7, 
makes] these things known from of old,” is peculiar to Acts, and its 
origin is not clear: it seems most probable that the expression “ of 
old”? was somehow transferred from verse 11 to this place in the 
manuscript of the author or of a scribe, and was then, as being 
obscure, filled out by a later copyist into its present shape, as in some 
manuscripts it was still further expanded into: ‘ known to God is his 
work from of old” (07, from the beginning). The deviations of the 
New-Testament text from the Septuagint may thus be explained from 
the freedom which James (or his reporter) would use in quoting ; 
and there is no need of referring to an Aramaic version, though, for 
the rest, a citation from such a version would be natural in the mouth 
of the apostle who represented the Jewish Old-Testament side of 
Christianity. 

The prophetic passage (written during the gloomy times of the 
eighth century B.C., or possibly later) describes the re-establishment 
of the kingdom of Judah in its ancient glory: its territory is to be 
enlarged, it is to conquer the whole of its old enemy Edonf*{compare 
2 Kings villi. 20-22), and all the surrounding nations (Moabites, 
Philistines, and others), who are “called by the name of Yahwe,”’ 
that is, are already marked out by Yahwe as destined to become his 
subjects. This prediction, which relates immediately, merely to the 
restoration of the political fortunes of Judah (and in this sense was 
never fulfilled), doubtless involved in the prophetic feeling the estab- 
lishment among the nations of the true worship of the one true God, 
and so found its realization in the spread of Christianity over the 
world. In Acts, James, who cites it as warrant for receiving Gentiles 
into the church, regards the old Israel as representing God’s people 
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or church, and the prophetic word as a direct prediction of the times 
of Christianity. The rendering of the Septuagint, notwithstanding 
the mistranslations which remove the local allusions, preserves the 
general sense of the passage; though the expression, “that the 
remainder of men may seek the Lord,” which probably suggested 
the citation here, gives a spiritual conception, only faintly implied 
in the original. 


Text.— Heb. in verse 12, one manuscript of De R., has 1.8, “these,” 
instead of MI, “this;” and so Sept., Pesh.-Syr., and Vulg. The Sept. éa¢yra- 
owow is from WT, instead of WI"; and dvbporwy is DIS, instead of DTN. 
In Acts the transposition of tov aiévog may have produced, at the end of verse 
12, Aéyet Kbplog ToLOY TadTa Tov aidvos, of which a natural interpretation would 
be: tatta yvword an’ aidvoc. 


ACTS xvii. 
Verse 28. “ For we are also his offspring.” 


Acts: Tob ydp Kat yévog éouév. So Aratus, according to some manuscripts; 
but the greater number read e/uév, and so Bekker’s edition. Cleanthes: é« ood 
yap yévoc éouev, “from thee are we as to race” (07, origin). 


From verse 5 of the Phenomena, or Description of the Starry 
Heavens, of the famous poet-physician Aratus, a native of Paul’s 
province, Cilicia, who spent the greater part of his life at the court of 
Macedonia, in the early part of the third century B.C. The poem 
opens with an invocation to Zeus, “the father and benefactor, whom 
men propitiate first and last, whose aid we all need in all things ;” the 
apostle transfers the declaration, “we are his offspring,” from Zeus 
to the one God. Nearly the same words are found in verse 4 of the 
Hymn to Zeus by Cleanthes (about B.C. 320-240), born at Assos in 
Mysia, and the successor of Zeno as head of the Stoic school: 
“ Hail, Zeus, most glorious of the immortals! it is right that mortals 
should praise thee, for from thee we come.” 


Verse 31. ‘He will judge the world in righteous- 
ness.” 


From Ps. xcvi. 13, or xcviii. 9, after the Septuagint (xcv. and 
xcvii.), with one slight verbal change (wéAAe xpivew for Kpuvet). 
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ACTS xxiii. 5: Exob. xxii. 27. 


feb. “ Thou shalt not curse a prince [o7, chief man | 
of thy people.” 

Sept. (verse 28). ‘Thou shalt not speak evil of the 
rulers [ d/ex., a ruler] of thy people.” 


Acts agrees with the Septuagint, with the singular “ruler,” instead 
of the plural. 


Exod. xxii, 27: WO ND Joya wn 
Sept.: “Apxovrac Tod Aaod cov od Kakdc épeic, 
Acts; “Apyovta tov Aaod cov ovk épeic Kakac, 


A simple citation of a law. The euphemistic and more general 
expression of the Septuagint includes the stronger term of the 
Hebrew. The citation is perhaps in general from the Septuagint, 
with the singular “ruler” introduced from the oral Aramaic version 
from memory. ‘The Alexandrian Septuagint, as usual, agrees with 
the New Testament. 


ACTS xxvi. 
Verse 18. 


Paul’s description of his mission to men, “to open their eyes,” 
seems to be taken from Isa. xlii. 7 (Septuagint), where it refers to the 
“servant of Yahwe ;” and the expression, “to turn them [o7, that 
they may turn] from darkness to light,” is perhaps sugge$ted by the 
same chapter (as, verse 6). Paul here speaks as the messenger of 
Jesus, empowered to carry out his purpose. 


Verses 22, 23. 


“The prophets and Moses,” as in Luke xvi. 29, 31, means the 
Old Testament; and Paul’s reference is to all the passages of the 
Hebrew Scriptures regarded by him as Messianic, particularly such as 
Isa, lili. } Ps. Xvi, .cxes [sasxiiie slit, 
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ROMANS. 


Rom. i. 17; GAL. iil. 11; HEB. x. 37, 38: HAB. ii. 3, 4. 


FTeb. “ For the vision yet [looks] to the appointed 
time, but it hastens to the end, and it will not lie —if 
it tarry, wait for it, for it shall surely come, it shall not 
linger. Behold, puffed up within him is his soul, it is 
not upright; but the just shall live by his constancy.” 

Sep. “ For the vision yet [looks] to an appointed 
time, and will come forth at last and not in vain —if 
he tarry, wait for him, for he will surely come, and will 
not linger. If he shrink back, my soul has no pleas- 
ure in him; but the just shall live by my faith” (A/ex., 
my just one shall live by faith). 

Flebrews. ‘For, yet a very little while, he who is 
coming shall come and shall not linger, but the just 
[ov, my just one] shall live by faith; and if he shrink 
back, my soul has no pleasure in him.” 

Rom., Gal. “The just shall live by faith.” 

Hab. ji. 3, 4: PY) V2 TWD MWK TYay Ma sa NY NID HIND 

PTY NI 

Sept.: Ore épxdwevoc per xa? ob ph xpovion, tav brooreiAntat, obx ebdonei 7 

wuyn pov év ait@* 6 08 dixatoc éx TioTede ov GhoETaL. 


Hebrews: "Ett yap puxpdv écov dcov, 6 épyduevoc hSer nad ob xpovioet. 6 de 
2 A N * ’ ~ la , ~ 
dikut6g [uov] &« miotewe Gpoerat, kal gay broareiAnrat, obdx evduKel 7 puxh uov év abTo. 


In verse 4, two Hebrew manuscripts have, by transposition of 
letters, “faints his soul,” instead of “is puffed up,” probably a scribal 
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error, followed by the Septuagint ; “my soul” occurs in one manu- 
script, and “in my constancy” (07, trust) perhaps in one. The 
present Hebrew text is vouched for by the mass of authorities, and 
by the connection. The Septuagint has misread several Hebrew 
words, and misconceived the sense of half the passage: “come 
forth,” instead of “hasten,” is due probably to a change of one 
Hebrew letter ; instead of “at last,” we might render the Greek “to 
the end,” as in the Hebrew; “in vain” is a euphemism for “lie ;” 
the rendering “‘he” (in “if he tarry,” etc.), instead of “it,” is due 
to a misunderstanding of the connection; “shrink back” is the ren- 
dering of a different Hebrew word from that in our text ; ‘my soul,” 
for “his soul,” is also a different, and improbable, Hebrew reading ; 
“has pleasure” is probably an incorrect translation of our text-word, 
which means “is upright ;” “‘ my faith,” for “his faith,” is due to an 
easy change in the Hebrew; the reading of the Alexandrian Septua- 
gint, “my just one,” is entirely unsupported. In Hebrews, the open- 
ing clause, “yet a very little while,” is a condensation of the first part 
of verse 11 in the Hebrew; “he who is coming” is the assumption 
as subject of the sentence of the Septuagint word which conveys the 
idea “surely” (translation of a Hebrew emphatic form) ; the rest as 
the Septuagint, with the inversion of the two last clauses, for the 
purposes of the argument. 

The prophet is predicting the overthrow of the Chaldeans (about 
B. C. 606), whose invasion he has announced in the preceding chap- 
ter. He goes up to his watch-tower, and is commanded to write his 
vision plainly that the people may be consoled by it: the fulfilment, 
he is told, will surely come, though it may be delayed; the invading 
enemy shall be destroyed, the earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of Yahwe (verse 14), shall fully see his glory manifested 
in the destruction of the Chaldeans. His description of the in- 
vaders begins with verse 4, in which it is said of them that they are 
puffed up, haughty of soul, and not upright ; and this indictment is 
illustrated and expanded in the rest of the chapter. But in verse 4 
it is added, in contrast with this haughty wickedness, on which shall 
come destruction, that the just, who holds firmly to Yahwe, shall 
escape destruction, and live by his constancy; or, the meaning is, 
that, in spite of the wicked arrogance of the enemy, the just shall 
be preserved alive. The Hebrew word here rendered “ constancy” 
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means “firmness, steadfastness,” of the body, as in Exod. xvii. 12 

(Moses’ hands, upheld by Aaron and Hur, were “steady”’), or of 
the moral nature of God (Deut. xxxii. 4: ‘a God of faithfulness 
and without perverseness, just and upright is he’), and of man 
(Prov. xii. 22: “lips of deceit are an abomination to Yahwe, but they 
that do faithfulness are his delight”) ; the common signification is 
“moral and religious fidelity and constancy,” faithfulness to all obli- 
gations, whether to God or to man. In this is certainly involved, 
according to the Old-Testament conception, trust in God ina general 
sense ; but the prominent idea is steadfast adherence to him in true- 
hearted obedience. Such a faithful, obedient man, says the prophet, 
shall be kept alive in this time of turmoil and death, 

( The New-Testament quotations adopt the Septuagint rendering 
“faith,” and employ it in two senses: in Hebrews, it means trust in 
God, belief in his word of promise, and consequent security (as 
in chap. xi.), and particularly reliance on him for salvation through 
Jesus Christ (iii. 12, x. 22) ; in Romans and Galatians, it is the spe- 
cific acceptance of Christ, whereby the believer is justified apart from 
works ; and Paul cites the last clause of this passage, in Romans, to 
establish his doctrine (he introduces it with the expression: “as it is 
written’) of the opposition between the two considered as means 
of salvation. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, the object of the quotation is to 
enjoin on the Christians of the day patience under present afflictions, 
and confident hope in God’s promise of ultimate deliverance, — an 
idea that is found in the original passage. But, by adopting and 
modifying the Septuagint translation and exegesis, the author has 
introduced into the passage two ideas to which the prophet makes no 
allusion ; while the Septuagint refers the coming to God, instead of to 
the vision (as in the Hebrew), Hebrews, by its rendering “he who 
comes,” interprets the promise of the Messiah, of whom this expres- 
sion was then apparently a common designation in respect to both 
his first appearance on earth (see Matt. xi. 3, xxiv. 42), and his final 
coming to judge the world (so the expression, “the coming of Christ,” 
2 Thess. ii. 1, and elsewhere) ; the phrase was taken from such pro- 
phetic passages as Mal. iii. 1. Here it is used in the second sense, 
of the coming to judgment, which is represented as being near (“yet 
a very little while”) ; in those days of trial (as, indeed, has been the 
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case ever since), disciples looked with longing eyes for the appear- 
ance of the ascended Master (1 Thess. iv. 15-17). But the just or 
righteous man, if he would receive the promise, must trust in God, 
and shall then live by his faith; and, further, must now patiently 
endure, and not shrink from the test to which God subjects him 
(verse 38) ; and the author adds his conviction (verse 39), that he 
and his brethren were not guilty of a shrinking-back that could lead 
only to destruction, but were possessors of the faith in God that 
would result in the acquisition or saving of the soul. He transposes 
the clauses of the verse, that he may conclude with this application. 
While, then, the prophet says: “God will soon intervene, and de- 
stroy the Chaldeans; they are insolent and unrighteous, but the 
righteous man shall be saved from destruction by his fidelity,” the 
thought of the quotation in Hebrews is: “the Christ will soon come 
to the final judgment ; the righteous man shall be saved by his faith 
in God, if he patiently endure the present afflictions.” fre main 
idea, that God will save his people, is the same in both; and the 
points of view of the terms “ fidelity,” or faithful obedience to the law 
of God, and “faith,” or trust in God’s guidance and deliverance, 
though different, are closely related the one to the other. On the 
other hand, the antithesis between faith and works, which Paul finds 
in the passage, seems to be foreign to the prophet’s thought) 


Text. —Sept. dvatedci, apparently from 5", instead of M9; eic Kevor, free 


rendering of JID"; brooretAnta, perhaps from 0, “to faint, be overcome,” 


instead of Spy, “to be puffed up;” eddoxet, from MW" or some other form of 
Vw": “My soul is not right in him” (with him), takes no pleasure in him; 7 
woyx7 pov, WDI, where the * would come easily by scribal error from the ) of the 
text, and so the pov after tiotewc. Some interpreters see (with less probability) 
in the prophet’s words a contrast between the haughty, wicked FSraelite, and 
him who trustfully obeys God; but this difference would not affect our judgment 
of the use made of the passage by the New-Testament writers. 


Rom. ii. 24: ISA. lii. 5. 


Feb. “My name is reviled” (07, exposed to con- 
tempt). | 

Sept. “On your account my name is blasphemed 
among the nations.” 
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Rom. ‘The name of God is on your account blas- 
phemed among the nations.” 


Zsa. Vii. 5: YSID “OW DIT-9D TN) 
Sept.: At bude dui mavtd¢ 7d bvoua wov BAacgnuetras év Toic EVEL. 
Rom. : Td ydp dvoua tov Oeod dv’ bude BAaoonueitae év Tvic EOvEeow, 


The additions of the Septuagint, “on your account” and “among 
” are natural interpretations from the context. In Ro- 
mans, “the name of God” is substituted for “my name,” because it 
better suits the form of the apostle’s discourse. 

The prophetic passage is a promise of deliverance to Israel, now 
in exile in Babylonia. ‘Their rulers (apparently the Chzldeans), says 


the nations, 


the prophet, howled in their rage, and Yahwe’s name was reviled. 
It is the enemies of Israel, who, in their hatred to the people, revile 
Israel’s God as unable to save his own nation. In accordance with 
this explanation, the “on your account” of the Septuagint means, 
“by reason of their contempt and hatred towards you.” Paul, speak- 
ing to the unworthy Jews of his time, uses the passage as meaning: 
“by reason of your wrong-doing, the name of God is blasphemed 
among the Gentiles ;” the formula “as it is written’? not, however, 
here necessarily indicating that he regards the prophetic word as a 
prediction of this state of things, but perhaps only that he adopts it 
as appropriate. 


Rom. iii. 
A series of connected quotations. 


Verse 4. 
From Ps. li. 6 (4). 


ffeb. “That thou mayest be justified when thou 
speakest, be pure when thou judgest.” 

Sept., Rom. ‘ Mayest be justified in thy words, and 
mayest overcome when thou art judged.” 

Psi 6s JOVI NNN J PAN py 


Sept.: "Oru dv Sicawwdijc év toi¢ Adyore cov, kat vixhone &v TH xpivecdai oe. 
Rom.: “Onuwe dv StxawOfc tv roig Abyore cov Kal vikzone tv TO Kpiveodat oe. 
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The psalmist confesses his sin against God, that thus it may be 
evident that God in his judgment of this sin is just and pure. The 
Septuagint gives an inexact rendering : ‘ overcome ” is paraphrase of 
“be pure,” since in a trial at law the victor is held to be pure and 
innocent; “when thou art judged,” taking the Hebrew infinitive as 
passive in sense, represents God as the judged instead of the judge, 
that is, men will call in question the rightness of his dealings (it 
seems less natural to take the Greek infinitive as middle, in which 
case we should render: “when thou comest into judgment”). The 
general sense remains the same in the Septuagint as in the Hebrew; 
and Paul adduces the passage to prove, against doubts which might 
be raised, that God is true, whatever man’s unfaithfulness (verse 3). 
The expression, “every man a liar,” is perhaps taken from Ps. 
CXxvVi. If. 

The remaining quotations are intended to show that all men are 
sinners. 


Verse 10. “ There is none righteous, no, not one.” 


Condensed from Eccles. vil. 20: ‘There is not a righteous man on 
earth, who does good and sins not ;”’ and Ps. xiv. 3: “no, not one.” 


Verses 11, 12. 


Ps. xiv. 2, 3 (lili. 3, 4), after the Septuagint, with a slight change 
of the form of expression, namely, “there is none that understands, 
. .. that seeks,” instead of: “the Lord looked . . . to see if there 
was any that did understand, . . . did seek;” the Septuagint “un- 


profitable” is a euphemism for the Hebrew “ filthy, corrupt.” 
i, 
Ps. xiv. 2,3: N98] VND 0 Dd sow yay wis Dow wing 
PTD] PS aAiw-nvy pr 
Sept.: ? Tod ideiv ei Eore ovvidy h éxlntay tov Oedv' 3 wavtec éexdway, dua Hypet- 
obnsav, obk EoTL TOLAY YonoTOTHTA, OvK EaTLY Ewc Evdc. 
Rom.: *Ovb« Ear ovviov, ox éotw éexlytov rov beov. * mavrec eéxAwav, Gua 
AXpEL@Pnoar: odK oT TOLWY YpnoTOTHTA, OvK éoTLY bwc EvO>. 


Verse 13. 


Ps. v. 10 (9g), after the Septuagint: “Their throat is an open 
grave [or, tomb], with their tongues they have used deceit” (a7, 
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treachery ; //ed., they flatter). Ps. cxl. 4 (3), after the Septuagint, 
which is identical with the Hebrew: “the poison of asps is under 
their lips.” 


Verses 15-17. 


Isa. lix. 7, 8, after the Septuagint, with slight verbal changes. 


fled. “ Their feet run to evil, and make haste 
to shed innocent blood [Rom., their feet are swift to 
shed blood]; . . . wasting and destruction are in 
their paths [ Rom., destruction and misery are in their 
ways|, the way of peace they know not” (Rom., and 
the way of peace have they not known; Sefz., they 
know not peace). 


The first clause is condensed by Paul; “misery” is a loose and 
incorrect translation. The Alexandrian Septuagint has “have they 
not known,” as Romans. 


Verse 18. “There is no fear of God before their 
eyes. 


From Ps. xxxvi. 2 (1), after the Septuagint (which agrees with 
the Hebrew), with change of “his” (reference to the wicked man) 
into “theirs,” to agree with the plural form of the other quotations. 


Verse 20. 


The words of Ps. cxliii. 2: “In thy sight no man living is right- 
eous” (07, shall be justified), are not formally cited, but only adopted 
by Paul in his proposition, that “by the works of the law no flesh 
shall be justified in his sight,” after the Septuagint, with change of 
“no man living” into the equivalent “no flesh,” perhaps with refer- 
ence to his use of the word “flesh” to signify the sinful, unrenewed 
nature of man. He, however, probably thinks of the psalin-word as 
proof of his proposition ; the psalmist, who makes the assertion, being 
“under the law,” and speaking of the dispensation of law. 
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In regard to these passages, it is to be observed, that, except the 
first and the last, none of them in the original affirm sinfulness of all 
men; their declarations referring to the “wicked” only, between 
whom and the righteous a sharp distinction is made in the Old Tes- 
tament. But, while no distinct dogma of universal depravity exists 
in the Old Testament, a claim being apparently sometimes even made 
to freedom from sin (Ps. xvii. 3, xviii. 21-25), still, the sense of 
moral imperfectness doubtless underlies the whole Old-Testament 
religious development. 


RoM. iv. 3, 9; GAL. iii. 6; Jas. ii. 23: GEN. xv. 6. 


ffeb. “ And he believed Yahwe, and he reckoned it 
to him as righteousness.” 

Sept., N. T. “Abram [V. 7., Abraham] believed 
God, and it was reckoned to him as righteousness.” 


Gen. xv.6: MPI 7 DAW MM. pox 
Sept. V. T.: Entotevoev "ABpau [N. T., ’ABpadu] 7d Oem Kat eAoyicOn abTo sic 
OLKaLoovvny. 


The Septuagint “God,” instead of “the Lord,” is in accordance 
with this version’s somewhat arbitrary interchange of the divine 
names, here, perhaps, from a desire to give the greatest generalness 
of form to this important statement; the same change is made in 
the next verse (a difference of text is less probable). The passive 
“it was reckoned ” is either from a different Hebrew text from ours, 
or it is a free rendering of our text-word (compare Ps. cvix 3m). 
The insertion of the proper name instead of the personal pronoun 
(as here “Abram” for “he”) to relieve the indistinctness of the 
Hebrew, or to bring the subject out more prominently, is not uncom- 
mon in the Septuagint; or the proper name may have here stood 
in the Hebrew text of the translators. The New Testament uses the 
full covenant-name “Abraham” (first introduced, in the narrative, 
in Gen. xvii.), as the common and familiar one. 

The narrative in Genesis represents Abram’s faith in God’s prom- 
ise, that his son should be his heir, as in itself an act of righteous- 
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ness ; as often, in the Old Testament, trust in God for help in time of 
need is regarded as part of the righteousness of the righteous (Jer. 
xvil. 5-8, Ps. xl. 5 (4), compared with Ps. xli. 2 (1), and see Ps. 
XXXVil. 39, 40). James, taking the expression in the Old-Testament 
sense, declares that this Scripture was fulfilled in Abraham’s act of 
offering up Isaac (Gen. xxii.); that is, his belief in God’s promise 
attained the character of righteousness when it was tested by the 
command to sacrifice his son, and came out of this trial victorious ; 
thus, says James (verse 22), was his faith made perfect (having been 
before, as apart from works, imperfect), and by reason of this faith, 
thus supported by his works, he was called “the friend of God” 
(from Isa. xli. 8: “Abraham my friend;” Septuagint, “whom I 
loved”). But in fact, it appears that the simple act of trust, the 
posture of soul which accepted God’s word as equivalent to the 
thing promised, is represented in Genesis as “righteousness,” with- 
out reference to the succeeding trial of faith ; the meaning being, that 
not only obedience, but also trust, is a righteous act. This conception 
is an advance on the idea that the goodness approved by God con- 
sists wholly of outward acts: it identifies goodness with the spiritual 
attitude of the mind towards God. Paul, in Romans and Galatians, 
finds in this passage a contrast and opposition between faith and 
works, in accordance with his position in these Epistles, which con- 
nects justification and salvation genetically, not with the man’s per- 
sonal righteousness, but with that faith in Jesus which brings the 
believer into relation with God. More generally stated, Paul’s posi- 
tion is, that no man can gain God’s favor by obedience to the moral 
law; since perfect obedience —less than which, God would not 
accept — is impossible to man: it is only by a transformation of soul, 
and oneness with God, that salvation can be attained; and such 
transformation and oneness are represented by, and identical with, 
trust. The apostle turns with loathing from the arithmetical plan of 
salvation, by which a man counts up his poor acts of obedience, and 
fancies he can thus win the divine favor: salvation, he says, is in the 
soul itself; it is appropriating God’s strength by trusting to him ; and 
the only ground of trust, and the only mediation between sinful man 
and the holy God, is in Jesus Christ. But this is a.more developed 
conception than is found in the Old Testament. In the passage in 
Genesis, the representation, though profoundly spiritual, is simple: it 
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is a righteous thing to trust God; there is no opposition between 
faith and works, but faith is itself a work that God counts as right- 
eousness. 


Rom. iv. 7-25. 
Verses 7, 8. 


From Ps. xxxil. 1, 2. 


ffeb. “Happy is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is pardoned [ov, covered], happy the man 
to whom Yahwe does not reckon iniquity.” 

Sept. “Happy are they whose transgressions have 
been forgiven, and whose sins have been covered, 
happy the man to whom the Lord will not reckon sin.” 


Romans is identical with the Septuagint. 


Ps. xxxii. 1, 2: TT AW NY DIN IW TNT DD pwa-II IwN 
Site 
Sept.: 1Maxapio av agéednoav ai dvopia, kat ov érexadigdnoay al duaptiar 
2 uakaploc avo ob ov uy Aoyiontat Kbpioc duapriar, 
Rom.: 7Maxapioe ov agédnoav ai dvopiat, kat Ov érexadipOnoar al duaprias 
8 uaKdploc av7p ob ov uA AOyionTaL.KbpLog duapTtiay. 


The plural rendering “they ”’ is possible, but the singular is favored 
by the parallelism; the translations “transgressions” “and “sins” 
take the Hebrew singular as collective ; the future “ will not reckon” 
is not so good as the present, because the psalmist is affirming a 
general fact, true now and always. 

The psalm declares the happiness of the man whose sin is forgiven, 
against whom God does not count his iniquity. It is not, indeed, a 
positive righteousness without works that is meant: it is God’s 
mercy shown in pardoning the sin of the repentant righteous man 
(verses 5, 11). Yet, in so far as the man’s iniquity is not reckoned 
to him, he is accounted righteous by God, and righteous, not by act 
of his own, but by merciful decision of God. It is in this sense, 
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apparently, that the apostle takes the psalm-word when he says 
(verse 6) that it “pronounces happiness on the man to whom God 
reckons righteousness apart from works.” We have here the same 
teaching as in the preceding quotation, that true righteousness is not 
an aggregation of outward acts, but a disposition of the soul towards 
God, as in the psalm, where, however, the ground or occasion of 
forgiveness is the repentance of one who was upright in heart. 


Verse 17. 


From Gen. xvii. 5, after the Septuagint, which correctly gives the 
sense of the Hebrew: “A father of many nations have I made thee.” 
The original passage points to the fact, that from Abraham should 
descend other nations than Israel, namely, the Ishmaelites, Edomites, 
etc. (Gen. xxv. 1-4). Paul interprets the “many nations” of Abra- 
ham’s spiritual descendants, all who shared his faith, who should be 
found not only in Israel and under the Mosaic law, but also among 
the Gentiles who were without the law. This is in illustration of his 
argument that the promise to Abraham was not conditioned on cir- 
cumcision, and not limited to the Jews, —a position the reverse of 
that taken in Genesis and elsewhere in the Old Testament. 


Verse 18. 


In the same connection he cites Gen. xv. 5 (precisely after the 
Septuagint and Hebrew) : “So shall thy seed be,” namely, as numer- 
ous as the stars. 


Verse 25. 


The apostle concludes this argument by declaring that the right- 
eousness reckoned to Abraham by reason of his faith will be reckoned 
to us also if we believe on Him who raised Jesus from the dead. 
The following clause: “who was delivered up on account of our 
transgressions,” seems to have been suggested by Isa. lili. 12, Septu- 
agint: ‘his soul was delivered up to death” (Hebrew: “he poured 
out his soul”), and verse 6, Septuagint: ‘the Lord delivered him 
up for our sins” (Hebrew: “ Yahwe laid on him the iniquity of us 
all’). 
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Roo. viii. 
Verse 33. 


From Isa. 1. 8, 9. 


Ffeb. “Near is he who justifies me, who will con- 
tend with me? ... The Lord Yahwe will help me, 
who will condemn me?” 

Sept. “ He who has justified me draws near, who is 
he that contends with me? . . . behold, the Lord will 
help me, who shall harm me?” 


It is the servant of Yahwe who speaks, and the terms employed 
are taken from the procedures of courts of law: ‘ If God pronounces 
me innocent and right, no one can pronounce me guilty.” Romans 
adopts the expression, quoting freely after the Septuagint, or following 
an Aramaic version that rendered the Hebrew more exactly: “It is 
God that justifies, who is he that condemns?” with special reference 
to justification by faith in God through Jesus. Instead of the “will 
condemn” of the Hebrew, the Septuagint has “will harm,” as a 
better contrast to the preceding “ will help.” 


Text. — In the Vat. text of Sept., before “Lord,” a corrector has inserted 
lord.” 


Verse 36. 


From Ps. xliv. 23 (22), after the Septuagint, whose gendering of 
the Hebrew is nearly exact: “ For thy sake we are killed all the day 
long, we have been [/eé., are] accounted as sheep for the slaughter.” 
An adoption of the psalm-word by Paul, to describe the circum- 
stances of his time. 


Rom. ix. 


After having set forth the doctrine that salvation is not in external 
works, but in the oneness of the soul with God through faith, Paul 
proceeds in this chapter to show that the present unbelief of Israel 
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was no proof that the divine word of promise given to Abraham had 
come to naught. For, he says, this word had not been given to all 
Abraham’s descendants ; but there had been a constant process of 
selection, God having the right to choose whom he would, and 
having in fact, in order to exhibit his wrath and his glory, rejected 
a part of law-following Israel, and made the Gentiles partakers of his 
salvation. All these positions he seeks to establish by references to 
the Jewish Scriptures. 


Verse '7; Feb, xi. 18. 


From Gen. xxi. 12. 


ffeb. ‘In [or, through] Isaac shall seed be called 
to thee.” 3 


So the Septuagint, Romans, and Hebrews. The sense is: “Thy 
real posterity, the inheritors of the promise, shall be descendants of 
Isaac, and not of Ishmael.” Thus Paul takes it. 


Verse 9. 


The proof that Isaac was the child of promise, from Gen. xviii. 10. 


fled. “1 will surely return to thee at the time for 
the birth of a child [/¢erad/y, time of life], and Sarah 
thy wife shall have a son.” 

Sept. “1 will return and come to thee according to 
this season, at the proper time, and Sarra thy wife 
shall have a son.” 

Gen. xviii. 10: JAR MW ama AN nyD Pox awe aw 

Sept.: ’Enavaotpiguv n&o mpd o& kata Tov Kalpov TovTov eic Hpac, xa E£ee vidv 


Tappa H yvvy cov. 
Rom.: Kara tov xaipov tobtov treboowa kal gorat tH Lappa vids. 


Romans abridges: “According to this season I will come, and 
Sarah shall have a son,” where the first clause follows the Septuagint, 
but the second (in the Greek) is more nearly like the Hebrew (but 
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we have only the Alexandrian text of the Septuagint in Gen. xviii., 
the Vatican manuscript being here defective). Septuagint ‘ accord- 
ing to this season” seems to represent a different Hebrew text from 
ours; and the “at the proper time” appears to be a duplet, a ren- 
dering of the same Hebrew as the preceding clause. 


Text. — Sept. émavaorpéduv is rendering of the emphatic infin. 2W, and 7gw 


(for which in Rom. stands éAebcouar), “come,” is used to avoid the inelegant or 


> 


unnecessary repetition in Greek of the verb “return;” xatd TOv Kaspov TodTOY is 


apparently the translation of M1 NYd (instead of the Masoretic N), NY being 
sometimes masculine; it is this same expression (read as in our Hebrew text) 
that is the original of e¢ dpa¢ (duplet). As we have not the Vat. Sept. text, 
and the Alex. may always be suspected of following the N. T., we can hardly 
determine the relation of the text in Rom. to the Sept.; it may have given Vat. 
in free condensation, or it may have followed the Aramaic (which, then, we must 
suppose, read M1 N}3).. 


Verse 12. 


The choice of Jacob, from Gen. xxv. 23: “The elder shall serve 
the younger.” So the Septuagint, which agrees with the Hebrew. 


Verse 13. 


The same thing, from Mal. i. 2, 3: “Jacob have I loved, and 
Esau have I hated.” After the Septuagint (which follows the 
Hebrew), with a slight change in the order of words. ‘The prophet 
is describing the condition of things of his time (about B.C. 420), ~ 
and uses the desolation of Edom as a proof of Yahwe’s love for 
Israel. “O Israel!” says Yahwe, “do you ask for a proof of my love 
for you? Look at Edom; he is your brother, yet his land lies deso- 
late. I have hated him, but I have loved you, inasmuch as you dwell 
in your land.” 


Mai. i. 2,3: D8IB WYTNY sApy-ny ION} 


Sept.: ? Kal nyarnoa rov 'laxoB, 3 rov dé "Hoad éuionoa. 
Rom.: Tov lax yyannoa, tov dé "Hoai épionoa. 


Verse 15. 


From Exod. xxxiii. 19, after the Septuagint, which agrees sub- 
stantially with the Hebrew: “I will have mercy on whom I have 
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-[#eb., will have] mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I 
have [/ed., will have] compassion.” God here asserts his freedom 
of choice between Israel and Moses; and Paul applies the passage 
to the case of the Gentiles, who had now been chosen instead of 
Israel. 


Exod. xxxiii. 19: DIS WWSTNS CANNY [HX Wrens sndM 
Sept.: Kal thejow bv dv édeG, kat oixtetonow bv iy oixteipa, 


Rom.: “EAsnow bv dy éXe0, kat oikteipjow bv dy oixteipw. 


Verse 17. 


Another illustration of the divine sovereignty, from the history of 
Pharaoh. From Exod. ix. 16. 


ffeb. “ And in truth for this purpose have I raised 
thee up, to show thee my strength, and to declare my 
name in all the earth.” 

Sept. “And for this purpose thou hast been _pre- 
served that I may show in thee my strength,” etc 

Rom. “For this very purpose did I raise thee up, 
that I might show,” etc. 


Exod. ix. 16: jy N-N¥ FON Ways PAI At aya ody 

SP IST-7D3 “Bw BD 

Sept.: Kat &vexev tovrov dternpn dys iva évdetSopat év ool rHv loxbv pov, kal bra¢ 
OvayyeAn TO 6voud wou év mdoy TH y7). 

Rom.: Big avtd toito é&hyepa oe, 6rwe évdeiEwuar év ool THY dvvaplv pov, Kal 


bru OlayyeAy TO dvoud pov év méon TH Yj. 


Though the general form of the quotation agrees with the Septu- 
agint, in two points it rather follows an accurate Aramaic version ; 
namely, in “for this very purpose,” and “raised thee up” (the ren- 
dering of the Septuagint, “ preserved,” is here possible, but does not 
suit the connection so well), though the “for this very purpose” 
may be a change made by Paul from the Septuagint to gain empha- 
sis. The difference of the renderings, “show thee,” and “show in 
thee,” does not affect the general sense. The partial agreement with 
the Hebrew, against the Septuagint, may be accounted for by suppos- 
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ing that Paul used a current Aramaic oral rendering. Such a syna- 
gogal rendering there no doubt was at this time among the Jews in 
Palestine, though there is no proof of the existence of a written 
Aramaic translation or targum. See the Introduction. 


Text.— The differences between the texts of Rom. and Sept. (ei¢ ai7d rov70 
for évexev TovTov, &&pyeipa oe for dveTnoHONC, 6Tw¢ for iva, dvvaputy for ioyvv) point 
to a translation by Paul from the Aramaic; the agreement between Sept. and 
Rom. in the last clause may be a coincidence, resulting from the simple charac- 
ter of the sentence, or the Aramaic may here have been affected by Sept. In 
the rendering “show in thee,” instead of the “show thee” of the Heb., the 
Aramaic follows the Sept., or they both follow a Heb. manuscript which had 
JA ASW, instead of JAS W, of which, however, there is now no other trace. 
The Peshitto and the Targum agree with Heb.; the Latin Vulgate follows Sept. 
The Sept. reading suits the connection better than the Masoretic, and it may 
have been this feeling that led to the rendering of the former. 


Verses 20-22. 


The illustration of the potter and the clay seems to be suggested 
by Jer. xviii. 3-6 ; and compare Ps. ii. 9, Hos. viii. 8. 


Verses 25, 26. 


The calling of the Gentiles. From Hos. ii. 25, 1 (ii. 23, i. 10), 
after the Septuagint (ii. 23, i. 10), with considerable changes. 


Fleb. (verse 25) ‘I will compassionate the not-com- 
passionated, and I will say to the not-my-people, my 
people art thou;” (verse 1) “and in the plaice where 
it was said to them, ye are not-my-people, it shall be 
said to them, sons of the living God are ye.” 

Sept. “1 will love the not-loved, and I will say to 
the not-my-people, my people art thou; and in the 
place where it was said to them, ye are not-my-people, 
even they shall be called sons of the living God.” 

Rom. ‘1 will call the not-my-people my people, and 
the not-loved loved; and in the place where it was 
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said to them, ye are not-my-people, there they shall 
be called sons of the living God.” 


Hos. ii. 25: TARDY vey-NOD cAIMN TOM No-nS CAD 

Sept.: Kal dyanjow thy obk hyannuévny, Kat épa 16 ov Aad pov abe pow ei ob, 

Rom.: Kaléow rov ob Aaov pov Aadv jov Kal thy vdx nyannuévyv NYAMHULEVHY. 

Hos. ii, 0: T7812 DD? WN! DAS wY-ND OY TON WE DIpOR AM 

Sept.: Kal éora tv tO t6r@ ob &80n abtoic Ob Aade pov iucic, KAnOhoovrat kal 
avto? viol beod CévToc. 

Rom.: Kai éora év TO rom ov éppédn [abreic] od Aadc pov bysic, éxel KAnOjoovta 


viol be0v CavToc. 


The Septuagint rendering “love,” instead of “ compassionate, pity, 
have mercy on,” is inaccurate, this sense of the Hebrew word (the 
common one in Aramaic) occurring in the Old Testament only in 
Ps. xviii. 2 (1) (not found in 2 Sam. xxii.) ; “they shall be called” 
is paraphrase of “it shall be said to them,” or possibly from a differ- 
ent text-word ; the insertion of “even” (in “even they”’) is a free- 
dom of translation, or represents an additional Hebrew word (03). 
Romans seeks a more flowing construction by writing “I will call” 
for Septuagint “I will say to,” and adopting the expression (similar 
to that of the preceding clause), “‘the not-loved loved,” instead of 


? 


“T will love the not-loved;” and, instead of Septuagint “even,” 
introduces “there,” for the sake of clearness and fulness (and so the 
Alexandrian Septuagint). Moreover, besides putting i. 10 of the 
Septuagint after verse 23, in order, apparently, to end the quotation 
with the more emphatic statement, Paul here also transposes the 
clauses of verse 23, with what purpose is not clear: it is perhaps 
a mere inadvertence. Such alterations would not be found in an 
Aramaic version. 

The prophet’s word refers solely to Israel. Now cast off, the nation 
shall after a time be again taken into favor with God, and called his 
sons. Paul identifies the “not-my-people” (the rejected Israel of 
Hosea) with the Gentiles, who, formerly aliens from God, were now 
in the gospel accepted by him as his people. He thus spiritualizes 
and extends the thought of the prophet: the latter speaks of a 
people once severed from God, afterwards mercifully united to him ; 
and this was the position of the Gentiles under the gospel. The 
prophet’s declaration of the divine mercy received in the latter days 


an illustration not thought of by him. 
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Verses 27, 28. 


Proof that only a small part of Israel should be saved. From 
Isa. x. 22, 23, abridged from the Septuagint, with verbal variations. 


Feb. “ For, though thy people, O Israel, be as the 
sand of the sea, a remnant shall return — destruction 
decreed, overwhelming with justice; for, destruction 
and the thing decreed the lord Yahwe of hosts is 
about to execute within all the land.” 

Sept. “And if the people of Israel be as the ead 
of the sea, the remnant of them shall be saved.. He 
is completing a word and cutting it short in righteous- 
ness, because a word cut short the Lord will. execute 
in all the world.” 


The Alexandrian Septuagint omits “of them” after “remnant,” 
inserts “for” before “he is completing,” and has “ God” instead of 
“the ord.” 


Rom. “If the number of the children of Israel be 
as the sand of the sea, the remnant shall be saved, for 
the Lord will execute a word on the earth, completing 
it and cutting it short.” 


Zsa. x. 22, 23: 193 12 aw NW om Sind Os rap TMHTN-DN 1D 
“92 3Ipa nYy mNIy TT ye ASIN m3 2 AP Aw yn 
* PAs 
Sept.: Kat tdv yévntat 6 Aade ‘IopanaA wc 7 dupoc Tie PaAdoons, Td KaTdAewpa 
abTov owbjoeTat. Adyov ovvTeda@y Kal ovvTéuvav év diKawoodvy, StL Adyov ovvTETuN- 
Lévov Toinaet Kbploc év TH oiKovpevy OAH. 
Rom.: "Bav 7 6 dpibuoe tov vidw ’lopaya o¢ h duoc tHe Caddaone, Td broAyupa 
OwbjoETal, Adyov yiip ovvTEAGy Kal ovvTéuvwVv ToLHaEL Kopioc ext THE yc. 


The Septuagint preserves the general sense of verse 23, though it 
has mistaken the forms of several words. ‘“ Completing” answers 
to “destruction” (which may also be rendered “completion, final 
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work”) ; “cutting short,” to “decreed” (or “decided”) ; and “a 
word cut short,” to ‘destruction and the thing decreed” (or, “ de- 
creed destruction,” 
is apparently omitted. In verse 22, “be saved” is paraphrase of 


“return.” Romans takes the expression, “if the number of the chil- 


compare Isa, xxviii. 22) ; the ‘ overwhelming” 


dren of Israel,” from Hos. ii. 1 (Sept. i. 10), omits “of them” (so 
the Alexandrian Septuagint), has “the Lord,” as the Septuagint, and 
condenses verse 23 after the Septuagint. These are variations due, 
not to a current Aramaic version (where they would be inexplicable), 
but to the apostle’s free handling of the material for the purposes 
of his argument, except that “on the earth” or “land” (ys), in- 
stead of Septuagint “ world” (oicoupévy), may be from recollection of 
the Aramaic, though this also may be explained as a freedom of the 
apostle. 

The prophet’s word is a part of the discourse x. 5—xii. 6, which 
belongs probably just before an Assyrian invasion (most likely, one by 
Sargon, B.C. 722 or 711), and, after setting forth the haughty pre- 
tensions of the invader (x.), describes the deliverance and succeed- 
ing prosperity of Israel (xi., xii.). True, Israel shall suffer terribly, 
and be carried away captive; but a remnant shall return (see the 
symbolic name of the prophet’s son, vil. 3), and this remnant shall 
be built up into a great people. Our passage is both a threat and a 
promise: o#y a remnant is to return, but this remnant zs to return. 
Yahwe’s decree of destruction, which is to overwhelm the land of 
Israel like the waves of the sea, is one of justice and righteousness ; 
yet in a little while his indignation shall cease. 

This declaration of the prophet, which refers only to the Assyrian 
invasion, is taken by the apostle, without regard to the historical 
connection, as a general statement of Israel’s spiritual fortunes, and 
applied particularly here to its attitude towards the gospel. 


Text. — Sept. gives the first part of verse 22 substantially as Heb. Then, 
taking the stems 79) and MN in the significations “ complete,” and “hew, cut,” 
it renders “completing and cutting short” (supplying the natural complement 
“word ”), either neglecting the WI’, “overwhelming,” or regarding it in its 
sense of “destruction” (so it is several times rendered in Sept.) as substantially 
contained in the preceding; and so, in the next clause (verse 23), it combines 
the two Heb. terms 73, “completion, destruction,” and MSW, “the thing 
decided,” into the one expression, “a word cut short;” further, it condenses 
“the lord Yahwe of hosts” into “the Lord.” It seems thus to have had 


+ 
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before it our Masoretic text. The Received Text in Rom., verse 28, agrees 
literally with Sept.; but recent critical editions, following the best manuscripts, 
give the shorter form, as above, which is manifestly an abridgment of Sept. 
In verse 27 of Rom., the tmdAmpa is an easily understood variation of 
Sept. catdAeuua, 


Verse 29. 


To the same end, and with the same spiritualizing interpretation, 
is introduced the quotation from Isa. i. 9, after the Septuagint. 


feb. “If Yahwe of hosts had not left us a little 
remnant, we should have been as Sodom, we should 
have resembled Gomorrah.” 

Sept., Rom. “If the Lord of Sabaoth had not left us 
a seed, we should have become as Sodom, and should 
have been made like Gomorrah.” 


Lravi.g: MOYO ay DID vyna wiv a> wnin mixaxy mm dd 
SEP Mal 
Sept.: Kai ei pa xbpiog DaBawd éyxatédunev juiv orépua, O¢ Lodowa adv éyevgoy- 
sv, kal ac Touoppa cv GpowwOnuer, 
Rom.: Ei iy kipioc TaBadd éyxatéumev juiv onépua, oc Lodoua adv éyevAbnuev 
kal wo Touoppa dv duowbnuev, 


The Septuagint “seed,” for “remnant” (so in Deut. iii. 3, also), 
is an interpretation, and is suggested by Isa. vi. 13. The Hebrew 
may be rendered: “If Yahwe ... had not left us a remnant, we 
should have been almost as Sodom,” etc. ; but this partial likening 
to Sodom is less strong than the other translation. The word “little”’ 
is omitted in the Septuagint. The scene of the prophecy is a great 
invasion, probably that of Sargon. 


Ver 50:33, 001 Aus bet ogo: 


Israel, says the apostle further, had failed to reach God’s true law 
of righteousness, because they sought it not by faith but by works: 
they had not apprehended the wisdom of God’s salvation in Jesus 
Christ, who had become a stone of stumbling to them. As a predic- 
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tion of their spiritual blindness and failure, he cites passages from 
Isa. xxviii. 16, and viii. 14, following the Septuagint in a general way, 
with several deviations. 


Fleb, (xxviil. 16) “ Behold, I found in Zion a stone, 
a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, solidly founded ; 
he who trusts shall not make haste ;” (viii. 14) “and he 
| Yahwe] shall be a holy object and a stone to strike 
against and a rock to stumble over to the two houses 
of Israel.” 

Sept. “Behold, I lay in the foundations of Zion a 
costly, chosen stone, a precious corner-stone, . . . and 
he who believes [ov, trusts] shall not be put to shame; 
and if thou trust him, he shall be to thee a sanctuary, 
and thou shalt not come on him as on the stumbling 
over a stone nor as on the falling of a rock.” 

Rom. “ Behold, I lay in Zion a stone of stumbling 
and a rock of stumbling, and he who believes on him 
shall not be put to shame.” 

Pet. ‘“‘ Behold, I lay in Zion a chosen stone, a pre- 
cious corner-stone, and he who believes on him shall 
not be put to shame; a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of stumbling.” 


Loa. xxviii. 16, viii. 14: 7919 TOM NIP? ND MD yIX BR PFI WWI 7 
Sivan yd) A] pINJa wm NO posD 
Sept.: 10d éyd éuBarno eig 7a Oepédia Didv Aidov rodvtedy exAextov axpoywot- 
aiov évtimov, sic TA Oeuédwa abtic, Kal 6 TloTEbwy ov pH KaTacxVOy. Kal ObY oC 
Aidov mpockbuuare ovvavThoeobe, ode WE TETAS MTApATL. 
Rom.: Wdod ridnut év Didv Ridov mpooxoupatoc Kat rétpav cxavddrov, kal 6 To- 
Tevov én’ abT@ od KaraloyuvOjoerat, 
Pet.: "Wod ridnue év Didv ALbov éxAekrov axeoywriaiov évtiwov, kal 6 ToTEbwv én’ 


abT@ ob uh KaTaoxurO7’ Aldor mpocKbupatoc Kal métpa oxavddAov. 


Peter keeps the two passages apart, following the Septuagint 
closely in the first, but the Aramaic version, which renders the 
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Hebrew accurately, in the second. Romans combines the two by 
inserting the description of the stone in the first from the second. In 
the latter the Septuagint departs widely from the Hebrew. In chap- 
ter xxviii. the Septuagint “costly” seems to be meant as a rendering 
of the doubling of the Hebrew word for “stone ;” the “chosen,” 
for “tried,” is from a different text-word; the “put to shame,” 
instead of “make haste,” is a free translation of our text, or perhaps 
from a different word, the Hebrew here being somewhat hard and 


” is found also in 


obscure. The insertion “on him,” after “ believe, 
the Targum; and, from its appearance in both Romans and Peter, 
may be supposed to be a familiar reading of that day, derived, prob- 
ably, from a synagogue interpretation. So also the fact that Peter 
and Paul both have the expression ‘“‘ stone of stumbling and rock of 
stumbling”? (varying from the Septuagint), it may be inferred that 
they both follow a synagogue Aramaic version. 

The two prophetic passages are addressed to the corrupt, dis- 
obedient, and unbelieving Israel, in a time of national disaster (the 
period of the Assyrian and Syro-Israelitish wars), and in both God 
adjures the people to look from themselves and their enemies to him: 
in the first (xxvili.), after denouncing the drunken scorners, the rulers 
of Samaria and Jerusalem, he declares that he will set in Jerusalem 
a solid, sure foundation of hope and prosperity, namely, himself and 
his word, in which whoever believes shall be safe ; in the second, the 
prophet is urging his disciples to abandon all help but Yahwe’s, and 
turns to the nation with the declaration that God, whom they reject, 
will be the cause of stumbling and fall to them, — he will bring calam- 
ity on them. The fundamental ideas in the two being the same, they 
may easily be blended into one, as Paul here does (agd as we find 
freely done elsewhere in the New Testament). He, however, gives 
them:the Messianic interpretation common in his day (so in the 
Targum on xxvill.), which is so far valid as the spiritual principle 
announced by the prophet —that God is a firm foundation for those 
who trust him, and a terror to those who wilfully reject him —finds a 
new illustration in every new manifestation of him, and the most 
striking of all in his last and highest self-manifestation in Jesus 
Christ. These passages are employed in exactly the same sense in 
the Epistle of Peter. 
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The apostle, continuing his examination of the Jews’ attitude 
towards the gospel, repeats that they had, through devotion to the 
law, failed to comprehend God’s righteousness in Christ, though 
the word of Christ had been announced to them, and they had 
been warned in their own Scriptures that they would be set aside, 
for disobedience, in favor of the Gentiles. 


Verse 5, Gal. ili. 12. 


From Lev. xviii. 5, freely after the Septuagint, which here renders 
the Hebrew exactly. 


fleb. ‘Ye shall keep my statutes and my judgments, 
which if a man do, he shall live by them.” 


The Septuagint expands the first half of the verse, but in the 
second is identical with the Hebrew. 


from. ‘‘ Moses writes that the man who does the 
righteousness which is of the law shall live thereby.” 
Gal. “ He who does them shall live by them.” 


Lev. xviii. 5: OMA DN) DIN DNs ney WS 

Sepi.: “A nothoac abta avopwroc Gyoetat ev adbroic. 

Rom.: "Ort tiv ducaioobyyv tHv éx vowov 6 mojoac GvOpuTos GhosTae ev abTH. 
Gal.: 'O notnoacg abta Gosra év aiToic. 


The object of the citation is simply to prove that obedience was 
the principle of life in the Mosaic law (a universal ethical law, not 
abrogated by Christ: see Matt. vii. 21). 


Verses 6-8. 


In contrast with this, Paul introduces the righteousness which is 
of faith as defining its position in language taken from another 
Pentateuchal book, —a very free quotation from the Septuagint of 
Deut. xxx. 12-14. 
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Heb. “It [the commandment] is not in heaven, that 
ye should say, Who will ascend for us to heaven, and 
bring it to us, and make us hear it, that we may do it? 
And it is not beyond the sea, that ye should say, Who 
will go over for us beyond the sea, and bring it to us, 
and make us hear it, that we may do it? But the 
word is very near Mee in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
to do it.” 


Septuagint, the same, with addition of “and in thy hands”’ after 
“in thy heart,” and one or two unimportant verbal variations. In 
the Vatican manuscript, verse 13 is added in the upper margin by a 
later scribe (B*, B3, according to Vercellone and Cozza). 


Rom. (with parenthetical interpretations by Paul). 
‘Say not in thy heart, Who shall ascend into heaven ? 
(that is, to bring Christ down), or, Who shall descend 
into the abyss? (that is, to bring Christ up from the 
dead). But what does it say? The word is near thee, 
in thy mouth, and in thy heart (that is, the word of 
faith, which we preach).” 


Deut, xxx. 12-14: 19) DP TVA PAY 1 Ixy xv orpwa xd 
DT WOON wI-ay *p ee min od Say) :Tawya. ADR sayin 
Te TEI WE II TIS Ips embrN Ae yews vb aNPY 

Dine) 

Sept.: ¥ Ob« év 76 obpavd dv totiv, AEywov, Tic dvaBnoerat nutv sic TOV ovpavov 
Kal Anuperac adrhv Huiv, Kal axoboartes aiTd movhoouev ; ™ oide mépav tic bakaconc 
éotiv, Aéyov, Tic Starepdoer quiv eig TO Tépav THE BaAdoonc, Kal AGBy Huiv abtHv, Kai 
aKovoThy nuiv roijon aithy, Kal Tomjoouev ; 4 éiativ cov éyyd¢ 76 pjua opidpa év TH 
oTouati cov Kal év TH Kapdia oov, Kal év Tai¢ XEpoiv cov avTo ToLeiv. 

Rom.: My sinc tv tH xapdia cov Tic dvaPjoerat ic tov obpavév; todr’ éotw 
Xpiorov Kkatayayeiv’ 7 Tic kataBjoetat cic THY aBvocov; TodT’ ~otwW Xpiordv ex ve- 
KpGv dvayayeiv, dAdAd ti Aéyer; "Eyyt¢ cov 70 piped tori, év TH orduati cov, Kai 
év TH Kapdia cov: TovT’ ~oTw TO piyua THE TioTEWs 6 KNpvOCOLEY. 


It is difficult to say whether this passage is quoted as originally 
intended to be a description or prediction of righteousness by faith 
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(in contrast with righteousness by works), or not. On the one hand, 
it is a word of the Law put over against another word of the Law 
(verse 5), which zs cited as authoritative description; nor would 
the peculiar introductory formula, “the righteousness of faith says” 
(which may be considered as equivalent to “the Scripture says”’), 
nor the free dealing with the text (compare Rom. ix. 33; 1 Cor. 
XIV. 21, XV. 55), prove that Paul is not so citing here. On the other 
hand, the distinctness with which the Deuteronomy-text declares that 
it is speaking of righteousness, not by faith, but by obedience, and 
Paul’s explanatory insertions (though these might also favor the first 
view), would suggest that he merely adopts the words as in form suit- 
able for his purpose, and gives them a sense which he does not mean 
to represent as that of the original. | 
His object is to contrast the long and delusive way of establishing 
one’s own righteousness by obedience to law (verse 3) with God’s 
provision for attaining the end of the law by one simple word of 
faith in Jesus as the Christ of God. Here, says he, no long prepara- 
tion is required, every thing is ready at hand: there is no need to 
ascend to heaven to bring the Messiah down, for he has already 
appeared on earth; nor to descend into the abyss of Hades to bring 
him up, for he has already risen from the dead: all that is necessary 
is faith in him. ‘The change of the expression of Deuteronomy, “go 
beyond the sea,” into “ descend into the abyss,” is based on the Jew- 
ish conception of the sea as the abyss of waters on which the earth 
rested (Heb. “hom, Gen. i. 2, vill. 2, and the same idea in Exod. 
xx. 4), and so naturally connected with the subterranean Hades, and 
is made in order to refer to the descent of Christ into Hades (as in 
Eph. iv. 9). Or it may be, that the expression ‘‘descend into the 
abyss” was already at hand in a popular Aramaic version, though so 
considerable an alteration as this must be regarded as improbable. 
The phrase may have been suggested to Paul by such passages as Ps. 
cvii. 26. The argument is concluded by two other quotations, in 
verse 11 (see on Rom. ix. 33) and verse 13 (see on Acts ii. 17-21). 


Verse 15. 
From Isa. lil. 7. 


Heb. “ How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
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feet of him who brings tidings, who announces peace, 
who brings tidings of good!” 

Sept. ““[] am present] as beauty on the mountains, 
as the feet of him who announces good tidings of 
peace, as one who announces good tidings of good.” 

Rom. ‘How beautiful are the feet of those who 
bring good tidings of good!” 


fa. Vii. 7: 310 WWID DW wovo wap OID OIBAM-oyY nN 
| Aw yw 
Sept. : ‘Qe dpa éni trav dpéwr, wo modec ebayyeACopéevov aKony eipnvyc, w¢ ebayye- 
AGipevoc ayaba, 67 UKovoTiy ToLAyswW THY GwTHpiay Cov. 
Rom.: ‘Qe epaior of nédec Tov evayyeAiGouévwv ayada, 


The Septuagint here does not agree with our Hebrew text, and 
the rendering of Romans is probably from a synagogue Aramaic 
translation, unless, indeed, our Septuagint text is corrupt, and Paul 
followed a more correct copy. 

The prophet speaks of the messengers who should appear on the 
mountains near Jerusalem, announcing the speedy return of the exiles 
from Babylon: the apostle, treating the passage as Messianic (as the 
rabbis also did), interprets it of the preaching of the gospel, or 
perhaps merely adopts the words as applicable thereto. The intro- 


”? 


ductory formula, ‘‘as it is written,’ may be taken either way. For 
MF yi y 


the following quotation (verse 16), referring to Israel’s refusal to 
believe the report of the disciples of Jesus, see on John xii. 38. 


Text. — The existence of the Sept. o¢ dpa ént Tar dpEwr, O¢ TOBE, as early as 
the second century, is vouched for by the Old Latin version, which has: “ sicut 
hora super montes, sic pedes.” Yet a corruption into the above, from @¢ @paiou 
éml TGV Opéwy of modec, would not be difficult. In the confusion attending the 
vowels in the early manuscripts, an ignorant copyist might have omitted the cov 
from wpaot, and then, missing the connection, have thought it necessary to 
change the of before wdde¢ into ec, and similarly to write @¢ ebayyeAlouevoc. In 
that case the quotation in Rom. would be nearly after Sept., only changing the 
singular participle “him who brings good tidings” into the plural. If Paul 
followed an Aramaic version, this must have been affected by the Sept.; for our 
quotation apparently agrees with the Sept. against the Heb. in taking J nwn 
(read PWD) as a noun = “report, tidings,” instead of a participle = “an- 
nouncing.” 
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Verse 18. 


From Ps. xix. 5 (4), afler the Septuagint, which differs little from 
our Hebrew text. 


fleb. “ Their line goes forth into all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world.” 

Sept., Rom. “Their sound has gone forth into all 
the earth, and their words to the ends of the world.” 


Ps. xix. 5: orpon Dan mypy op xyy pysa-%33 

Sept.: Eig ndoav thy yiv éiAbev 6 gbdyyoc abrév, kat elc ta mépata THe olxov- 
mévne Ta Puata abTov, 

Rom.: Ei¢ néoav thy yiv &&), ev 6 b0byyoc abtay, Kai ei¢ Ta Tépata THE olKoUpE- 
vac Ta Pyuata ubTav. 


The Septuagint “sound” (so also Symmachus and the Latin 
Vulgate) seems to be a free rendering, to secure parallelism with 
“ words,” instead of the less familiar ‘‘line’’ of the Hebrew, that is, 
“ measuring-line’”” which marks the extent of the courses of the 
heavenly bodies. Paul adopts the words (without introductory 
formula) as expressive of the course of the gospel-message: it, like 
sun, moon, and stars, had traversed the whole earth,—a natural 
hyperbole. There is here no allegorizing of the psalm. 


Verse 19. 


Proof, by two quotations, that Israel had been warned of the tran- 
sition of its privileges to the Gentiles. The first is from Deut. 
xxxil. 21, after the Septuagint (which gives the Hebrew correctly), 
with change of pronouns from third person to second. 


Heb., Sept. “1 will provoke them to jealousy with a 
not-people (.Sez., nation), with a foolish nation will I 
anger them.” 

Romans has “ you”’ instead of “them.” 

Deut. xxxii. 21: DOIN 422 N32 DYNO OWIPN IN} 


Sept.: Kays napagnioow abrode én’ obx Ever, ém’ EOver dovvérw mapopytd abrodc. 
Rom.: ’Ey® rapalniéow bude én’ obi éOvet, én’ EOver GovvéTw mapopyle bie. 
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The threat in Deuteronomy is, that Israel shall be conquered’ or 
defeated by an apparently inferior people; this is spiritualized by 
Paul into a prediction of the loss of religious superiority, with spe- 
cific application to the transfer of spiritual privileges and life to the 
Gentiles under the gospel. 


Verses 20, 21. 


Second quotation, from Isa. lxv. 1, 2, after the Septuagint, with 
inversions. 


Fleb. “1 have offered to give answers to those who 
asked not, I have put myself in the way of those 
who sought me not; I have spread out my hand all 
the day to a refractory people.” 

Sept. “I became manifest to those who did not ask 
of me, I was found by those who did not seek me; 
I spread out my hands all the day to a disobedient and 
gainsaying people.” 


_ Romans as Septuagint, with inversion of the two first clauses. 


Joa. Inv. 1, 23 THB... WPI 87 cay NW NOD cAvTD 

: VY py pi- -b3 

Sept.: "Eudavag éyevndnv toig ue un émepwtaowv, ebpéOnv toic éué wh Cyrovour, 

. &enétaca tac xYelpi¢ ov OAyy Thy juépav Tpd¢ Addy dreodvTa Kal avTiAéyovTa, 

Rom.: Ebpédny toig éué un Cytovow, égudavac éyevounv toic sus uy emepwroow, 

[mpdc dé tov "lopayA Aéyet] “OAyv tiv nuépav éenéraca ta¢ xeipic pov mpd¢ Aadv 
dmedovvrTa Kal avrTtAEyovra. Ge 


The Septuagint “ became manifest” is from a different text-word 
from ours. ‘ Disobedient and gainsaying,” for Hebrew “refractory,” 
is rhetorical expansion, or more probably a duplet. The principal 
verbs in the two first clauses are to be rendered, not as in the Eng- 
lish Authorized Version, “I am [e7, was] sought,” and “am [oz, 
was] found,” but “I have endeavored [or, offered myself] to be 
sought and found,” as is evident from the succeeding clause (not 
quoted in Romans): “I have said, Here am I, Here am I, to a 
people who did not call upon my name,” —a description of a peo- 
ple to whom God had made advances in vain. 
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It is Israel, and not other nations, that is here meant (see verses 
2, 7-9, 11), Or, rather, the rebellious part of Israel, whom God de- 
clares he will destroy, and out of the righteous kernel (verse g) raise 
up a new people for himself. The apostle, following the rendering 
of the Septuagint, refers verse 1 to the Gentiles, and verse 2 to 
Israel. 


Text. — The Wifals W\11 and 8¥1) are permissive reflexives, “to let one’s 
self be inquired of, found;” or passives, “to be one who is to be [may be] in- 
quired of, found.” Sept. gugavag eyevndnv is rendering of “Ny, Vifal of PV, 
as in Exod. ii. 14; drecodvra is translation of V0; and dvriAéyovra may be for 
the same word read as some form of 41D, “to draw back.” 


Rom. xi. 


Proof from the Old Testament that the unbelief of Israel was 
only partial and temporary ; that there was a chosen kernel ; and that 
ultimately, after the conversion of the Gentiles, all Israel should give 
in its adhesion to the gospel. 


Verse 2. ‘God has not cast off his people.” 


The words are taken from Ps. xciv. 14: “the Lord will not cast 
off his people,” with change of tense, and substitution of “God” 
for “the Lord.” See also Ps. Ixxvii. 8 (7), Lam. ili. 31, where the 
same word is used in the Septuagint for “ cast off.” 


Ps. xciv. 14: WY WT vinr-x> 
Sept.: Odk andcerat Kbplocg Tov Aadv adrod. 
Rom.: Ov« dmécaro 6 bed¢ Tov Aadv adTod. 


Verses 3, 4. 


From 1 Kings xix. 14, 18; the complaint of Elijah, and Yahwe’s 
answer to it. 


Heb. “** They [Israel] have broken down thy altars, 
and slain thy prophets with the sword, and I alone am 
left, and they seek my life to take it... . “I [Yahwe] 
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do [or, will] reserve seven thousand who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal.” 


The Septuagint is identical with the Hebrew in verse 14, but in 
verse 18 has “thou shalt leave,” instead of “I do [o7, will] reserve.” 


Rom. “Lord, they have slain thy prophets, they 
have digged down thy altars, and I am left alone, and 
they seek my life... . I have left for myself seven 
thousand men, who have not bowed the knee to Baal.” 


1 Kings xix. 14, 18: WMS) JW WW PRAT) OW PONIN-NS 
Days nyaw Osbra cmINwO) . . . nan? ‘YOY WPT II 
ee wis 35 sw D°3130- -b> 
Sept.: Kat ra @vaiacrnpit cov KabeiAay, kat tode mpod_tacg cov anéxtewav év 
poudaia Kat broréAciupat éyO wovoratoc, Kal Cytovar THY WuxHY wov AaBelv avTHY.... 
kal katadeipere év lopaya éxta xiAiddac avdpov, navta yovata & obk BkAacav yovu 
7 Baad. 
Rom.: Kipie, tode mpodjtac cov anéxtewav, Ta Ovolaotnpiad cov Katéoxawar, 
KdyO wTEAEiGOnv povoc Kal CyTovow THY WuxHv pov... . KaTédimov éuavT EmTakto- 
XiXiove dvdpac, oitwe¢ obK Exayay yovv 7H Baad, 


The inversion of the clauses in Romans, in verse 3 (Hebrew, 
verse 14), is without design. The substitution of the past tense (so 
also in the English Authorized Version, in Kings) for present or 
future is an allowable interpretation (though not a correct translation) 
of the Hebrew, representing God’s designed act as already com- 
pleted, and is here adopted as better suiting the appligation of the 
passage to the apostle’s time. The translation is, in the main, after 
the Septuagint, but with several changes of tense and of words. 
God’s consoling word to Elijah is not merely adopted by Paul as 
expressing the existing condition of things, but, as appears from the 
“then, therefore,” of verse 5 compared with verse 2, seems to be 
cited as a prediction or pledge of the reservation of a chosen body 
of Israel under the gospel. 


Text.—In verse 14 of Kings, Sept. cadetAav and Paul’s xatéoxawav both 
fairly represent Heb, 10141; this variation from Sept., together with teAeioonv 
for vrorérepuuat, uovog for povdtatoc, the omission of AaBetv ait, and the 
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inversion of clauses, may be regarded as freedom of citatfon. In verse 18, the 
“DINWM is to be taken as the preceding perfects with Waw: “Thou shalt go 
and anoint Hazael and Jehu and Elisha; and those who escape Hazael and Jehu 
shall be slain by Elisha, and I will reserve seven thousand.” If the reservation 
be conceived of as commencing in the present, we may equally well render: 
**I do reserve.” The wording of this verse in Rom. departs so far from Sept., 
as well as from the Heb., that, it may be taken as a free translation of the Ara- 
maic oral version: “I have left for myself,” instead of Sept. “thou wilt leave 
in Israel,” and Heb. “I wil! leave in Israel;” éxtaxioxiAiovg cvdpac, instead of 
éntd xidadag avdpov; omission of mavta yévata; éxaypav for OkAacav; fem. TA 
Baad, for Sept. masc. t6 Baad. This fem. form of Baal seems to come, not from 
an androgynous conception of the god (Weiss, in Meyer’s Commentary), but 
from an identification, from a monotheistic point of view, of the god with his 
image (7 eixav) (Hengstenberg and others). Yet these variations may all be 
looked on as freedoms of quotation from memory, the, form being adapted to 
the apostle’s discourse, while the essential meaning is preserved.? 


Verse 8. 


There follow three quotations (two of which are blended in verse 
8) to show that those of Israel who were not chosen were hardened. 
The two citations of this verse are from Isa. xxix. 10, and Deut. 
xxix. 3 (4), freely after the Septuagint. 


fleb., Isa. “‘ Yahwe has poured out on you a spirit 
of deep sleep.” Deut. ‘And Yahwe has not given 
you... eyes to see and ears to hear, up to this day.” 

Sept. “The Lord has given you to drink a spirit of 
stupor.” 


Deuteronomy, in the Septuagint, as the Hebrew. 


Rom. ‘God has given them a spirit of stupor, eyes 
not to see, and ears not to hear, up to this very day.” 


Joa. xxix. 10: DYYY-NY ON ATA mI AT oP, yOI"9 

Sept.: ‘Ort merririxev bude Kbptog mvebtmarte Katavoéews Kal Kappdvoe. Todo Odbad- 
pods avTov, 

Rom.: *Eduxcy abroig 6 bedc mvetua Katavbsewc, Op0aruods Tov wy BAErev Kal 


Ora Tov py aKobelv, Ewe THe oHuepov TmEépac. 


1 See added note on p. 279. 
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Deut, xxix. 3: Yow] oe mieq) ory) nyt? 29 092 mm yore 

Tn Ds ty 

Sept.: Kat obk tue xipioc 0 Oed¢ buiv napdiav eidévat kat 6p0arApodre BAEérELY Kal 
ora aKovew Ewe THE TuEpag TadTHC. 


The Septuagint “ gave to drink” is interpretation of “poured out,” 
the spirit of stupor being conceived of as a drink, from the preceding 
verse of Isaiah; and the “has given” of Romans is a loosely equiv- 
alent term, taken from Deuteronomy. The Greek word rendered 
“stupor”? means properly “compunction, anguish of mind,” and 
then, apparently, the stupefaction produced by this feeling. 

Chapter xxix. of Isaiah begins with a denunciation of the mad 
folly of Jerusalem, for which this punishment of spiritual sleep and 
blindness is threatened; and the Deuteronomy-verse similarly up- 
braids the Israelites for their spiritual dulness in the presence of the 
great things that Yahwe had done for them in the march through 
the wilderness. Paul finds in these words a prediction of the indiffer- 
ence of Israel to the gospel, as may be inferred from the preceding 
verse: “only the chosen found what they sought [that is, salvation ], 
and the rest were hardened, as it is written, God gave them,” etc. 


Text.— Heb. 11 means everywhere “a deep sleep,” namely, in Gen. 
1i20; XV 250 Loam xXkvie 12 Ob IV 13, Xx, TGyebrov. xixaulsr) anicedseren- 
dered in the Sept. by éxoraouc, “trance” (Gen.); 0auBoc¢, “amazement, stupor ” 
(Sam.); ~0Bo¢, “fear,” or devvd¢ pdBoc, “terrible fear” (Job): and we may, there- 
fore, here render xaravugic by “stupor,” though in. Ps. lx. 5 it stands for Heb. 
my rn, “reeling.” 


Verses 9, 10. ~ 


From PSsnixixn22, e420, 23). 


fleb. ‘Let their table before them become a trap, 
and a snare to them at ease; let their eyes be dark- 
ened that they cannot see, and make their loins con- 
tinually to shake.” 

Sept. “ Let their table be made before them a snare, 
and a requital, and an occasion of stumbling; let their 


lod 
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eyes be darkened that they may not see, and bend 
thou their back continually.” 

kom. ‘‘ Let their table be made a snare, and a trap, 
and an occasion of stumbling, and a recompense to 
them” (and the rest as the Septuagint). 


Ps. Ixix. 23, 24: TDW : win? opie may oma pan yw—m 

TNT TOA OI MW oy 

Sept.: > Tevndqrea 4 tparela aitav éveriov abtov ei¢ mayida Kal ei¢ avtarddoow 

kal ic oxavdadov, 4 oxotioOArwoar ok dg0aApol abrav Tod uh BAEérewy, Kal TOV VOTOV 
avTav Oia mMavtd¢ obyKawov. 

Rom.: ITevndatw H tparela abtaov sic mayida Kal sig O7pav Kai eic oKdvdadAov Kal 

ei¢ dvtarddowa abtoic, } oKoTicOyTwCar of bPOaAuol avTGv Tod mH BAémeLv, Kal Tov 


VOTOV aiTav OL Tavrd¢ obvKappoD. 


The Septuagint “requital” represents a different vowel-pointing 
of our Hebrew word, and gives an easier sense than the Masoretic 
reading “‘to them at ease ;”. “occasion of stumbling” corresponds 
to “snare,” loose rendering; “bend the back” is paraphrase (for 
elegance) of “shake the loins.” Romans inserts a fourth term, 
“trap,” in verse g, perhaps a rhetorical addition, perhaps a recollec- 
tion of Ps. xxxv. 8 (Sept. xxxiv. 9), (or possibly a duplet), inverts 
the order of the Septuagint “ requital” and “stumbling,” and changes 
the former into “ recompense.” 

The psalm is a cry to God, out of great affliction, and in part an 
invocation of punishment on the psalmist’s personal enemies. It 
contains no reference ‘to any deliverer but Yahwe, has no Messianic 
outlook ; but by a typical interpretation the writer was identified with 
the Messiah, and his enemies regarded as the enemies of the kingdom 
of God, as here, where Paul makes them the recreant Israel. Nei- 
ther the style nor the historical setting suits the time of David, to 
whom the psalm is ascribed in the title; verse 35 (34) supposes a 
period of national disaster which rather points to the Assyrian or the 
Chaldean invasion. The “David” in Romans may be taken as a 
general designation of the book of Psalms; though it is probable 
that the apostle, who was here occupied with something higher than 
questions of date and authorship, regarded this psalm as the pro- 
duction of King David. 
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Text. — Instead of Diy, Sept. seems to have read mobw, as in Ps. xci. 8, 
or onary, as in Isa. xxxiv. 8; and this suits the connection better. The Onpa of 
Rom. means properly the act of hunting, or the animal hunted or taken; but 
in Ps. xxxv. 8 is Sept. rendering of Heb. NW, “net,” as the means of taking 
the prey, and in this sense is here employed. 


Verses 26, 27. 


Finally all Israel shall be saved. From Isa. lix. 20, 21, and 
XXVIL. 9. 


FTeb, (lix.) “And there shall come to Zion a Goel, 
and to those who turn from transgression [or, rebel- 
lion] in Jacob... and this is my covenant with them: 
.. . (xxvil.) “On this condition shall the iniquity of 
Jacob be covered [ov, forgiven], and this shall be all 
the fruit of taking away his sin.” 

Sept. “ And on Zion’s account shall come the deliv- 
erer, and shall turn away impieties from Jacob, and 
this is the covenant from me to them: .. . for this 
reason the transgression of Jacob shall be removed, 
and this is his blessing when I take away his sin.” 

Rom. “Out of Zion shall come the deliverer, shall 
turn away impieties from Jacob, and this is the cove- 
nant from me to them, when I take away their sins.” 


Zsa. Vix. 20, 21: “J87F STMT DN APNE YW saws Oxia Trex? 3) 20 


PTY WD OA I nN 
RAV Ot <n a MMOL | NOU. a. : 


Sept.: (lix.) Kat gee &vexev Lidv 6 pvopuevoc Kal aroorpéper aoeBeiac ard 
TaxoB. cal attn abtotc 7 map’ éuod dvabnxn, elme KOptoc. (xxvii.) ... 6Tav 
I ’ 


adéAwpat avtod THY duaptiav.... 
Rom.: *"Héer tx Lidv 6 pvduevoc, dmoorpéwer doeBelac amd "laxoB. 77 at atrn 
aitoic ) map’ Euod SiadjKn, 6tav ddéAwpat Tac daptiac abTar, 


The Septuagint translates “for Zion,” instead of the more natural 
“to Zion,” but without material change of sense; the rendering of 
the next clause, “shall turn away iniquities from Jacob,” rests on a 
reading of the Hebrew that does not agree with the context so well 
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as the Masoretic text ; in Isa. xxvii., the latter part of the verse shows 
that the expression which means literally “in this,” signifies “on this 
condition” (namely, the removal of idolatry), rather than “on 
account of this, for this reason ;”” “removed” is free rendering of 
“covered.” Romans, perhaps through inadvertence, possibly from 
some Greek manuscript, changes the first preposition from “on 
account of, for the sake of,” to “out of” (no additional Messianic 
sense is gained by this alteration), and in chapter xxvii. adopts 
only a detached clause, changing the singular “his sin” into “ their 
sins.” The citation is, with these slight exceptions, strictly after the 
Septuagint. 
In chapter lix. the prophet declares that the iniquities of Israel 
have separated them from God, but, on their expressing repentance, 
- promises a Goel, or redeemer, to the repentant part of the nation, 
and adds, as Yahwe’s covenant, that his spirit and words shall remain 
with them forever; the statement in chapter xxvii. is that their in- 
iquity shall be forgiven on the condition that they put away the 
asheras (pillars of the goddess Ashera) and sun-images. The first 
clause might be rendered: “he [Yahwe] shall come as God ;”’ and, 
in any case, the Goel is Yahwe himself, as appears from verses 16, 17, 
where Yahwe, seeing that no man came forward to deliver Israel, 
arms himself, and prepares to take vengeance on the enemies of his 
people, and bring salvation. The spiritual conception of these pas- 
sages, deliverance from sin through the truth, is fulfilled in Christian- 
ity, not to the literal Israel, but to all who believe ; and the apostle’s 
application of the words to Israelites as distinguished from Gentiles 
(verses 25, 26) seems not to be in accord with his argument in 
Rom. iv. 14, ix. 7, 8, where he says that the true Israel is not the 
bodily seed of Abraham, but they who lay hold of the promise by 
faith. 
Text. — Instead of our say, Sept. seems to have read, less well, aw or 
ans 


Verse 34; 1 Cor. ii. 16. 
From Isa. xl. 13. 


Heb. ‘‘Who has measured the spirit of Yahwe, and 
being his counsellor has given him information ?” 
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Seft. “Who has known the mind of the Lord, and 
who has been made his counsellor, who teaches him ?” 

Rom. ‘‘Who has known the mind of the Lord? or, 
who has been made his counsellor?” 

Cor. ‘‘Who has known the mind of the Lord, that 
he should teach him ?” 


Zsa. x1. 13: UYW INP, WR. MT TANS yA} 

Sept.: Tig &yvw vodv xvpiov, kat tic adtod obpBovdog éyéveto, b¢ ovuiBa avdTov ; 
Rom.: Tic éyvw voov kupiov ; 7 tic obuBovdog aitov EyéveETo ; 

Cor.: Tic yap éyvw vodv xupiov, d¢ ovy3iBacer adbror ; 


Instead of “measured,” we might render “ tried, proved, tested ”’ 
(as in Prov. xvi. 2, where a different form of the same verb is used), 
or “directed” (English Authorized Version), “regulated” (Cheyne); 
but “measure” agrees with the use of this verb in the preceding 
verse, “measured the heaven with a span.” Septuagint “known” 
is probably intended to be the equivalent of “ measure ;” ‘‘ mind”? is 
also a general equivalent of “spirit,” for which, however, another 
Greek word is more commonly employed ; the insertion, “has been 
made,’ perhaps represents a Hebrew word not in our text, but is 
more probably a loose translation of the latter. Romans omits one 
part of the Septuagint verse, and Corinthians another; the reading 
of Corinthians, “who [o7, that he] should teach him,” is found in 
the Alexandrian and Sinaitic manuscripts of the Septuagint, but it is 
doubtful whether this is a genuine Septuagint variation, or a conform- 
ity to the New Testament ; if the latter is the case, we must suppose 
that the variation is Paul’s, made after an oral Aramaiggyersion of the 
time, or from rhetorical feeling, as giving a better turn to the expres- 
sion. ‘The Targum of Jonathan here paraphrases: “‘ Who has estab- 
lished [o7, prepared] the spirit of holiness in the mouth of all the 
prophets? is it not Yahwe, and the righteous, the servants of his 
word? he has made them know the words [o7, matters] of his good 
pleasure.” 


Verse 35. 


Continuation of the thought of the preceding quotation: “Who 
has first given to him, and it shall be recompensed him?” From 
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Job xli. 3, of which the Hebrew reads: “Who has been beforehand 
with me [Yahwe], that I should repay him?” The Septuagint here 
renders incorrectly : ‘“‘ Who shall resist me and abide?” but the Latin 
Vulgate has, correctly after the Hebrew, and almost identical with 
Romans : “ Who has given me before, that I should return it to him?” 
The apostle follows the Aramaic translation (this being, perhaps, a 
sort of proverbial saying, of which the Aramaic form, heard in the 
synagogue, would cling to the memory), only changing the person 
from the first to the third, to suit the form of his discourse. 


Fob xli. 3: DWN) ID IPI 
Sept.: Tig dvtiotqoerai por cal bropevel ; 
Rom.: Tig mpoédwxev abt kal avtarodobpoerat abt ; 


Rom. xii. 


The quotations are ethical precepts. 


Verse 16. ‘ Be not wise in your own conceits.’ 
After such passages as Prov. xii. 15, xxvi. 12. 

Verse 17% 2 (ot. Vill. 21. 

From Prov. Hit 4. 


ffeb. “ And thou shalt find favor and good under- 
standing in the eyes of God and man.” 

Sept., verses 3, 4. “And thou shalt find favor. And 
devise excellent things in the sight of the Lord and of 


” 


men. 
Rom. ‘“ Devising excellent things in the sight of all 


” 


men. 
Cor. “For we devise excellent things not only in 
the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men.” 


Prov. iii. 4: DIV) ODN crys Bo Ow) JN-N¥DI 

Sept.: Kat rpovood xaha évarcov xvpiov kal avéporwr, 

Rom.: Upovoobwevot kaha evoriov ravtwv avoporwv. 

Cor.: Upovooipev Kaad ov pévov évartov xvpiov GAAd Kat évortov avOparur. 
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Freely after the Septuagint, which here misunderstands the He- 
brew (taking aw as a verb). 


Verse 19; Heb. x. 30. 


From Deut. xxxii. 35. 


feb. ‘To me belongs vengeance and requital.” 

Sept. ‘In the day of vengeance I will requite.” 

Rom., Hebrews. ‘To me belongs vengeance, I will 
requite.” . 


Deut. xxxii. 35: pow Dp3 % 
Sept. : "Ev npépa éxducjoews avtanodacw. 
Rom., Heb.: "Epot éxdixnotc, yO avtanodaow. 


The terms of the quotation are taken from the Septuagint ; and the 
form of the sentence follows the Septuagint in the second half, but 
the Hebrew in the first. It seems to be a quotation from memory, 
in which, while the familiar Greek words are used, the construction 
is in part taken from some current translation, probably the syna- 
gogal Aramaic version; and it may be that the identity of form 
in Romans and Hebrews points to a proverbial saying (so Weiss in 
Meyer), derived, of course, from current versions. The New-Testa- 
ment rendering is, in fact, identical with that of the Targum of 
Onkelos. The antithesis which the apostle emphasizes in Romans, 
between vengeance by God and vengeance by man, is not found in 
Deuteronomy, where it is merely said that God will take vengeance 
on the enemies of his people. In Hebrews the application is, that 
God will judge those who, having professed themselves his servants, 
are afterwards unfaithful, and fall away. 


Text.— The existing Heb. manuscripts offer no variations, and the transla- 
tion of Onkelos may be only an expansion for emphasis. Yet Sept. seems to 
have read, Dowex opi OVA, and we may conclude that DOWN stood in some 
Heb. manuscripts. Paul’s agreement with Onkelos points to an oral Aramaic 
translation from which both drew. 


Verse 20. 


Against self-revenge. From Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 
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ffeb. “If thine enemy hunger, give him bread to 
eat, and if he thirst, give him water. to drink; for 
[thus] thou shalt lay coals of fire on his head, and 
Yahwe will recompense thee.” 

Sept. (almost literally after Heb.). “If... feed 
him ... give him to drink; for, by so ea thou 
shalt heap ” 

ftom. Identical with Sept. 


The sense is, that kindness to an enemy will overwhelm him with 
shame and repentance. 


Prov. xxv. 21,22: DY) IIPVTT NOY dN} ond antvoxn yNay apa-pe2t 
Siwea-Dy Ann mAX oom, 13% 
Sept., Rom.: 7*’Edv metva 6 éxOpoc cov, popile adtov, éav dupa, nore “aurov. 

22 rodTO yap ToLWv dvOpaKac TUpdC owpedvoetc él THY KEGAARY aUTOd, 


Rom. xiv. 11: ISA. xlv. 23. 


fled. “ By myself I swear... that to me every 
knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear.” 


The Vatican Septuagint as the Hebrew, except the last clause, 
* shall swear by God.” 


Rom. “ As 1 live, says the Lord, to me every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall confess to God.” 


With the last clause, which is not found in the Hebrew, the Vati- 
can Septuagint, or the Aramaic (Targum or Peshitto), agrees the 
Alexandrian Septuagint, which, however, is open to the suspicion of 
having been conformed to the New Testament (as in the Old 
Testament it has been conformed to the Hebrew). 


Isa. xlv. 23: “93 yron “4-3 aw 89) 927 MPI DD NI AYR? 3 
webs yawn 72 

Sept.: Kar’ éuavtod buvbu, ei uh tedeboerat éx Tod otduards jov dixatoobvy, of 
Royou you ov anootpagjoovrat, bre enol Kauper Tay yovv, Kal dpuelrar mica yAGoou 


Tov Pedr, 
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Rom.: Za tyd, réyet kiproc, Ore &uol kqper wav yoru Kat raoa yAG@ooa éouodo- 


yNoeTat TO EQ. 


The “confess” of the apostle, a loose synonyme of “ swear,” may 
be taken from the oral Aramaic rendering. The ‘‘as I live” is a 
common prophetic expression, literally, ‘‘ by my life [I swear],” here 
substituted for “by myself I swear,” as a more seemly formula. ‘The 
“by God” of the Septuagint (Romans, “to God’’) is free hermeneu- 
tical addition, common in the Septuagint and Targums. 

In Isaiah, God announces that all nations shall abandon their idols, 
and worship the God of Israel, bend the knee to him in token of 
allegiance, swear by him as their God. The apostle, laying the stress 
on the term “confess” (which, however, is not properly in the 
Hebrew), finds here a prediction (“for it is written”) of the last 
judgment: we must not judge our brethren, says he, seeing we shall 
all be judged by God. The context thus favors the rendering “ con- 
fess’ in Romans, and not “ give thanks or praise.” 


Text.— The Pae/ of Dip, used in the Targum of Jonathan as the rendering 


of Heb. YAW), “swear,” may also mean “confirm, vouch, declare a thing to be 
so,” whence may have come Paul’s “confess.” 


Rom. xv. 


The quotations refer to Christ’s suffering, and the announcement 
of the gospel to the Gentiles. 


Verse 3. 
From Ps. Ixix. 10 (9). 
fleb. (with which agree Sept. and Rom.). “The 


reproaches of those who reproached thee have fallen 
upon me.” 


Ps. Ixix. 10: “Op 29a) Pa M|M 
Sept., Rom.: Ob dvewopuol trav dvewCovtov o& érémecav én’ éué. 


The psalmist describes the sufferings he endures from the enemies 
of the God of Israel, or of his faithful worship ; the apostle refers 
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the utterance to the Messiah, and cites the unmerited sufferings of 
Christ as a motive for our bearing the burdens of others. 


Verse 9. 


From Ps. xviii. 52 (49) (2 Sam. xxii. 50). 


ffeb. “Therefore I will praise [ov, acknowledge] 
thee among the nations, O Yahwe, and to thy name 
I will sing.” 


So the Septuagint and Romans, with omission of the vocative ; 
but in Second Samuel the Septuagint has “in thy name,” by a mis- 
reading of the text (3 for 4). . 


Ps. xviii. go: TYOIS Jowya MA oy AN 72-by 
Sept.: Ata toito éSouodoynoopal oot év &Ovect, Kipte, kal TO dvduaTi cov Ward. 
Rom.: Ata todo eouodoynoopai oot év EOveot kul TO dvouari cov Ward. 


The psalmist’s declaration of his purpose to praise the power and 
goodness of his God among the other nations is applied by the 
apostle Messianically. 


Verse to. 


The same thought, from Deut. xxxii. 43, after Septuagint: “ Re- 
joice, O nations, with his people.” 


Deut. xxxii. 43: VOY DW IW 
Sept., Rom.: Kidpavonre &vy peta rod Aaod avroov. 


The rendering of the Hebrew is doubtful. The most natural 
translation of the words as they stand, “O ye nations, make his 
people to rejoice,” does not suit the connection, nor does the trans- 
lation of the Septuagint, which is, besides, difficult if not impossible, 
with our Hebrew text. The preceding context describes the ven- 
geance of Yahwe on Israel’s enemies: “I lift my hand to heaven, 
and say, As I live forever, if I whet the lightning of my sword, and 
my hand lays hold on judgment, I will render vengeance on my 
adversaries, and repay those that hate me; I will make my arrows 
drunk with blood, and my sword shall feed on flesh, with the blood 
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of the slain and the captive, from the head of the leaders of the 
enemy.” Then follows our passage: “Rejoice... for he will 
avenge the blood of his servants, and will render vengeance to his 
adversaries, and will be merciful to his land, his people.” From 
the connection we should here expect a sentiment unfriendly to the 
“nations,” to whom the song is hostile throughout ; and a compari- 
son with Jer. xxxi. 7 (which resembles this verse in tone and lan- 
guage) would suggest some such translation as, “rejoice among the 
nations for his people” (by a slight change of the text), Israel being 
supposed to be in exile, as in verse 26 of our chapter, but with 
prospect of deliverance. In any case, the thought expressed is 
the triumph of Israel over its enemies, and not the extension of the 
knowledge of the’God of Israel among the nations of the earth. 


Text.— The Sept. seems to have read, JOY-N8 O13 133, and to have 
rendered DS “with;” or it read, by doubling, 1) OY, “with his people.” The 
pointing 1), “with him,” gives no good sense. The insertion of 3 before 0°)4 
and ? before WY would give the translation above suggested, which, however, 
would be somewhat unnatural in the connection. The Vulgate rendering, 
“Jaudate gentes populum eius,” is also here unsuitable and incorrect. 


Verse 11. 


Continuation of the above. From Ps. cxvii. 1, after the Septua- 
gint, with one inversion and one change of person, both unimportant. 


fTeb. “ Praise Yahwe, all ye nations, celebrate him, 
all ye peoples.” 


tag, 


cs 


So the Septuagint and Romans: “ Praise, all ye nations, the Lord, 
and let all the peoples praise him.” ‘The change of order: “ Praise, 
all ye nations, the Lord,” seems to be a rhetorical variation, to gain 
variety in the two clauses. The Alexandrian Septuagint and the 
Sinaitic agree with the New Testament, but there is no reason for 
supposing that they give the genuine Septuagint text. 


Ps. exvii. tr: DPNA-OD amMaw oy-o3 MANY oD 
Sept.: Aiveire tov Kopiov ravra Ta éOvn, éxavécate avTov Tavrec of Aaol, 


Rom.: Aiveite ravra ta éOvy tov Kbplov, Kal Eravecdtwoav airov mévrec ob Aaoi. 
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The psalmist calls on the nations to praise Yahwe for his mercy 
to Israel; this is taken by the apostle to signify or involve the an- 
nouncement of the gospel to the Gentiles. 


Verse 12. 


The same. From Isa. xi. 10, after the Septuagint, with omission 
of several words as unnecessary. 


ffeb. “ And it shall come to pass in that day, the 
root of Jesse who stands as an cen of the peoples, 
to him shall the nations resort.” 

Sept. “And there shall be in that oo the root of 
Jesse, and he who arises to rule over the nations — 
on him shall the nations hope.” 

Rom. ‘There shall be the root of Jesse,” etc. (as 
the Septuagint). 


Zsa. xi. 10: DV YON Dry 019 IP WR cw WIP wm oa mM) 

way 

Sept.: Kai éora év tH juépe éxeivy 7 pila tov "lecoal nai 6 cyotduevocg dpyew 
Edvav, ex’ abT@ EOvy éAttovoL. 

Rom.: "Hota 4 pila tod "lecoal kal 6 aviotapevog dpyew Ever, éx’ adta evn 


éArlovow. 


The reference in Isaiah is to the delivering Davidic king, a tem- 
poral sovereign, who should rule in Jerusalem in righteousness, —a 
conception which was fulfilled, as to its spiritual content, in Jesus of 
Nazareth, and so the passage is applied by the apostle. The “root 
of Jesse” is to be understood, after verse 1, as a sprout from the root 
of the Davidic family, a descendant of David; the expression con- 
tains no allusion to meanness of origin, but merely states that the 
coming king, the victorious head of Israel, who shall enjoy the hom- 
age of the nations, shall be of the stock of David. The Septuagint 
“arises to rule” is paraphrase of ‘stands as ensign,” the ensign or 
banner determining the movements of the army ; and “hope” is also 
apparently a free rendering, instead of “scek, resort to.” 
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Verse 21. 


From Isa. lii. 15, after the Septuagint (with change in order of 
words), which is here not correct. 


fleb. “What had not been told them they shall see, 
and what they had not heard they shall understand.” 

Sept., Rom. ‘They shall see to whom no tidings of 
him came, and they who have not heard shall under- 
stand.” 


Loa. Vii 1g: UNINT apow-N awe aw ond rao-Nd Wwe °D 
Sept.: “Ort oi¢ obk dvnyyéAn nepi adtov éWovrat, Kat of OK aKNKOAGL OVYHCOVOL. 
Rom.: "Owovrat oi¢ obk avnyyéAn rept abtod Kal of obk aknKkdacw ovvgqoovol. 


The Septuagint takes the relative pronoun as masculine subject 
of the verbs “see” and “ understand,” instead of neuter object ; but 
the general sense is not thereby affected. 

The passage describes the fame which the servant of Yahwe, the 
righteous Israel, should attain, — that is, the extension of the knowl- 
edge of Israel’s God among the nations ; and the apostle cites it (in 
the Messianic sense) as the ground or justification of his plan of 
preaching the gospel in places where it had not been heard. The 
“to him” of the Septuagint comes from a misreading of the Hebrew 
text. 


Text.— For 0m, Sept. read roy. The change in the order of words in 
Rom. (putting oyovra first) is perhaps for the sake of simplicity and directness 
of construction. : 
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FIRST CORINTHIANS. 


T-GoORt 1. 
Verse 19. 


From Isa. xxix. 14, after the Septuagint, with change of one 
word. 


ffeb. “The wisdom of its [Judah’s] wise men shall 
perish, and the sagacity of its sagacious men shall hide 
itself.” 

Sept. “1 will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and 
hide the sagacity of the sagacious.” 


Corinthians has “ reject,”’ instead of “hide,” as a stronger expres- 
sion. The change of construction in the Septuagint seems to rest 
partly on difference of the Hebrew text (“ destroy,” instead of “ per- 
ish”), and the second verb is then conformed to this. 


Jsa. xxix. 14: TARO 1293 AY. YIN NIN TAIN 
Sept.: Kai aroao tiv oogiav tov copav, kal THY cbveoty TOV oUVETaY Kpdpo. 


Cor.: ’ATOAO tiv codiay TOV cogav, Kal THY obvEolY TOY CVvETOY AOETHOW. 


The dealing of God with the unholy wisdom of Judah at this 
particular time is erected by the apostle into a general principle of 
the divine action, but with special reference to methods of salvation 
originated by man. 


Text. — Sept. may have read MWTI)8, instead of M738, and perhaps also 
VNDN, instead of WON. 
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VO SE 53122 COUN Kel fs 


From Jer. ix. 22, 23 (23, 24), abridged after the Septuagint 
(verses 23, 24). 


Heb. ‘“‘Thus says Yahwe, Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, and let not the mighty man glory 
in his might, let not the rich man glory in his riches, 
but in this let him that glories glory, in understanding 
and knowing me, that I am Yahwe, who executes 
mercy, judgment, and justice in the earth.” 


So the Septuagint. 


Cor. “Let him that glories glory in the Lord.” 


Ser. ix. 22, 23: Donnan Sham ners 
Sept.: "Ev tobTw kavyao0w 6 kavyapevoc. 
Cor.; ‘O Kavyopevoc év kvpiy Kavyiobo, 


The prophet’s exhortation to the men of his day (not long before 
the Chaldean attack) was to find the ground of their self-gratulation 
in the fact that they knew the Lord to be a God of mercy and 
justice, who would punish, yet spare his people: this is used by 
the apostle, with a slight modification of form, but retention of the 
essential meaning, in illustration of his preceding argument, that we 
are to look for salvation, not to schemes of man’s devising, but to 
Christ Jesus, who is foolishness to the wise of the world, but is made 
by God wisdom and redemption. Se, 


Text.— Bohl (A Tliche Citate, on this passage) supposes that the Aramaic 
version, reading M14, instead of NNT, rendered, “in Yahwe [the Lord] let 
him that glories glory;” and that this clause gives Paul’s quotation. But this 
change of text does not accord with the context: the “in this” is necessary, 
and an abridgment of a long passage is not unusual in the New Testament. 


TICOR  Wesmti 


Further discussion of the wisdom of God as opposed to the 
wisdom of men. 
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Chapter ii. 9. 


From Isa. Ixiv. 3 (4). 


fleb. “From of old men have not heard, not per- 
ceived with the ear, eye has not seen a God beside 
thee, who does [gloriously] for him who waits on him.” 

Sept. (verse 4). “ From of old we have not heard, 
nor have our eyes seen a God beside thee, and thy 
works which thou wilt do for those who wait for 
mercy.” 

Cor. ‘Things which eye has not seen and ear has 
not heard, and which have not entered into heart of 
man, whatever things God has prepared for those who 
love him.” 


The Septuagint seems to give a free translation of our present 
Hebrew text: the “we” is indefinite subject, like “men” (not 
expressed in the Hebrew); the second “heard” (perceived with the 
ear) is omitted as an unnecessary repetition ; ‘“‘ thy works ”’ is inserted 
as necessary complement to “wilt do” (the Hebrew has simply 
“does, or, will do”) ; “mercy” also may be inserted as natural 
complement of “wait for;’ and the second person, “thou wilt,” 
may be conformity to “beside thee.” The Hebrew text of the 
Septuagint may, however, have differed from ours. Paul gives a free 
expanded rendering after the Septuagint, taking only the general idea 
from the Old-Testament passage. The clauses relating to seeing and 
hearing are given nearly as the Septuagint, and the next, ‘“ which 
have not entered into the heart of man,” is added for emphasis ; 
Septuagint, “the works which thou wilt do,” becomes “ whatever 
things God has prepared ;” instead of “those who wait for mercy,” 
Paul takes the more general (vaguely equivalent) expression, “ those 
who love him,” as more suitable in tone to the gospel. 

The prophet, picturing the desolations of the exile, wishes that 
God would intervene on his people’s behalf, and refers to the great 
things of which he is capable (probably with allusion to the preced- 
ing history of Israel) for those who wait trustfully for his help. Such 
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great things God has prepared, says the apostle, in the mystery, for- 
merly hidden but now revealed, of salvation in Christ, which is the 
wisdom of God, unsuspected by the wise men of the world, made 
known to the believer by the Spirit. This he finds expressed in the 
words of the prophet, and he freely alters the original to suit his 
argument. 


Chapter iil. 19. 


From Job v. 13, “He who takes the wise in their craftiness.” 
So Corinthians. The Septuagint has: “in [their] prudence” (a7, 
wisdom). 


Job v.13: DOW! DIN 339 
Sept.: ‘0 xatadrapBdvov codove év Ti) dpovaaet. 
Cor.: ‘O dpacoopevoc trode codode év 7H Tavoupyia abtav. 


Paul cites probably (since the body of his quotations does not 
show a reference to the Hebrew) from an Aramaic version, which 
was nearer the Hebrew than is our Septuagint text; not, however, 
because it was a more accurate rendering (for he often follows an 
incorrect translation of the Septuagint), but probably because this 
proverbial expression was familiar to him in its Aramaic form. 


Chapter ili. 20. 
From Ps. xciv. 11, after the Septuagint. 


fleb. ‘“Yahwe knows the thoughts of man that they 
are vanity.” i 

Sept. “ That they are vain.” 

Cor. “The Lord knows the thoughts of the wise 
that they are vain.” 


Ps. xciv.1t: DI AWAD DW MawND yp mm 
Sept.: Kopiog ywooker rode cvaroyiouode tov dvOpdéruwv bre eiot warator. 
Cor.: Kipwe ywaoket Tove duaroytouode tv coday Ste eiolv udratoe, 


This alteration, from “man” to “the wise,” is either an inadver- 
tence (result of quoting from memory), or, more probably, an inten- 


a ARR aie Se A Sa 


ag 
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tional change to suit the argument (the genus “man” including 
the species “wise””). The change may have been suggested by the 
context of the psalm, where the “brutish” and “fools” might be 
understood of men wise in their own conceits; or the apostle may 
simply have chosen to state clearly the antithesis of wisdom and 
vanity, which is involved in the psalm-word, for by “man” the 
psalmist means the “ worldly-wise, self-sufficient, ungodly man,” and 
this is precisely what Paul means. ‘The explanation that the “wise” 
comes from a current Aramaic text, which read “ Edom,” instead of 
“man,” “Edom” being then interpreted to mean “wise” (from the 
well known wisdom of the Edomites), seems far-fetched. Both this 
and the preceding quotation are introduced by the formula, “It is 
written.” 


Text. — DW, instead of DW, is quite possible, but hardly probable. 


1 Cor. v.—x. 


Practical exhortations. 


Chapter v. 13. 


Excision of an immoral person from the church. The form of 
the expression, “put away the wicked man from among yourselves,” 
is adopted from the Septuagint, Josh. vii. 13 (story of Achan), “if 
you do not put away the accursed thing from among yourselves.”’ 
The Septuagint gives the Hebrew exactly. 


Fosh. Vil. 13: D237p> pin opyon-y 


Sept.: “Buc dv tdpnte 75 avadeua && buor, 
Cor.: ‘"Egdpate tov movnpov && budv abrov, 


Chopier ix..9; -1 Tim.v. 18. 


From Deut. xxv. 4, after the Septuagint. 


Heb. “Thou shalt not muzzle an ox while he is 
threshing.”: » . 
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So the Septuagint, Corinthians, and Timothy; the last changing 
the order of the Greek words. 


Deut. xxv. 4: Wa We ponn-N> 
Sept., Cor.: Ob bysdcers Boviv ddowvra, 
Tim.: Body dhoavta ob diuacetc. 


The passage is cited to show that the Christian minister is entitled 
to pecuniary support from his brethren, and in Corinthians Paul adds 
that the command was originally given, not for the sake of the ox, 
but “altogether for our sake:” he means, perhaps, that the lesser 
reason is insignificant alongside of the greater; certainly the Deuter- 
onomic law was given in the interests of the laboring beast and his 
owner. 


Text.— Westcott and Hort have ¢uooew, as Sept., with S A B3, etc.; 
Tischendorf reads knudcetc, “ muzzle,” with B* D* F G, etc. If Paul used the 
latter term, it must be supposed that he translated this familiar saying from 
the Aramaic, instead of taking it from Sept. 


Chapter x. 7. 


From Exod. xxxii. 6, after the Septuagint, which renders the 
Hebrew with exactness: “The people sat down to eat and drink, 
and rose up to play.” The idolatry of the Israelites held up as a 
warning to the Corinthian Christians. 


Chapter x. 20. 


The expression used of the Gentiles, “they sacrifice to demons, 
and not to God,” is taken from the Septuagint, Deut#xxxii. 17, with 
change of tense from past to present. The Hebrew reads; “they 
[Israel] sacrificed to demons, not-god;” the “demon” being any 
supernatural being, here equivalent to “ false god.” 


Deut. xxii. 17: BIN 8 ow amar 
Sept.: “Eévoay datpoviow kat ob bed. 


Cor.: “Ort & Gbovaw, Satuoviow Kat od bed Pbovoww. 


Text. — Heb. MW seems to have meant originally a supernatural being, infe- 
rior to the gods proper; in Assyrian it is the name of the bull-deities that 
guarded the entrances'to temples and palaces. Among the Israelites, after they 
reached monotheism, it naturally came to signify all gods but the God of Israel. 
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Chapter x. 22. 


From the same passage, Deut. xxxii. 21, Septuagint, comes the 
expression, “we provoke the Lord to jealousy.” 


Chapter x. 26. 


From Ps. xxiv. 1, after the Septuagint, which is identical with the 
Hebrew: “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” Cited 
to show that it is lawful to eat all things. 


t Cor. xiv: 21: ISA. xxviii. If, 12: 


ffeb. “With stammerings of lip, and with another 
tongue will he speak to this people; because he said 
to them, This is the rest, give ye rest to the weary, 
and this is the repose — but they would not hear.” 

Sept. “By reason of contemptuous words of lips, 
by means of another [ov, a strange] tongue, because 
they will speak to this people, saying, This is the rest 
to him who is hungry, and this is the ruin, and they 
would not hear.” 

Cor. ‘By people of strange tongues, and by the 
lips of strangers will I speak to this people, and not 
even thus will they hear me, says the Lord.” 


Tea. xxviii. 11, 12: TID opA-os Jat nN pw 221 ns capa ca 

you saae wy 7 

Sept.: ¥ Aid gavacopov xeiréuv, dud yAwoone érépac, bre AaAjaovor TH Aad tobTw 
.. @ Kal ovx HOEAnoav GKobelv, 

Cor.: “Ott év érepoyAdooote Kal év xeldeow Erépwv AaAHow TH rag TobT, Kal ovd 


OUTWE ELoaKOvOOVTAL [LOv. 


It is clear that Paul here follows not the Septuagint, but an Ara- 
maic version. But how far the deviations from the Hebrew are due 
to this version, and how far to the apostle himself, it is difficult to 
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determine. The Septuagint takes the word for “stammering, barbar- 
ous or foreign utterance,” in the sense of “depreciation, scornful 
utterance,” which it puts into the mouth of the Israelitish rulers (see 
verses 7, 8), making the verb plural, “ they will speak,” and transpos- 
ing the “because” (wx); it then omits “give ye rest” (by homoi- 
oteleuton, or from similarity of forms), and writes “hungry” for 
“weary” (slight difference of text), and finally renders by the 
possible but here improbable “ruin,” instead of “rest, repose.” It 
thus makes the passage nearly unintelligible. ‘Ihe later Aramaic 
version also (Targum of Jonathan) has no clear notion of the mean- 
ing. It renders: “ For, with change of speech and with a tongue 
of scorn this people mocked in the presence of the prophets who 
prophesied to them ; for the prophets said to them, This is the sanc- 
tuary, worship in it, and this is the possession of the house of rest — 
and they would not receive instruction.” The earlier (oral) Ara- 
maic version was more literal, but may have failed to catch the 
prophet’s meaning; Isaiah’s somewhat obscure discourse here re- 
quires a careful study that the early translators and paraphrasts seem 
rarely to have given. In the verbal translation, indeed, Corinthians 
here departs very slightly from the Hebrew. ‘The prophet’s order of 
“lip” and “tongue” is inverted; and instead of “stammerings 
of lip” (which the connection rather favors), we have ‘‘ stammerers 
of tongue, people speaking a strange tongue,’ which, however, 
amounts to the same thing; the change from third person, “he will 
speak,” to first person, and the emphatic, “not even thus,” may be 
the allowable freedom of the apostle. But by the omission of the 
central part of the passage, a turn is given it not found in the origi- 
nal. The Hebrew has: ‘God will speak to this people. by a foreign | 
tongue, because he said to them, This [trust in him] is the rest, and 
they would not hear:” their failure to hear thus refers to God’s 
previous exhortations, while in Corinthians it is made to refer to 
the speaking in strange tongues (glossolaly). The omission of the 
central part comes from the apostle, and not from the Aramaic 
version. 

The prophet, denouncing the blindness and debauchery of the 
people of Jerusalem (in the time of the Assyrian invasions), where 
“priest and prophet reeled with strong drink” (verse 7), describes 
a meeting with a party of these drunkards. “ For whom do you take 
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us?” say they, “for children? with your perpetual ‘command on 
command, command on command, rule on rule, rule on rule, a little 
here, a little there,’’’ — and here the language imitates the drunken 
babble of the mockers. Then the prophet turns fiercely on them 
with the threat that God will speak to them with another sort of 
babbling, namely, the language of a foreign nation (to the ancients 
a foreign language was a babbling), because he had pointed out to 
them their true rest, and they would not hear. For their disobedi- 
ence and wickedness, he would bring the Assyrians on them. 

The apostle gives the verbal sense of the Hebrew, with general 
correctness in his translation, but explains (allegorically or typically) 
the “strange tongues” as the glossolaly, or speaking in foreign lan- 
guages, which was practised in religious meetings at Corinth, and 
gave rise to no little confusion. In the prophetic passage he finds a 
proof of the inferiority of glossolaly to prophecy; for God spoke in 
these strange tongues to an unbelieving people (“they will not 
hear’’), while prophecy is addressed to those who believe. There 
seems to be nothing but the merest verbal resemblance between the 
“tongues” of the prophet and the “tongues” of the Corinthian 
Christians: the first is a foreign nation brought in to punish dis- 
obedient Israel (and there is no indication in Isaiah of any further 
reference); the second is a religious exercise, possibly not always 
edifying, yet undertaken in a devout spirit. “The law” from which 
the quotation is made stands here for the whole Old Testament. 


Text. —NDVv “Ay? = “stammerings of lip,” and not “stammerers,” which 
the parallelism does not favor. 


1 COR. xv. 
Verse 27 (and 25). 
See on Heb. ii. 6-8. 


Verse 32. 


From Isa. xxii, 13, after the Septuagint. 


Heb. “ Eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.” 
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Sept., Cor. “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” 


Tso. xxii. 13: TD] WD 13 nw dN 
Sept, Cor.: Payopuev kat Tiwper, adpiov yup GrobrpoKomer, 


Quoted by the prophet as the desperate exclamation of the people 
of Jerusalem, during the siege of the city by the Assyrians (probably 
Sargon), when God called on them to weep, but they, having no 
hope for the future, resolved to. make the most of the present. 
Cited by Paul as what it would be natural‘for him and others to say 
if there were no hope of a future life (or, what is the same thing to 
him, the resurrection of the dead). 


Verse 45 (and 47) 


From Gen. ii. 7, after the Septuagint, which gives the Hebrew 
accurately: ‘‘Man became a living soul” (psyche). Paul, expand- 
ing the expression, writes: “The first man Adam became a living 
soul,” and adds, as an antithesis to be inferred from the general Old- 
Testament teaching: “The last Adam [the Messiah] a life-giving 
spirit”? (pueuma). 


Gen.ii.7: 7M way DWH OM 
Sept.: Kat éyéveto 6 avopwroc cic woxnv Cooar, 
Cor.: *Eyéveto 6 mpOto¢ avOpwroc "Addu eic Wun Cooar. 


This antithesis between psyche and pnewma, soul and spirit (Heb. 
nefesh and ruach), is not found in the Hebrew Striptures; but 
various passages, held by the apostle to be Messianic (as Isa. xi., 
xlii. 1-4, xlix. 1-6), speak of the bringing of righteousness, light, 
and life to the people of God, so that Paul could naturally append 
this second clause as if it were a part of his quotation from the 
Scripture. The designation of the Messiah as “the last Adam,” that 
is, the head of the last age of the world (belonging possibly to the 
Jewish thought of the time), is adopted by the apostle as a fitting 
expression of the position and function of the Christ (compare 
Rom. vy. 12-21). \ The Genesis-passage declares no more than that 
man, having been a bit of lifeless clay, was by the breath of God 
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transformed into a living being: Paul attaches to this statement the 
doctrine that the present body was made by God to serve the pur- 
poses of the psyche, or animal-intellectual nature ; while the raised 
body, like that of Christ, will be pneumatical or spiritual, in that it 
will be a fit organ of the prxewma, the higher spiritual nature by which 
we come to apprehend God and live in communion with him. 


Verse 54. 
From Isa. xxv. 8. 


f1eb. “ He shall swallow up death forever.” 
Sept. “ Death has prevailed and swallowed men up.” 
Cor. ‘‘ Death has been swallowed up unto victory.” 


Zsa. xxv. 8: 1829 mad ys 
Sept.: Karémuev 6 davatoc ioyboac. 
Cor.: Karené66n 6 Oavatoc sic vixoc. 


The quotation gives the sense of the Hebrew, with the substitu- 
tion of “ unto victory” for “ forever ;’’ the Hebrew expression is so 
rendered by the Septuagint in 2 Sam. ii. 26, Job xxxvi. 7, Jer. iii. 5, 
and by Aquila and Theodotion in our passage. Here, as elsewhere, 
the apostle, while adopting the Greek terms of the Septuagint (here 
the word for “swallow up”), gives a sense which agrees rather 
with the Hebrew than with our present Septuagint text: this fact 
(supposing our Old-Testament Greek text to be genuine) may be best 
explained by the supposition, that while he was accustomed to use 
the Greek version, and his memory was stored with its expressions, 
he in certain cases followed familiar Aramaic translations, which he 
would hear in the Palestinian synagogues or the talmudical schools, 
or certain modifications of Old-Testament passages which, as possibly 
here, had become proverbial. The Aramaic version here, perhaps, 
took the verb as passive, and “death” as the subject. 

The twenty-fifth chapter of Isaiah is a psalm of praise to the God 
of Israel, in anticipation of the rest and prosperity which he is to 
bestow on his people, among his blessings being the annihilation 
of death, which is hardly to be understood of the cessation of 
physical death (compare Ixv. 20, where death is regarded as the lot 
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of the restored nation), but rather signifies the removal of the pain 
and regret that it has hitherto involved (see xxxvill. 10-19), in 
accordance with which is added: “the Lord shall wipe away tears 
from off all faces ;”’ it is possible, however, that the prophet, looking 
on bodily death as a specific result of God’s anger against sin (Gen. 
ii. 17; Ps. lv. 24 [23]), looks also to its abolition as a part of the 
perfect happiness of the coming time. There is no question here 
of any death but the physical. But the prophetic vision of perfect 
life is fulfilled in the clearer teaching of Christ ; it is in the consum- 
mation of the future life, says the apostle, that this word of Isaiah 
shall truly come to pass. 


Text. — Heb. N¥39 means “forever ;” but as the stem TW¥) signifies “to be 
prominent, stand at the head,” and the noun is used in the sense of “glory, 
renown, vigor,” Sept. could thence easily pass to the idea of prevailing strength 
(ioxboac), or vikoc, “victory.” The Peshitto renders: “to victory forever,” 
after both Sept. and Heb., a duplet. Aquila: xatarovtice: tov bavatoy eic vikoc, 
“he will overwhelm [drown] death unto victory.” Symmachus: katanodjvas 
Toumoet TOV Oavatoy ei¢ TéAoc, “he will cause death to be swallowed up to the 
end.” Theodotion: katen60n 6 Oavatoc ei¢ vixoc, as N.T. (so in the Hexapla, 
but, according to the Hexaplar Syriac, he read karémtev). It was probably the 
authority of the Sept. that determined the rendering ei¢ vixog. 


Verse 55. 
From Hos. xiii. 14, after the Septuagint with several changes. 


Feb, “Where are thy plagues, O death? where thy. 
pestilence, O Sheol ?” 

Sept. “Where is thy penalty, O death? where thy 
sting, Or Hades?” 

Cor. ‘‘Where, O death, is thy victory? where, O 
death, thy sting?” 


Hos. xiii. 14: sw T2VpP AS AY PIII AN 
Sept.: Ilod 7 dixn cov, Oavare; rod 7d Kévtpov cov, ddn ; 
Cor.: Tlod cov Oavate 7d vikoc ; nod cov Oavate Td KEVTPOP 5 


Sept. “penalty” and “sting” may be taken as free renderings for 
“plague” and “pestilence, destruction,” though the second may be 
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based on a different Hebrew word from ours. Paul’s “victory” is 
also a free modification of the Septuagint, apparently suggested by 
his preceding quotation: “death has been swallowed up unto vic- 
tory ;” the penalty inflicted by death involves its victory. Instead 
of the second “death,” which is the reading of the best manuscripts 
and of Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort, some manuscripts (fol- 
lowed by the zextus receptus) have “hades.” ‘The transposition of 
the vocative, “‘ death,” is probably from the apostle himself. 

The prophetic passage is a declaration that Yahwe will have no 
mercy on Ephraim, but will abandon him to death: “Shall I ransom 
them from the hand of Sheol? shall I redeem them from death? 
where are thy plagues, O death? where thy pestilence, O Sheol? 
repentance shall be hid from my eyes:” death and Sheol are sum- 
moned to seize their prey. The apostle takes the questions in the 
inverse sense, using the words to express the triumph over death 
which God gives through Christ, —rather a free adoption of the 
language, than a quotation. 


Text. — The connection shows that the first four clauses of the Heb. verse 
are to be taken as questions. Instead of 30), “ pestilence, destruction,” Sept. 
may have read {111, “goad, sting,” which may have come by mistake of scribe 
from the preceding 13. For the authority for the second @avate, see Tischen- 
dort. 
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SECOND CORINTHIANS. 


Chapter iii. 3. 


The expression, “written... not in tables of stone, but in 
tables that are hearts of flesh,” is suggested by Jer. xxxi. 33 ee 
XXxXvilil. 33), and Exod. xxiv. 12. 


Chapter itt. 12-18. 


After Exod. xxxiv. 29-35 (Sept.). 


Verse 13. ‘“‘ Moses put a veil on his face.” 


From verse 33 of Exodus. 


Verse 16. ‘When one shall turn to the Lord, the 
veil is taken away.” 


From verse 34: ‘when Moses went into the presence of the Lord 
to speak to him, the veil was taken away.” 


Verse 18. ‘ Glory.” 


From verses 29, 30, 35. 

The apostle uses this narrative in a free way to illustrate Israel’s 
spiritual attitude : as a veil hid from the people the divine glory on 
Moses’ face, so a veil now hides from them the glory of Christ in 
their Scriptures; as Moses removed the veil when he stood face 


to face with God, so he who now comes to God thereby removes the 
veil which hides the truth from him. 
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Chapter iv. 13. 


From Ps. cxvi. 10, after the Septuagint (cxv. 1). 


fleb. “1 believe, though I said, I am greatly af- 
flicted, [though] I said in my haste, All men are liars.” 

Sept., Cor. “1 believed, therefore I. spoke” (or, 
have spoken). 


£s. Cxvi.. 10: VAIN °D ‘AIINT 
Sept. Cor.: ’Enistevoa, 610 tAdAnoa. ‘ 


The connection of the psalm seems to require something like the 
above translation of this difficult passage. The psalmist is describ- 
ing his deliverance from a great danger or suffering, and, reviewing 
his experiences, his depression of mind, his despair of human help 
and human probity, he says, rejoicing in his present security: “I 
stand firm now in trust; for it is true, I spake [= said] in the 
bitterness of my suffering: I am greatly afflicted, my case is a hard 
one, and in my despair I judged men hardly.” The apostle, follow- 
ing the rendering of the Septuagint, takes the expression quoted to 
mean an utterance founded on conviction of truth, a speaking based 
on believing. 


Text.— HID is absolute affirmation in present time: “I believe;” the 
context shows that in the past, during his suffering, he did not believe; "3 can- 
not mean 0, “therefore,” a sense that it never has, but must here signify either 
(1) “that,” introducing the object of the verb “believe;” or (2) “when” or 
“if;” or (3) “for” or “because.” Of these, the first gives no good sense, nor 
the second taken merely temporally or conditionally: from the third, “I be- 
lieved, for I spoke,” we might get the idea that the speaking was the sign of 
believing, and thus the believing the ground or occasion of the speaking, which 
would give substantially the rendering of Sept.; but this is not in keeping 
with the context, since what he did speak was no sign of faith, but rather 
the contrary. The connection requires that a contrast be expressed between the 
writer’s present believing and his former state of fear and despair; so that we 
must render either, “I believe now [but I have not always believed], for I said,” 
etc.; or, “I believe, for I speak” (I was greatly afflicted); or, “T believe now, 
if indeed [ = though] I said” (‘3 = “though,” as in Exod. xiii. 17). The trans- 
lation, “I believe, if I must say, I am greatly humbled” (07, distressed), is 
opposed by the context, which shows that the psalmist at the moment of writ- 
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ing is not distressed, but is rejoicing in his deliverance; the verb 127 is some- 
times, though rarely, followed by the words spoken, as in Gen. xli. 17; Exod. 


SOOM Vie 
Chapter vi. 2. 


From Isa. xlix. 8, after the Septuagint, which gives substantially 
the sense of the Hebrew. 


Heb. “In the time of favor I answer thee, and in 
the day of salvation I succor thee.” 

Sept., Cor. “In an acceptable time I have heark- 
ened to thee, and in a day of salvation I have succored 
thee.” 


Zsa. xlix. 8: THYWY, Nw ova PIVAy, PY nya 
Sept. Cor.: Katp@ dext@ éxqjxovoa oov kal év quépg owtypiag éBonOnod oot, 


The Septuagint “acceptable time” is not quite the same as the 
Hebrew “time [o7, season] of favor ;” the latter is the season when 
God favors his servants, the former the season when he accepts 
them; the one represents God as active, the other as passive. 

In the prophet, this is an address to the servant of Yahwe, the 
righteous kernel of Israel, promising to invest him with spiritual 
power, that he may be a light not only to his own people, but to 
other nations as well, —a hope that had its highest fulfilment in 
Christ ; and the apostle, regarding it as a direct prediction of him, 
adjures his brethren to see that the season when God_ thus dispenses 
favor and salvation to the Christ, and through him to men, is now. 

There follows an exhortation against contact with any defiling 
thing, supported by three quotations. 


Chapter vi. 16. 


From Lev. xxvi, 11, 12, and Ezek. xxxvii. 27, after the Septu- 
agint. 


fieb. (Lev.). “I will set my dwelling in your midst, 
and I will not abhor you, and 1 will walk in your 
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midst, and I will be your God, and you shall be my 
people.” (Ezek.). “My dwelling shall be among 
them, and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people.” 


Septuagint the same. 


Cor. (with combination of the two passages, and 
condensation). ‘I will dwell among them, and walk 
among them, and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people.” 


Zev. xvi. 11, 12: YT) 0Q2INI sADHANM* . .. Dada *32vID AND 

2009 ‘4 yam ons ovibxy oo 

Sept.: ™ Kal Oj0w tHv oxnvnv pov év byiv,... Kal éunepixatjow év buiv 
Kal écouat budv bed¢ Kat busic Eceobé ov Aadc. 

Ezek. xxvii. 27: “I-97, TA OOK of ca M) ody, -u2vP AM 

Dy 

Sept.: Kai gota: 9 xataoxgvwoi¢ pov év abtoic Kal éoouat adtoi¢g bed¢ Kal adroit 

ov écovtat Aadc. 
Cor.: ’Evounow tv abroicg cat éurepinatjow, kal éoouat uitdv Oed¢ Kal avror 


éoovTai pov Aad. 


The people of God, whether the nation Israel or the church of 
Christ, are the dwelling-place, the temple of God, and not to be 
polluted. Paul treats the passage in Exodus as having been directly 
affirmed of the Christian Church (“we are the temple of God, as 
God said,” etc.); that is, he regards the church of Christ as identical 
spiritually with the true church of Israel. 


Chapter vi. 17. 


From Isa. lii. 11, 12, after the Septuagint, with several changes. 


Heb. “Touch no unclean thing, go forth out of the 
midst of her, purify yourselves, ye vessel-bearers [or, 
armor-bearers] of Yahwe, . . . for Yahwe goes before 
you, and the God of Israel is your rear-guard.” 
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The Septuagint has: “Come ye out from the midst of her, and be 
ye separate.” 


Cor. (inverting the clauses, substituting the third 
plural for the third singular, and paraphrasing verse 
12)“ Comesyenout from among them, and be ye 
separate (says the Lord), and touch no unclean thing, 
and I will receive you.” 


Zsa. Vii. tr, 12: DIIDY PAT! ADIN yey apIR-IN NOY DID IRYT 
mm 
Sept. : "’E&éAOate éxetbev nat dxabaptov pp capnade, &&€ACate éx pécov adtic. .. . 
12 cporopevoeTat yap TPOTEPOG DuaY KUpLOC. 
Cor.: Aw &&éAOate tx pécov abtdv, kal apopicbyte, Aéyer kiptoc, Kal dkabdpTov [ui 
dnteobe’ Kay@ eiodéoua bude. 


The “be separate” is meant as a synonym of “purify yourselves” 
(that is, by separation from what is unclean). “I will receive you” 
is a condensed paraphrase of “the Lord goes before you, and the 


? 


God of Israel is your rearguard ;” or a free rendering of the Septua- 
gint, “the God of Israel is he who collects you together” (so also 
the Targum). ‘The prophet’s exhortation to the captives in Baby- 
lonia, to guard themselves against (ceremonial) defilement in that 
idolatrous land, is transferred by the apostle to the Christians of his 
day, according to the principle of interpretation that whatever is 
addressed to Israel is at the same time a prediction respecting the 
times and people of the Messiah. 
‘ey, 


Chapter vi. 18; Hebvi. 5. . 
From 2 Sam. vil. 14. 


fZeb. “1 will be his father, and he shall be my son.” 


And so the Septuagint, with which Hebrews agrees exactly. 


Cor. (freely after Sept.). “I will be your father, and 
ye shall be my sons and daughters.” 
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The “says the Lord almighty,” which is added in Corinthians, is 
taken from verse 8 of Samuel. 


2 Sam. vii. 14: 127 “Qo mM aed Yom oN 
Sept., Heb.: "Ey® Eoouat ait@ ic marépa nat abric Eorat por sic vidv. 
Cor.: "Eye écouat buiv sig matépa Kal ipeic Eoeodé wor eic viode Kal Ovyatépac. 


The reference in Samuel is to Solomon, the son of David. The 
latter purposing to build a temple to Yahwe, the prophet Nathan is 
sent to say to him that not he shall build the temple, but his son, 
whom Yahwe will adopt as his son, chastising him if he do wrong, 
but establishing him and his house forever. This passage, partly 
because it speaks of a son of David, partly because of the “ ever- 
lasting kingdom” which seemed inappropriate to a simple earthly 
sovereign, was interpreted Messianically, and is adduced in Hebrews 
to prove the superiority of the Messiah over the angels, while in 
Corinthians Paul applies it to the followers of the Messiah, under- 
standing the original to refer to all the spiritual children of David. 
The passage in Samuel affirms the perpetual duration of the Davidic 
dynasty, —a hope not politically realized, but fulfilled, as to its spir- 
itual element, in Jesus. 


2 Cor. viii. 15: Exon. xvi. 18. 


H[eb. “‘He who gathered much had nothing over, 
and he who gathered little had no lack.” 


So the Septuagint ; with which agrees Corinthians, with two un- 
important changes. 


Exod. xvi. 18: VON Xo wynem mae yw NN 


ee 


Sept.: Ob« erhedvacev 6 7d rAd, Kal 6 7d Edatrov otk HAaTTOvyoEY. 


Cor.: ‘O 1d Toad obi éxAcivacer, Kal 6 Td dAiyov odK HAaTTOVHOED. 

The apostle bases an exhortation to liberality on the equality 
in the distribution of the manna: so, says he, it should be with 
brethren, —those that have more supplying the lack of those that 
have less. Strictly interpreted, the comparison does not hold: there 
God is the author of equality ; here, of inequality. 
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2 Cor. ix: 7 PROV. Xx. '9: 


Heb. “A kind man shall be blessed.” 

Sept. (verse 8). ‘God will bless a man who is 
cheerful and a giver.” 

Cor. ‘God loves a cheerful giver.” 


Prov. xxii. g: JID SIT Py-aiw 
Sept.: “Avdpa tAapov nat détav ebdoyst 6 Oe6c. 
Cor.: Aapov yap doryy ayard 6 be6c. 


The apostle condenses from the Septuagint, for “bless” substi- 
tuting “love,” as a more expressive synonym, and changing the 
tense to the present to secure the form of a general proposition. 
The Septuagint translates by “cheerful,” instead of “kind” (liter- 
ally, “ good of eye”), and adds “ giver” from the context (the next 
clause is: “ because he gives of his bread to the poor”). It seems 
to have had a different Hebrew text from ours, or else there is a 
double translation of the same Hebrew (verse g) in verses 8, 9, 
which read as follows: ‘A man who is cheerful and a giver, God will 
bless ; but one shall bring to completion the folly of his works. He 
who has mercy on the poor shall himself be nourished, for he has 
given of his own bread to the poor.’ The first and third clauses 
are substantially the same, and the second is perhaps repeated from 
the preceding verse. The verb in the first clause is taken as active 
(as it may be read); and the subject “God” is either: supplied for 
clearness’ sake, or stood in the Hebrew text used by the translators. 

Compare Rom. xii. 8. 


tas, 
nd 


Zi CORMXaOrmacdexiias 


fleb. “ He scatters abroad, he gives to the poor, his 
righteousness endures forever.” 


So the Septuagint, except that it renders the two first verbs in past 
time, and writes at the end, “for ever and ever.” Corinthians is 


literally after the Septuagint, with “forever” (for brevity), instead 
of “for ever and ever.” 
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Ps. cxii. 9: WI DIY inpyy oywayy por Wy. 

Sept.: "Eoxopricev, éOwke toig révgow, 7 ducatoobvyn abtot péver eig Tov aidva Tob 
aidvoc. 

Cor.: “Eoxdpricer, iduxev toicg révnatv, 7 dixatoobvyn adrod péver ei¢ TOV aldva, 


Exhortation to liberality. 


In verse 10 of Corinthians, occur expressions taken from Isa. lv. 
ro, and Hos. x. 12: “seed to the sower, and bread for food” (Heb., 
“for,” or to, “the eater”), is from Isaiah; and “he shall increase 
the fruits of your righteousness,” from Hosea, after the Septuagint, 
“until the fruits of righteousness come to you,” where the Hebrew 
is, “until he come and rain righteousness on you.” 
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GALATIANS. 


GAL. iii. 8: GEN. xii. 3, xviii. 18. 


Feb. (Gen. xii.). “All the families of the earth 
shall bless themselves in thee.” (Gen. xviii.) “ All 
the nations of the earth shall bless themselves in 


him.” 

Septuagint the same, except that it renders “shall be blessed,” 
instead of “bless themselves.” Galatians follows the Septuagint, 
combining the two passages, and abridging: ‘all the nations shall be 
blessed in thee.” 


Gen. xii. 3: TOW ANavy 5d 42 sd490 

Sept.: Kat évevdoyndjoovrat tv ool maéoat ai ovdai the yine. 

Gal.: [Ipoidoica dé 7 ypadn .. . mpoeunyyeaioaro TO ’ABoaay] bre evevdoyné7- 
oovTal év aol Tuvra Ta EOvN. 

Gen. xviii. 18: 1 59 

Sept.: ... dv aito mivta ta brn , 

Ba 

The promise in Genesis is to the effect that Abraham (that is, his 
posterity) should be the example and illustration of blessedness for 
all peoples, and they should wish for themselves such blessing as he 
enjoyed. Paul, following the translation of the Septuagint, takes this 
as a prediction of the blessing that the gospel (coming through the 
Messiah, the descendant of Abraham) should bring to the nations, 
who, being justified by faith, are thus blessed with believing Abra- 
ham (verse 9). The gospel, says the apostle (verse 8), was thus 
preached beforehand to Abraham. On the proper translation of the 
Hebrew, “bless themselves,” see on Acts iii. ere 
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GAL. iii. 10: DEUT. xxvii. 26. 


ffeb, “Cursed is he who does not maintain the 
words of this law to do them.” 

Sept. ‘“ Cursed is every man who does not abide in 
all the words,” etc. 

Gal. ‘‘ Cursed is every one who does not abide in 
all things written in the book of the law to do them.” 


Deut. xxvii. 26: ONIN DibYO MIMD ARS Orp-Nd Tw WIN 

Sept.: "Enixatrapartoc nd¢ dvOpwrog b¢ obi éupéver év m&ow tol¢ Adyou ae vouov 
TOUTOV TOLROM abTobC. 

Gal. ; "Emixarapatocg mic 0¢ obk éupéver maowv roic yeypappévou év TH BiBAiw Tod 
vO"“OV TOD TOLHOAL avTa, 


The additions of the Septuagint, “every man,” for “he,” and 
ally’ swetore: “thre words,’ 
though perhaps they occurred in its Hebrew text; the “abide in,” 
instead of “ maintain,” comes from a slightly different reading of one 
word. Paul follows the Septuagint with variations: “every one,” 
for “every man,’”’ may be intentional abridgment; “things written,” 
instead of “ words,’ seems to be employed as suiting better the 
following expanded phrase, “the book of the law,” which is adopted 
(from Deut. xxviii. 58, xxix. 20 [21]) as a larger or more general 
expression than “this law.’’ ‘This last here means the code of Deu- 
teronomy, which at the time of its recension (about B, C. 622) was 
doubtless the only long code in existence among the Israelites: after 
the additions in Leviticus, Numbers, and Exodus were made, the 
expression “ book of the law” came to signify the whole Pentateuchal 
code, in which sense it is here used by Paul. 

The apostle also construes the curse more precisely than is in- 
tended by the old Hebrew code. The latter means to say that he 
who does not with real purpose of heart maintain a general obedi- 
ence to the law is cursed, with the understanding that slight offences 
might be atoned for and forgiven, the reference being, moreover, 
mainly to external sins. The apostle, emphasizing the terms “ every 
one” and “all,” and taking the passage in a strictly literal way, 
draws from it the conclusion that no man could be saved by the law, 


? 


are probably mere emphatic expansion, 
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since none could render perfect obedience to its requirements: on 
the other hand, the law itself does expect men to live by it (Lev. 
xviii. 5 ; Ezek. iii. 21), demanding, not absolute perfectness in every 
point, but an inward disposition of soul towards obedience in fellow- 
ship with God. 


Text.—It is possible that the Heb. text of Sept. read: WS WNT WIS 
DIP "ND, the WS coming by scribal error from WS: this would give, “cursed 
is the man who,” whence, by natural expansion, “cursed is every man [o7, 
every one] who;” DIP” might easily be read in manuscripts for Dp’; the inser- 
tion of 9D before ‘137 would be very natural in a copyist. It is hardly prob- 
able that the expression MV VDD3 manon-%s, “all things written in the 
book of the law,” was found here in manuscripts; though it is certainly possible 
that it may have been introduced from Deut. xxviii. 58, xxix. 20. 


EWN Wi HOS IDA, SSS, EE 


FTfeb. “One who is hanged is a curse of God.” 
Sept. “ Cursed by God is every one who is hanged 


on a tree.” 


Gad. ‘“‘Cursed is every one who is hanged on a 
Hee 


Deut. xxi. 23: aon DTN np-3 
Sept.: “Ort xexatapapévoc tnd Oeod mac Kpewauevoc ext EdAov, 
Gal.; "Erixatdparog nag 6 xpeudwevoc ext SbAov. 


The “every” is inserted for fulness and emphasis’ the addition 
“on a tree,’”’ supplied from the context, may have stood ‘in the 
Hebrew text of the Septuagint, inserted by a copyist out of fond- 
ness for fulness of expression. Paul omits the words “ by God,” 
either for brevity’s sake, or to avoid what might seem harsh in the 
connection. 

The sense of the law in Deuteronomy is not, “A man hanged is 
an act of contempt towards God, who created man in his image” 
(Talmud, Sanhedrin, 46°, Rashi), or, “He is hanged because he 
despised God” (Sanhedrin, 45°, 46°); but, as the context shows 
(“that the land be not defiled”) and the Septuagint renders, “a 
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man who is hanged [a hanged corpse] is accursed of God as a 
criminal,” an unclean thing, which defiles the land, and must be 
buried out of sight before the day ends. Paul sees a connection 
between this law, and the fact that Christ was hanged on the cross: 
Christ, he would say, bearing man’s sin, and being by God made a 
curse, was, by the divine dispensation, hanged on a tree, that thus 
the outward form of the curse might be in accordance with the 
ancient law. 


Text.— Instead of Sept. xexatapayévoc, Gal. has émuxardparoc, a stronger 
term, not found in classic Greek, but employed by Sept. as rendering of 1118, 
“cursed,” Gen. iii. 14, and elsewhere; mp, “curse,” is translated by émxara- 
pase in Jer. xlix. 13 (Sept. xxix. 14). Paul may have read émixatapazoc in his 
Sept. manuscript, or may have intentionally changed the reading for a more 
emphatic word, or have quoted inexactly from memory. 


GALAiv, 27> ISA. liv. 1. 


ffeb. ‘“‘Shout, O barren, thou that hast not borne, 
break forth into shouting, and cry aloud, thou that 
hast not travailed, for more are the children of the 
desolate than the children of the married woman.” 

Sept., Gal. “ Rejoice, O barren, thou that bearest 
not, break forth and cry, thou that travailest not, for 
more are the children of the desolate than of her who 
has a husband.” 


fea. liv. 1: 733 DID DIN-ND AY) TDD M¥D MIP NP AIpY, “7 
IYI +3230 Mopw 
Sept. Gal.: Eippavontt oteipa 4 ov rixtovoa, pisov Kat Bdoncov 7 ovK wdivovaa, 


bre TOAAG Ta Téxva THe éppuov UaAAoY h THE Exovone Tov dvdpa. 


The prophetic passage (apparently a continuation of the section 
ending lii. 12) is an address to the ideal Zion (so Cheyne), who, 
now desolate in Jerusalem, is soon to rejoice in the return of her 
exiled children from Babylon, and to reach a higher prosperity than 
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ever before. Though the prophecy looks immediately to a purely 
local fulfilment, namely, the return of the people from captivity, it 
embodies the more general fact that God will multiply his servants ; 
and may thus apply to the Christian Church, as the apostle here 
explains it of the “Jerusalem above,” the spiritual Zion, the Church. 
But he further, in calling this spiritual Jerusalem “free” (verse 26), 
connects the quotation with his allegorical interpretation (verses 
24-26) of the story of Sara and Hagar (Gen. xvi., xxi.). Sara, he 
says, the free woman, whose son was born in accordance with the 
promise, represents the covenant and dispensation of promise, faith, 
freedom ; Hagar the bond-woman, who stood outside of the promise, 
the covenant of works and slavery: the last is Mosaism: the first 
is the church of Christ. In a general way it is true, that, in the 
Genesis narrative, Sarah and Hagar represent faith in God, and its 
absence ; and the allegorizing into which the apostle enters, at the 
close of his noble exposition of Christian freedom in chapter iv., is 
in accordance with the hermeneutical methods of the times. 


GAL. iv. 30: GEN. xxi. Io. 


fleb. “Send [or, drive] away this handmaid and 
her son, for the son of this handmaid shall not inherit 
with my son Isaac.” 


So the Septuagint, “Cast out this handmaid,”’ Cty 


rss 


Gal, “‘ Cast out the handmaid and her son, for the - 
son of the handmaid shall not inherit with the son of 
the free woman.” 


Gen. xxi. 10: DN TNTYZ WyT ND oD Aya-ny) ANT ANT wh 
:pPMY-DY “ya-Dy 
Sept. : “ExBare ryv nawdioxny rabtnv nat tov vidv abtic? ob yap un KAnpovounoer 
6 vidg Tig mawisKne TabTHC wETa TOD viod pov "Ioadx, 
Gal. : “ExBahe tv rawioxny cat tov vidv abtigs ob yap Hy KAnpovouncer 6 vid¢ 
THC MaWloKys uETa Tod vied Tig éAevOépac, 
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The words are uttered by Sarah to Abraham, —the expression of 
a wife and mother jealous of her own rights (compare Gen. xvi. 
5, 6) and those of her son. The apostle, in pursuance of his argu- 
ment described above, cites this, by a similar allegorization, as a 
declaration of Scripture (“but what says the Scripture?’’) concern- 
ing the freedom and privileges of Christians: we, he says, are 
children, not of the handmaid (Mosaism), but of the free woman 
(the church). In order to give the passage a more general form, 
he substitutes “the” for “this” in two places, and puts “the son 
of the free woman”? for “ my son Isaac.” 
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EPHESIANS: 


EPH. ii. 13,17: ISA. Ivii. 19. 


The words, “ He [Christ] brought good tidings of peace to you 
who were far off [Gentiles], and peace to those who were near 
[Jews], are suggested by the prophet’s declaration that Yahwe will 
give “peace, peace to the far-off and the near ;” that is, either to all 
Israelites, wherever they might be, in Palestine or in Babylonia, or 
to Jews and Gentiles. The terms in Ephesians are taken from the 
Septuagint. 


doa. Wii. 1g: IPN ping ow oidw 
Sept.: Hipnvyny én’ sipnvny toic uaxpav kat roic éyyve ovou. 
Lph.: BKipnvyny byutv rote waxpav kai sipnvnv tot¢ éyyve. 


Epu. iv. 8: Ps. Ixviii. 19 (18). 


feb. “Thou didst go up on high, thou didst lead 
captives captive, thou didst receive gifts afnong men.” 


+ 


So the Septuagint, which is followed by Ephesians, with some 
changes. 


Eph. “Having gone up on high, he led captives 
captive [and] gave gifts to men.” 


Ps. Ixvili. 19: DISA MAD ANP? caw maw oh ody 

Sept. : "Avasac sic trpoc yypuardtevoac aixwarwolav, MaBe¢ Souara év avOporw. 

Eph.: [Aid Aéyer] ’AvaBae cig toc iyypaddrevoev aiypadwolar, [Kat] édwxev 
Oopata Toi dvOperotc. 
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The third person is substituted for the first in order to give the 
quotation the form of an assertion, which fits better into the argu- 
ment than an address. The “gave,” instead of “ didst receive,” 
is a direct change of the text. 

The psalm is a triumphal ode, apparently written for some temple- 
celebration ; describing in its first half the march of Yahwe before 
Israel into Canaan, from Sinai to Mount Zion, which God chose, in 
preference to other hills, as the place in which he would dwell for- 
ever, verse 17 (16). The psalmist goes on to describe the victorious 
power of the God of Israel: his chariots are thousands in number, 
he has gone up to sit on his throne as a conquering king, the cap- 
tives taken in war are led in his train, and the subject nations bring 
gifts in token of their allegiance. Whether the throne to which he 
ascends is the temple, or heaven, is not clear ; the immediate context 
favors the former supposition. Though there is no reference in the 
psalm to any deliverer but Yahwe, yet the glorious future which it 
predicts for Israel, verses 32, 33 (31, 32), naturally led, in later 
times, to a Messianic interpretation, such as is here given in Ephe- 
sians. According to this, it is Jesus Christ who ascended into 
heaven, after having descended into Hades, and, in his exaltation, 
led men captives to his salvation. We should then expect it to be 
said, as in the psalm, that in his position as king he received gifts 
from men; instead of which, the psalm-passage is represented as 
saying that “he gave gifts to men.” Whence comes this rendering 
“gave” for the “took” of the original? It appears that such a 
translation existed among the Jews; for it is found in the Peshitto- 
Syriac and the Targum, of which the latter certainly, and the former 
probably, was made under the influence of the synagogal Aramaic 
paraphrase. From the Targum, though it is, in its present form, 
a late production, we may get some idea of how our passage was 
understood in the schools. Its translation (avoiding the anthropo- 
morphism of the Hebrew) reads: “Thou didst ascend to the firma- 
ment, O Moses the prophet, thou leddest captives captive, thou didst 
teach the words of the law, thou didst give gifts to men;” from 
which we may infer that in this picture of the divine majesty it was 
felt not to be appropriate that God should receive gifts. If, as is 
probable, such a feeling existed when our Epistle was written, we can 
understand how a current paraphrase embodying this conception 
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might be adopted here. The translation “gave” may have been 
reached by the reflection, that, if God received gifts from men, it was 
in order that he might dispense them to men (the Targum says, 
through Moses). And so the Messiah is regarded, in our passage 
in the Epistle, as bestowing various gifts on the church according to 
its various needs; while in the psalm it is God who, as victorious 
sovereign, receives from his subjects the tokens of their homage. 


Text. — For nnp», “thou didst take or receive,” there are no various read- 
ings in the ae Heb. manuscripts. The supposition of a reading npon, 
“thou didst distribute,” which may have come by transposition of letters Lae 
_ our text-word, or from which the latter may similarly have come, is not favored 
by the word édwxev of the Epistle, where we should rather expect pepicecv, by 
which Sept. renders pon in Exod. xv. 9, and elsewhere, and which occurs in 
this sense in Rom. xii. 3, and other places. The Hexaplar Syriac renders np? 
here by {231, “to buy,” which is nearer to “take” or “receive,” than to “give.” 
For the év dv0por of Sept., Eph. has tol¢ avOparorc, the plural being employed 
as more in accordance with Greek usage, and the preposition omitted because 
of the change of verb; or, as B? of Sept. has dv@pwroie, this reading of the 
Epistle may have come from a Greek text of the time, though more probably 
B? follows the New-Testament text. 


EPH. iv. 25: ZECH. viii. 16. 


fleb. “ Speak the truth with one another” (every 
man with his friend, ov companion). 
Sept. “ Every one to his neighbor.” 


And so Ephesians. Sa. 


Zech. viii. 16: INYATDS WR NX 1137 
Sept. Eph.: Aareite ddndevav Exaotoc mpd¢ tov [Eph., peta tod] wAnoiov avrov. 


Simple adoption of an ethical precept. 


EPH. iv. 26: Ps. iv. 5 (4). 


fleb.'‘‘ Stand in awe, and sin not.” 
Sept., Eph. “ Be angry and sin not.” 
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Ps. iv. 5: NOTA-ON) 9 
Sept. Lph.: "Opyivecbe kat uw duapravere. 


The psalm-passage is an exhortation to men (the psalmist’s 
enemies) to cherish in their hearts a wholesome awe of God, his 
protector, that thus they may refrain from angering Yahwe by their 
sin. The Hebrew verb means “to be excited by any deep emotion,” 
here necessarily, as the context shows, by awe and fear; the Septu- 
agint, followed by Ephesians, takes anger to be the emotion intended, 
and to this mistranslation we owe an admirable moral rule. The 
passage is not quoted as Scripture in the Epistle, but is merely 
adopted as a useful exhortation, though it was doubtless supposed 
to be the reading of the psalm. 


EPH. v. 14. 


“ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and the Christ shall shine upon thee.” 


Eph. v. 14: “Eyewpe 6 kafetdwv kat dvaora éx Tov vexpov Kal éridatoet oot 6 


xXploroc. 


The preceding context speaks of the shameful hidden deeds of 
sin, and the necessity of exposing them to light, that they may be 
seen in their true character, and avoided ; and in this citation Christ 
is declared to be the source of light. As these words do not occur 
in the Old Testament, the source of the quotation has been variously 
explained. And since the introductory formula (“wherefore he 
says’) shows that it is intended to be a citation from the canonical 
Scriptures, all suppositions of an intentional use of uncanonical 
sources (apocryphal books, Christian hymns), or even of otherwise 
unreported words of Jesus, are out of the question; and it also 
becomes improbable that an apocryphal book is here quoted by error 
of memory (Meyer). This last supposition is possibly correct, but 
can be entertained only when every attempt to explain the passage 
from the Hebrew Scriptures has failed. 

Usually Isa. lx. r (07, 1, 2) is referred to (from Jerome on) as the 
source of the quotation: “Arise [O Zion], shine, for thy light has 
come, and the glory of Yahwe has risen [like the sun] upon thee.” 
The Septuagint is here less near to the. New Testament: “Shine, 
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shine, O Jerusalem, for thy light has come,” etc. Or, with this is 
combined Isa. xxvi. 19: “Thy dead ones shall live, my corpses shall 
rise ; awake and shout, ye that dwell in the dust,” where the Septua- 
gint has: “The dead shall arise, and they that are in the tombs shall 
be awakened, and they that are in the earth shall rejoice” (the 
translation is modified so as to bring out the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, supposed to be herein contained). The rising from the dead 
in the second passage (figurative in the prophet, as in the Epistle) 
may be combined with the illumination received from the Lord 
(interpreted as the Messiah) in the first, and a paraphrase given of 
the whole. This seems a little forced, yet perhaps not more so than 
the procedures in Rom, ix. 25, 26,33, Xiveai gor Corexivozte 

A very ingenious conjecture (Bohl, C7¢a/e) derives our quotation 
wholly from Isa. Ix. 1. By inverting the order of the two first 
Hebrew words, and changing one letter in the second, we have, 
“awake, arise,” which, by explanatory insertions, becomes, “ awake 
(O sleeper) and arise (from the dead);” and the following “thy 
light has come”’ might easily be paraphrased into “ Christ will shine 
on thee,” as, indeed, the word ‘Christ’? (Messiah), which is not 
found in this sense in the Old Testament, shows that we have here 
a paraphrase (Alford). But this explanation, so attractive by its 
simplicity and completeness, supposes a somewhat violent change in 
the Hebrew, of which there is no hint in any ancient version, and 
which it would be equally difficult to refer to a current synagogal 
oral version, or to a people’s Bible (Bohl), or to the arbitrary alter- 
ation of the writer. It seems safer, therefore, to regard the quota- 
tion as giving a very free rendering (perhaps after an Aramaic oral 
version) of several passages in Isaiah, of which théésense is, that 
Israel is to awake from its political and religious sleep, and to receive 
the glorious light of divine instruction and guidance. 


Text. — Instead of “18 P, Bohl would read ‘DIP ‘YY, which involves 
only the change of § into }', and the inversion of the words. The verb émgad- 
oxew is found in the Sept., Job xxxi. 26; the other words of the quotation are 
common. 

BPH. vic 
Verse 4. 
The expression “chastening and admonition of the Lord ” (mrat- 
eres \ , . tee 
dcia Kat vovOecia Kupiov) is taken from Prov. iil. 11, partly after the 
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Septuagint, or, better, an adoption of terms from the Aramaic version, 
freely translated into Septuagint expressions. ; 


Text. — Noveoia is not found in Sept., but vovbérnua occurs in Job v.17; and 
the verb vovéereiv is several times used. 


Verses 14-17. 


The principal terms in this description of the Christian armor are 
taken from the Septuagint of Isaiah. “ Having girded your loins 
with truth” (verse 14), is from xi. 5 ; “having put on the breastplate 
of righteousness” (verse 14) and “the helmet of salvation” (verse 
17), from lix. 17; “ having shod your feet with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace” (verse 15), after lii. 7; “the sword of the Spirit, 
the word of God” (verse 17), after xlix. 2. 


PHILIPPIANS. 


PHIL. ii. 16: ISA. xlix. 4. 


The apostle’s hope that he did not “labor in vain” is from the 
Septuagint of Isa. xlix. 4, where these words express Israel’s fear that 
its existence had been a failure. 


Text. — For the xeva¢ of Sept., the Epistle has ed¢ xevov, an easy variation. 


COLOSSIANS. 


COL. ii. 3; PROV. ii. 4. 


The expression, “the treasures of wisdom and knowledge are 
hidden,” is after Proy. ii. 4; Job xxviii. 21. 
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FIRST THESSALONIANS. 


Chapter ii. 4. “God, who tries our hearts.” 


From Prov. xvii. 3, after the Aramaic (which gives the Hebrew 
accurately), though the words are all found in the Septuagint of this 


verse. 


Chapter ii. 16. 


The expression, ‘‘to fill up their sins,” is after the Septuagint of 


Gen. xv. 16. 
Chapter iv. 8. ‘God, who gives his Spirit to us.” 
After Ezek. xxxvi. 27, Septuagint. 
Chapter v. 22. “ Abstain from every form of evil.” 


Compare Job i. 1, Septuagint. 


SECOND THESSALONIANS. 


Chapter ii. 8. “Shall slay with the breath of his 
mouth,” 


After Isa. xi. 4; Hos. vi. 5; Job iv. 93 following an Aramaic 
version freely, with use of Septuagint terms. 
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SECOND TIMOTHY. 


2 TIM. ii. 19: NuM. xvi. 5, 26, 27; ISA. lii. 11. 


Ffeb. (Num. xvi. 5). “ Yahwe will show who are 
his.” 

Sept. ‘God has known [or, knows] those who are 
his.” 


Timothy follows the Septuagint, only substituting “the Lord” for 
“God,” in which divine names the manuscripts are apt to vary. 
The rendering “has known” (07, knows) in Numbers is excluded by 
the connection. 


Num. xvie 5: -WW-N mn yyy 
Sept.: Kat éyvo 6 bed¢ trove ovrac abrov, 
Tim.: "Eyvo Kiptoc Tove ovtag avtov, 


Text. — Sept. points 1’, Ka/ partcp., instead of 1’, Azf/ imperfect. 


The second quotation in this verse of Timothy, “Let every one 
who names the name of the Lord depart from unrighteousness,” 
seems to be formed after Num. xvi. 26, 27, where the people are 
warned to withdraw from Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, in order not 
to be involved in their fate ; and Isa. lii. 11, where the exiles, about 
to leave Babylon for Canaan, are exhorted to keep themselves clear 
from the uncleanness of their heathen surroundings. There is no 
direct citation of words. 
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HEBREWS. 


HEB ieSnabsalleez. 


“Thou art my son, to-day have I begotten thee.” 


The Epistle quotes literally from the Septuagint, which gives the 
Hebrew accurately. 


Ps ii7: PAI Ov cs TAS 773 
Sept., Hebrews: Yidg pov ei ob, éy@ onuepov yeyévvnka oe, 


The psalm is a congratulatory ode (apparently a coronation-ode) 
addressed to a king of Judah, declaring his coming triumph over the 
surrounding nations, and calling on these last to render homage to 
Yahwe, God of Israel. ‘The king, as head of Yahwe’s people (which 
is his “son,” Hos. xi. 1), is called the son of Yahwe (so Solomon, 
2 Sam. vil. 14), and is said to be begotten on the day when he 
is publicly recognized as king. The psalm speaks only of the 
reigning king and his future victories, and is not Messianic in the 
ordinary sense of that word, since it does not portray the ideal state 
of glory for the nation, as, for example, is done in Isa. xi. But, in 
accordance with the disposition of the New-Testament times (partly 
induced by the failure of the literal fulfilment) to see predictions 
of the Messiah wherever the detached Old-Testament words would 
lend themselves to such an interpretation, our passage is so treated 
here in the Epistle, which cites it as showing the superiority of the 
Messiah over the angels, inasmuch as to him only (according to 
the writer’s interpretation) this title is applied. There follows 
immediately the quotation from 2 Sam. vii. 14, which has already ‘ 
been considered (see on 2 Cor. vi. 18). 
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HEB. i. 6: DEUT. xxxii. 43. 


“ And let all the angels of God worship him.” 


Deut. xxxii. 43 (Sept. Hebrews): Kat mpooxvynodtwoav abt mdvrec dyyedot 
Oeov. 

JASE vAVeg Ee DiN-53 Y-anAwA 

Sept.: Upockvvgoate abt@ navtec oi dyyedot abtoo. 


These words, not found in the Hebrew of the Old Testament, are 
cited literally from the Septuagint of Deut. xxxii. 43, which reads: 
“Rejoice, O heavens, with him, and let all the angels of God 
worship him ; rejoice, O nations, with his people, and let all the sons 
of God strengthen themselves in him.” The literal agreement with 
this Septuagint passage is sufficient proof that our citation is not 
made from Ps. xcvii. 7, of which the Hebrew reads: “ Worship him, 
all ye gods” (an exhortation to the heathen deities to pay homage 
to Yahwe, God of Israel), and the Septuagint (xcvi. 7): “ Worship 
him, all ye his angels” (incorrect rendering of Hebrew e/ohim by 
“angels”’). 

The Septuagint verse has been expanded (by scribes) by the 
paraphrastic introduction of material from Ps. xcvii. 7 (quoted 
above), and from such passages as Ps, xxix. 1 (Sept. xxviii. 1): 
“Offer to the Lord, O sons of God, . . . glory and honor,” and 
Isa. xliv. 23: “Rejoice, O heavens, because God has had mercy on 
Israel.” The occasion of this expansion was the estimation in which 
the Hymn of Moses was held in later times as a splendid picture of 
Israel’s glory, the Messianic interpretation that was given to it, and 
perhaps the fact that in some manuscripts of the Alexandrian recen- 
sion it was written at the end of the Book of Psalms, so that it might 
easily thence have received additions (Meyer). It is possible, also, 
that the author of the Epistle quotes from the song as appended to 
the Psalms (Meyer); but this supposition is unnecessary, since he 
would naturally take it from his Septuagint manuscript as a part of 
Deuteronomy, from which Justin Martyr quotes it. 

The Song of Moses (which seems to have been composed near 
the seventh century B.C.) ends with a description of Yahwe’s ven- 
geance on the enemies of Israel, and the establishment of the nation 
in its own ‘land, as a people consecrated to Yahwe’s worship. This 


j 
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outlook naturally suggested the Messianic time, and the Messianic 
interpretation, which is given here in the Epistle. ‘The honor, which 
in the Septuagint addition is ascribed to Yahwe, is here transferred 
directly to the Messiah, who is thus represented as far above the 
angels from whom he is to receive homage (on this point, see on 
Rev. xv. 3, 4). The hymn is regarded in the Epistle as “bringing 
the first-begotten [the Messiah] into the world” (Heb. i. 6), that is, 
as solemnly introducing him to Israel and to all men as the deliverer 
of his people ; the author of the Epistle assumes the pre-existence of 
Jesus, but does not connect this introduction with any moment 
of his life on earth or afterwards. 


Text.—The Sept. verse is made up of two distichs, which form a clear 
poetic parallelism : — 
Evgpavoyte ovpavot dua ave, 
Kal mpookvvyjodtwoav ata mavtec dyyeAot beod* 
Evopavénte é0vn weta Tov Aaod avTod, 


Kal évioyvodtwoav ait mivtec viol bod. 


The third line is the translation of the first clause of the Heb. of verse 43, and 
the first line likewise (the pointing 19} being adopted), with substitution of 
“heavens” for “nations;” the second line is formed after Ps. xcvii. 7, and the 
fourth is made parallel to it by substituting for “angels of God” its equivalent, 
“sons of God,” and “strengthen themselves in” for “ worship.” 


HIEBIIN 7 ee Saclve 4s 


fleb. ““\Who makes his messengers of winds, his 
ministers of flaming fire.” ™ 

Sept. “Who makes his angels spirits, and his min- 
isters a flaming fire.” 

Flebrews. “Who makes his angels spirits, and his 
ministers a flame of fire.” 


Ps. civ. 4: OT WE POW nin paxdn nby 
Sept.: ‘O moudw trode ayyédove abtot rvebuara, Kal Tove Aetroupyove avtod mip 
oréyov. 


Lebrews: ‘0 nov tod¢e dyyéhove aibtod mvevuata, Kal Tov¢ Aettoupyod¢e avrod 
mupo¢ pAdya, ; 
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For the meaning of the Hebrew, compare the similar construction 
in Gen. iil. 7: “Yahwe Elohim fashioned the man dust,” that is, out 
of dust ; so here, he makes his messengers out of winds (that is, he 
makes winds his messengers), and his ministers out of flaming fire 
(he makes the flaming fire, the lightnings, his ministers), in agree- 
ment with the preceding context, “who makes clouds his chariot, 
who walks on the wings of the wind.” 

The psalm is a description of the glory of God as displayed in 
nature, and our verse affirms that he uses the winds and the light- 
nings as his servants. The translation of the Septuagint, followed 
in the Epistle, according to which the angels are spoken of, is against 
the Hebrew construction and the context. The first clause of the 
Septuagint may be rendered, “who makes his angels winds ;” but 
the Epistle understands “ spirits,” as appears from verse 14, “are 
they not all ministering spirits?”” and the verse in Hebrews must be 
interpreted, “who makes his angels ministering spirits, enduing them 
with the brightness and power of a flame of fire,” thus putting them 
beneath the Son, the Messiah, in dignity. The “flame of fire,” 
instead of the “ flaming fire” of the Septuagint, is a verbal variation 
of the writer. 


Text.— The expression MWY followed by two nouns without preposition 
may be rendered in four ways: 1. “To make a thing to be something, or in the 
form of something” (Exod. xxx. 25, 35; Num. xvii. 3 (xvi. 38); Judg. xvii. 4; 
Isa. xliv. 15, xlvi. 6; Hos. viii. 4; Esth. ix. 17, 18, 22): this case is rare, the 
second noun being usually introduced by * 2. “To make a thing to consist of 
something” (Exod. xxxvi. 14). 3. “To make a thing with something attached to 
it” (Gen. vi. 16; Exod. xxvi. 31). 4. “To make a thing out of something” (Gen. 
ii. 7; Exod. xxxviii. 3). Of these, the last is the only one that here suits the 
connection. From the preceding verse, we should here expect the nouns to 
stand in the inverse order; and, even as they stand, we are tempted to render the 
verse: “who makes winds his messengers, the flaming fire his minister,” but 


that the usage is so decidedly against it. 


HEB. i. 8, 9: Ps. xlv. 7, 8, (6, 7). 


Heb. “Thy throne, O Elohim, is for ever and ever, 


the sceptre of thy kingdom is a sceptre of equity [or, 
uprightness] ; thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
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wickedness, therefore God, thy God [o7, therefore, 
O Elohim, thy God], has anointed thee with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows.” 


Septuagint the same, with ‘‘ God” for “ Elohim.” 


Hebrews (after Sept., with one variation). “ Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever, and the sceptre 
of uprightness is the sceptre of thy kingdom; thou 
hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity, therefore 
God, thy God, has anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness above thy fellows.” 


In verse 8 the two best manuscripts (the Vatican and the Sinaitic) 
read: “Thy throne is God for ever and ever, and the sceptre of 
uprightness is the sceptre of his kingdom.” ; 


Ps. xiv. 7,8: HII yD waw rwep vaw spy odiy oT oN yNDD7 
pian pew pow prdy ody ane pa-by. yw sivm prs 
Sept.: 7'O Opdvog cov, 6 Oedc, eig aidva aidvoc, PaBdoc ebsitntoc 4H gene THE 
Buotheiac cov. ®hydrnoas dtxatooivnv Kal éuionoac dvouiavs dia tovTo Exploé oe 6 
Ged¢ 6 Pedc cov EAaLov dyaAdtdoewe Tapa TOdE pETOXOVE COV. 
Hebrews: [® pode dé tov vidv] 6 Opdvog cov, 6 Bede, ei¢ Tov aidva [Tod ai@voc] Kat 
H paBoog tig ebOdtnTo¢ 7 HaBdo¢ THE BactAEiac cov. %Hyarnoac SiKalocbyyY Kal éuion- 
oac dvouiav: da todTo éxpioév ce, 6 HEdCG, 6 Oedg cov EAaioy UyaddidcEwe Tapa ToOd¢ 
beTOXOVC Gov. 


The translation of the Hebrew is doubtful. “fhe psalm, as 
appears from verses 2 (1), 11 (10), is a nuptial ode addressed to an 
Israelitish king, whose military glory is celebrated in verses 3-6 
(2-5), after which follows this declaration of the permanence of his 
throne. As the text now stands, “ Elohim” is most easily taken as 
vocative, and as an epithet of the king. As this name is given to 
judges (Exod, xxii. 27; Ps. Ixxxii. 6; John x. 34, 35), it is certainly 
possible that it should be given to a king; but it is to be noted that 
it is employed in the case of judges as an appellative, and not asa 
title, and it does not seem in place here. The other translations 
suggested are, however, unsatisfactory: “thy throne [which is a 
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throne] of God,” or “thy throne is [a throne] of God,” or “God is 
thy throne ;” the two first, though the possibility of them is proved 
by Ley. xxvi. 42, seem hard and unnatural in this connection, nor 
does such an expression in reference to the Israelitish throne occur 
elsewhere in the Old Testament; the third (which is found also in 
Hebrews, according to some manuscripts) is not less hard. In this 
difficulty of extracting any good sense from the present text, it has 
been proposed to change it ; but no emendation has been suggested 
that commends itself. That the Hebrew text is defective, is suggested 
by the fact that “ Elohim” occurs twice in the immediate context as 
the subject of a verb, of which the king is the object: verse 3 (2), 
“God has blessed thee forever ;” verse 8 (7), “God, thy God, has 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness.’’ It would be natural here 
to supply some verb, as: “God has blessed [or established] thy 
throne forever,” or to suppose that the word “ Elohim” is a corrup- 
tion of some such verb. In any case, the general sense is clear from 
the connection: the royal throne is firmly established by the favor 
of the God of Israel. Compare Isa. ix. 6 (7), “ for the increase of 
the government and for unending peace, on the throne of David and 
in his kingdom, to establish and maintain it in justice and righteous- 
ness from now on forever.” 

The psalmist looks to the everlasting continuance of the king’s 
dynasty, and the glory of his name, verse 18 (17); and this grandeur 
ascribed to the future of Israel led naturally to the Messianic con- 
struction of the psalm here given in the Epistle. One of the read- 
ings in Hebrews employs the divine name directly of the Messiah-.; 
the other affirms that God is the throne of the Messiah, that is, the 
place and support of his glory ; either of these readings would satisfy 
the author’s argument by establishing the superiority of the Messiah 


over the angels. 
HEB. i. 10-12: Ps. cii. 26-28. 


Heb. “Of old thou didst found the earth, and the 
heavens are the work of thy hands. They shall perish, 
but thou shalt remain, and all of them shall wear out 
like a garment, like raiment thou shalt change them, 
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and they shall be changed. But thou art the same, 
and thy years shall not be ended.” 

Sept. “In the beginning thou, O Lord, didst found 
the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy hands. 
They shall perish, but thou remainest, and they all 
shall grow old like a garment, and as a mantle thou 
shalt roll them up, and they shall be changed. But 
thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 


So Hebrews, except that, according to the best manuscripts 
(B, §), it inserts “as a garment” after “roll them up” (but this may 
be scribal error). 


Ps, ci, 26-28: 3138 TN? : Ow pT Nwyos AI? pn Dyn) 6 

sim ommgys 23pm) pana wiabs soa: tya2 0b3) Jdyn TAY 

PIM NP PM 

Sept.: Kar’ apxyac Hv ynv od xipie eOeuediwoac, cal épya Tov xetpav cob siow 

oi ovpavot *7 abtol arododytat, od de dtauéverc? Kal mavTEC WC iuaTiov TahatwOAoor- 

Tal, Kal Boel TEepyBOAaon ENiger¢ adTode Kai dAAayHoovta *8 od dé 6 adbtoc él, Kat TA 

étn cov ovK ExAeipovow, 

Hebrews: [1° Kai] od kar’ apyaec, xiple, THY ynv EOeuEdiwcac, Kat Epya TOV yYELpav 

gov eis of ovpavot “abtol amodovvta, od de drapéverg Kai mavTEc O¢ ludrLov 

- nahawijoovra, Kal Gael meprBoAaov EdiEeie abtode [d¢ iwarwov] Kal dAAayqoovrat, 
od 6& 6 abtoc ei Kat Ta éTN COV ObK ExAEipovoLy, 


The psalm-passage is a trustful declaration of the everlasting 
permanence of Yahwe, God of Israel, which in the Epistle is taken 
as an address to the Messiah. A reader of the Hebrew could not 
so interpret it, for the name Yahwe is never given to the Messiah 
in the Old Testament ; but for a Christian reader of the Septuagint, 
to whom the name “the Lord” was familiar as a designation of the 
Messiah, such an interpretation would present no difficulty. 


Text. — Sept. kar’ apyéc, “in the beginning,” is allowable interpretation of 
p39, “of old;” xtpie is inserted for fulness and clearness; madauobfoovrat, 
“srow old,” is paraphrastic rendering of 3", “wear out;” éAigetc, “roll,” 
seems to be scribal error for dAAdéec, “ change,” which is found in Cod. Sin.?; 
éxAeipovoly, “ fail,” is a fair general rendering of WO, “be ended.” The Epis- 
tle, slightly changing the order of Sept., writes: od Kar’ dpyde KUPLE THY Viv, 


AA 
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probably a freedom of the author; Cod. Alex. is very near this: xa?’ apxac od 
kbpie tHv yiv, most likely following the N. T. text; the insertion of o¢ iuartiov 
after éAigeve abtobe in Codd. Vat. and Sin. is very hard, and may be regarded as 
a scribal addition from the preceding verse. 


HEB. ii. 6-8: Ps. viii. 5-7. 


ffeb. “What is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou visitest him, and hast 
made him a little inferior to God, and with glory and 
honor hast crowned him? Thou hast made him ruler 
over the works of thy hands, thou hast put all things 
under his feet.” 


Septuagint, the same, except that (with the English Authorized 
Version) it ends the interrogation with “visitest him,’’ and incor- 
rectly puts “angels” for “God” (Hebrew Zvohim never meaning 
“angels”’). Hebrews is identical with the Septuagint. 


Ps. viii. 5-7: OY I OTA & apa *D DIN-AI WIN} wiIX-nDs 
-ann naw 55 ap cpypa onwna7 smopyn sm 22) oN 
— 
Sept.: §Ti ’orw dvOpuroc bri piuvqokn abrod, 7 vidg avOparov bre émtoxénty 
abtov ; ©HAdtTwoas adtov Bpaxb te map’ dyyéAove, 00& Kal Tin eotedivwoug avror, 
7xab Katéotnoac avtov ént Ta Epya TOV yEelpOv cov navta inétagag bmoKGTw Tov 
TodGv avTod, 
Hebrews: © Ti éorty Gv0pumoc bre pyevjokyn adtod; 7 vidg av0ponov tt éxtonénty 
abrov; 7nAatrwcac aitiv Bpayb tt map’ ayyédouc, doky Kul Tye Eoteddvwcac abtdr, 
[kat xatéotnoacg abrov émt ra gpya tov xeipav oov'] ®navta vnétragag broKdtw Tov 


TOOMY avTOv. 


The psalm is an exclamation of wonder at the high dignity con- 
ferred by God on man, in that he has invested him with lordship 
over the whole creation. It is the same conception of man’s posi- 
tion that is.given in Gen. i. 26-28: man is made in God’s image, 
and, with his noble attributes, is but a little below his divine Creator. 
It is the race of which the psalmist is speaking. The author of our 
Epistle finds here a prediction of both the glory and the humiliation 
of the Messiah, the glory of universal lordship attained by taking 
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the nature of man, which is a little lower than that of the angels ; 
and his discussion of the passage is particularly interesting, because, 
contrary to his wont, he gives his reason for the typical interpretation 
that he adopts. He holds (verses 8, 9) that the absolute supremacy 
over all things, spoken of in the psalm, is not literally true of the 
human race, but is realized to the full in Jesus, who, having become 
man, has been, because of the suffering of death, crowned with glory 
and honor. We can understand how our author, full of the glory of 
the Christ, sees the announcement of it everywhere in the Old Tes- 
tament; it is but a small thing, alongside of the nobleness of his 
glowing argument, that he falls into the literalness of his time, and 
presses into service the incorrect rendering of the Septuagint. 


HEB. ii. 12: Ps. xxii. 23. 


FTeb. “1 will declare thy name to my brethren, in 
the midst of the congregation will I praise thee.” 


Septuagint and Hebrews, the same. 


Ps. xxii. 23: FQVOY IMP FZ YS) YoU TIPO 
Sept.: Anyhoouat 7d dvoud ov roic ddeAgoic pov, ev uéow éxkAnoiac buvpow ce. 
Hebrews: ’AnayyeA@ 70 Ovopc cov Ttoic adeAdoic pov, ev uéow ExkAnotac burvHTw oe. 


The psalm is a cry out of deep suffering, followed by a strain of 
thanksgiving to God, the personal experience of a pious Israelite, 
referring to no one but himself. The words might, indeed, be 
adopted by any suffering servant of God, and therefore by the Mes- 
siah ; but the Epistle, accepting the current Messianic interpretation 
of the psalm, and taking the expression literally and without regard to 
its context, treats it as an utterance of the Messiah, which, by the 
words “ my brethren,” affirms the oneness of Jesus and his disciples. 
Here again, in following out his spiritual thought, that Jesus is a 
saviour by reason of his complete identity with his people in nature 
and experience, the author, feeling that a recognition of this fact 
must exist in the Old Testament, obtains it through the literal, verbal 


exegesis of the time. To this quotation he adds another, in which 
his exegesis is still more forced. 
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HEB. ii. 13: ISA. viii. 17, 18, 


fleb. “Twill hope in him. Behold, I and the chil- 
dren whom Yahwe has given me [are signs and omens 
in Israel].” 

Sept. “I will trust in him. Behold, I and the chil- 
dren whom God has given me; [and they shall be 
signs and wonders in the house of Israel].” 

Flebrews (following the Septuagint). “I will trust 
in him. Behold, I and the children whom God has 


given me.” 


Zsa. viii. 17, 18: TMT 19-[N) We ot caig man 29 Map)” 

Sept.: 7 Kal merovda¢ éoouat én’ aith. 'idod éyo kai ta radia & pot iduxev 6 
ede. 

Hebrews: [Kal mahi] Eye éoouat meroi§og én’ ato: [kat wad] idod éy kat 


Ta Taldia & por Edwkev 6 Ped. 


The prophetic section, Isa. vii. 1-ix. 6 (7) is a burning invective 
against the Israelitish and Judean foreign policy of the time (under 
Ahaz, during the Syro-Israelitish war), or, rather, against the folly of 
the people in trusting to any help but that of Yahwe. Israel, says 
the text, hoped in Resin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel ; 
but Yahwe would bring on them the dreaded Assyrian power (Tig- 
lathpileser II.). The prophet is commanded to reject the popular 
counsels (viii. 12), and to denounce those who trusted to sooth- 
sayers and not to the God of Israel (verse 19). But in recreant 
Israel (Judah) there was a party who firmly maintained confidence 
in Yahwe, a righteous germ in which lay the prophet’s hope for the 
future of Israel, the party that comprised Isaiah’s disciples. These 
alone are to be the recipients of the divine word. The prophet 
receives the command (verse 16): “ Bind up the testimony [Yahwe’s 
testimony, through Isaiah, of his willingness to save Israel], seal up 
the instruction [the éora, Yahwe’s guiding admonition to Israel 


I Some critics regard this section as having been worked up, by a later editor, from 
defective reports of Isaiah's words. See Cheyne: The Prophecies of Isaiah, i. 4t. 
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through Isaiah] among my disciples.” Then follows abruptly the 
prophet’s declaration of faith in Yahwe, and his announcement that 
he and his children had been appointed signs, living symbols, of the 
divine will, so that there was no need of the people’s resorting to 
wizards and necromancers (verses 17, 18): “And I will wait on 
Yahwe, who hides his face from the house of Jacob, and I will hope 
in him. Behold, I and the children whom Yahwe has given me are 
signs and omens in Israel from Yahwe of hosts, who dwells in Mount 
Zion.” The children to whom he refers are Shear-jashub, “ A rem- 
nant shall return” (vii. 3, x. 20-22), and Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
“ Haste-spoil-hurry-prey ” (vill. 3, 4), whose names were to teach the 
people that Assyria would spoil Damascus and Samaria, that, in the 
midst of foreign invasion and dreadful suffering, God would still be 
with Judah, and that, though the ravages of war should leave only-a 
remnant, their God would yet have mercy on that remnant, and make 
of it a nation; and the same lesson was involved in the prophet’s 
own name, Isaiah, “Salvation of God.” It was a word for the then 
emergency ; and the prophet and his children were walking symbols 
of the divine will, and omens of the nation’s fortunes. The only 
unity which existed among them (the children were babes at this 
time) was that which exists between every father and his children, 
and that which resulted from their belonging to the same prophetic 
household, and all bearing symbolic names (without knowledge of 
this fact on the part of the children). 

The Epistle, ignoring the historical sense of the words, takes a 
part of a sentence, and puts into it a Messianic meaning which it 
might, thus isolated, conceivably bear. The author was probably led 
to this view by following the faulty punctuation of the Septuagint, 
which puts a full stop after “God has given me;” and thus the 
speaker, the “I,” dissevered from the connection, might, in this 
somewhat obscure passage, seem, to one on the lookout for types 
and allegories and hidden predictions, to be the Messiah. Hence 
are inferred, in the Epistle, the oneness of Jesus and his people, and 
the necessity of the incarnation of the Messiah,—the Messiah, the 
prophet is held to say, is one with his children, and, in order to be 
one with them, must take on himself their nature. 
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HEB. iii, 2: Num. xii. 7. 


fZeb. ‘“‘ Not so my servant Moses — in all my house 
he is faithful.” 


So the Septuagint, from which the Epistle adopts the latter part 
of the expression, and applies it to Jesus, “who was faithful to him 
that appointed him.” But Jesus, the author goes on to say, was 
counted worthy of more glory than Moses; since the latter was 
faithful as a servant in God’s house of worship, but the former as a 
son in the spiritual house, which is the church. On this honor con- 
ferred on the church, the author bases the exhortation contained in 
the next quotation. 


Num. xii.7: SIT YOR) 3-923 wD 


Sept.: Muvojc, év 6Aw TO otk ov mLaT6¢ sore, 
Hebrews: ’\noovv, mioTbv dvta, . . . o¢ Kal Mavoge év [620] TO cixw abrod. 


HEB. iii. 7-11, 15, iv. 3, 5, 7: Ps. xcev. 7-11. 


fleb. ““O that ye would hear his voice to-day! 
Harden not your heart, as at Meribah, as on the day 
of Massah, in the wilderness, when your fathers tried 
me, proved me, yea, saw my work. Forty years I 
loathed that generation, and said, They are a people 
that err in their hearts, and they know not my ways. 
So that I sware in my wrath, They shall not enter in 
to my rest.” 

Sept. (xciv. 8-11). “To-day, if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, 
like as in the day of the temptation in the wilderness, 
where your fathers tried, proved, and saw my works. 
Forty years I was angry with that generation, and said, 
They always err in their hearts, and they have not 
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known my ways; as I sware in my wrath, They shall 
not enter in to my rest.” 

Hebrews (after Sept.). “To-day . . . wilderness, 
where your fathers tempted me in proving me, and 
saw my works forty years. Wherefore I was angry 
with this generation, and said, They always err in their 
hearts, but they have not known . . . rest.” 


Ps. xev. 7-11: DVD AW 09329 wip oss rapown Hps-OY Din 7 
my pyswse sbya awsyp2 cn3 a MIBN °2] WN :IZ13a nod 
APIWIAWR IT Tend om og 235 wh oy ane 13 bIpS 

DS AMI-ON ANDO’ DRI 

Sept.: ® Siuepov av tie pwvic abtod dxoboyte, wn oKAnpdvyte Tac Kapdiac buar, 
Oc év TO mapamiKpacud, Kata THY Huepav Tod TEpaouod év TH éppuw: Yod érEipacdy 
ot matépec buav, édoxiuaoav nat eldooav Ta Epya pov, 1° TecoapaKovta ETy TpocwxOLoa 
TH yeved éxeivy, kal cima, "Ael TAavavtar TH Kapdia, Kat abtol obK éyvwoav Tag ddov¢ 
pov. “Oc Gpuooa év TH Opyq pov, Ei eiceAevoovta: eic THY KaTanavoiv [ov, 

Hebrews: 7 Xnjepov éav tIi¢ pwricg abtod dxobonte, ® uy oKAnpdvyTe Tac Kapdiac 
buOv oc év TO Napanikpacu@ KaTa THY Huepav Tod TEpacuod ev TH épHuw, 9ov éerel- 
pacayv of matépec Duav ev dokiuacia Kai eidov Ta épya pov TeccEpdxovta étn * 1°dt6 
TpoooxXOloa TH yeved TabTy Kal elrov, Ast TAavVdvTat TH Kapdia* adTol dé odK ~yvwoav 


Tac ddob¢ ov’ ' wc Guooa év TH Opy_ pov, Hi eiceAevoovrat Eig THY KaTaTavOiY LOD, 


The first clause must be taken as the exclamation of the psalmist, 
and not as the protasis of a conditional sentence (as in the English 
Authorized Version, the Septuagint, and the New Testament), since 
the following words, in which God is the speaker, give the content 
of the “voice.” Meribah and Massah must be taken as proper 
names, and not as appellatives, “strife” (Septuagint, Hot so exactly, 
‘provocation, irritation”) and “trial, temptation;” the réference 
being to the incident described in Exod. xvii. 1-7. Septuagint “ was 
angry,” instead of “loathed,” is loose rendering. So it may be also 
with “ they always err,” for “they are a people that err ;” though here 
there may have been a different Hebrew text. The “as” in “as I 
sware’”’ means, “their wandering of heart and ignorance was in 
accordance with, or connected with, my swearing ;” and it is thus 
equivalent to “so that I sware”’ (not “to whom I sware,” as in the 
English Authorized Version). 


The Epistle departs in a few cases from the Vatican Septuagint 
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text. “Your fathers tempted by proving,” is an admissible interpre- 
tation of the original expression, “tried me, proved me,” the second 
verb being taken as the explanatory complement of the first. The 
change in the punctuation, whereby the “forty years” is appended 
to “saw my works,” instead of being prefixed to “I was angry with 
[ properly, loathed] that generation,” is perhaps derived from some 
manuscript or oral version, but is more probably an intentional alter- 
ation. of the writer, to whom it may have seemed more in accordance 
with the facts to say that Israel had seen God’s works forty years, 
than to represent God as angry with the people for that time ;* in 
the Hebrew, however, the tempting, and the witnessing of God’s 
work, is referred to the one incident at Massah. In consequence 
of this alteration of the sense, it becomes necessary in the Epistle 
to insert the connective “ wherefore.” Further, while in the Hebrew 
and the Vatican Septuagint the people’s ignorance of God’s ways 
is put as parallel to their erring in heart, it is here represented as the 
cause of the latter (“but they did not know my ways”). In this 


‘construction (and in one or two minor points) the Epistle agrees 


with the Alexandrian Septuagint, possibly because this was the 
Septuagint text used by the author, but more probably because the 
Alexandrian text has been altered to make it conform to the New 
Testament. 

The psalm-passage (which is a simple exhortation to the Jewish 
people not to harden their hearts as their ancestors did) is cited in 
the Epistle for a double purpose: first, as a warning to Christians 
against unbelief and hardening of heart (ili. 12-19); and then, to 
show (iv. 1-11) that the “rest”? spoken of in the psalm is not the 
rest of Canaan, but the sabbatism or sabbath-rest, the physical and 
spiritual repose and peace which shall be the lot of the followers of 
Christ when he shall come, at the end of the present age, to establish 
his kingdom forever (compare x. 36-39). This conclusion is drawn 
from the fact that the statement concerning “rest” in the psalm 
(“in David,” iv. 7, where “ David” seems to be merely a designation 


I To find here an allusion to the time during which the Jews “saw the works of 
God” in the deeds of Jesus, the duration of his life being supposed to be forty years, 
seems somewhat forced, and is not at all necessary to the understanding of the change 


of punctuation. 
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of the book of Psalms) was made after God had instituted the 
weekly sabbath-rest (see next quotation), and also after Joshua had 
settled the people in Canaan (iv. 8), so that the “rest” here prom- 
ised could be only the Messianic rest. The author assumes that the 
last verse of the psalm contains a promise, as if it were thus to be 
construed: “O Israel, your fathers failed to enter in to my rest 
because of their disobedience, but do you take warning to-day by 
them, so that you may not fail to gain the promised rest.” But 
the psalm merely cites a fact of the past, and affirms the failure to 
enter Canaan only of that one unbelieving generation (in accordance 
with Deut. i. 34, 35, on which verses 10, 11, of the psalm are based), 
while the new generation, together with Caleb and Joshua, did enter 
on the enjoyment of the land and the promise (Deut. i. 36-39). 
Our author leaves the historical relations entirely out of view, and 
uses the words for his exhortation and argument, without regard to 
their proper meaning. His exhortation is religiously elevated and 
useful, but his exegesis is faulty. 


Text. — Mapanixpacue, “imbitterment, provocation,” is inexact rendering of 
M370, “strife, contention,” giving the result of the act, rather than the act 
itself; kai, verse 9, is not strong enough for D3, which introduces a heightening 
fact, and in sense is not far from “though;” the dei, verse 10, may possibly be 
rendering of TP (for D}'), taken to mean “always,” though this word occurs 
without preposition only as a noun in the sense of “eternity” (Isa. ix. 6; Hab. 
iii, 6; Isa, xlv. 17, lvii. 15), and we should have to suppose that the Sept. read 
ay). The Epistle has tatty (verse 10) for Sept. éxetvy, an unimportant varia- 
tion (the pronoun is not expressed in‘the Heb.), and agrees with Alex. Sept. in 
writing (verse 10) etmov instead of sina of Vat., and abrol dé for Kal abtoi; év 
doxtuacia (verse 9), for édoxivacav, is perhaps for rhetorical smoothness. In 
verse 9, Vat. Sept. (Roman facsimile) has eidocav, and Alex tov, for eidov, as 
in the Epistle. 


HEB. iv. 4: GEN. ii, 2. 


F7eb. “ And [God] rested on the seventh day from 
all his work.” 


Septuagint and Hebrews have the plural, “works,” which is not 
so good as the singular. The citation is in pursuance of the argu- 
ment described under the preceding quotation. 
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HEB. v. 6, vi. 20, vii. 11, 17, 21: Ps. cx. 4. 


fleb. ‘Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek.” 


So the Septuagint and Hebrews. 


Ps.cx.4: PIyayp cora-by. odiyd pnd-nas 
Sept., Hebrews: Xd iepede cic Tov aidva cata THY Taéw Medayioedéx, 


The king whose victorious career is described in this psalm must 
be regarded as a Jewish monarch contemporary with the poet: this 
is the only natural interpretation of the words. But what differences 
the thought of the psalm from that of similar odes (as Ps. ii. xlv., 
Ixxii.) is the statement of our verse, that the king was at the same 
time a priest. ‘This requires us to look for a period in Jewish history 
when one man united in his person the royal and sacerdotal offices ; 
and what period that was, seems not difficult to determine. Before 
the priestly office was perfectly organized, it is true, David and Solo- 
mon and other kings performed priestly duties on certain occasions ; 
but they never receive the title of priests, —they are regarded as high 
civil officials, who, in accordance with ancient custom, offer sacrifices, 
chiefly on state occasions, while the difference between them and the 
priest proper is distinctly recognized. Here, however, the king 
is also officially a priest, and we know of no time when such a con- 
dition of things existed but the Maccabean. For several generations 
after the priestly Hasmonean family became the civil head of the 
Jewish nation, in the second century B.C., it continued to exercise 
the functions which pertained to its sacerdotal character.'. Of such 
a prince the psalmist might say, “Thou art a priest forever,” since 
the Aaronic priesthood was believed to be perpetual. But, in look- 
ing for an example of such a combination of royal and priestly 


! Thus, John Hyrcanus I. (B.C. 135-106) was high priest and civil ruler, and so, 
apparently, his successors, Aristobulus and Alexander ; under the next ruler, Queen 
Alexandra, the offices were separated, and, so-far as appears, never again united. It was 
Aristobulus who (according to Josephus) first formally assumed the royal title; and his 
brother and successor, Alexander, may have been the king of our psalm, 
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characters, he is obliged to go outside of the Israelitish nation, which 
offered nothing of the sort, and find the prototype of the Maccabean 
priest-king in that ancient royal personage who in Gen. xiv., as 
priest of El Elyon, receives tithes from Abraham. ‘The Hasmonean 
king, who is at the same time priest, is in this respect unlike David 
or Josiah ; but he may be said to be “ after the manner,” or, “of the 
kind,” of Melchizedek.' 

The earlier Jewish expositors, as the Midrash on the Psalms (on 
Ps. xviil. 35), and Saadia, interpreted the psalm Messianically ; the 
later, as the Targum (which explains it of David) and Rashi (of 
David and Abraham), abandoned this interpretation. It was prob- 
ably the prevailing view in the New-Testament times, and is naturally 
adopted by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Text.— {13 is to be rendered “priest,” in accordance with the unvarying 
usage in the O. T. Neither in 2 Sam. viii. 18, nor in 1 Kings iv. 5, does there 
seem to be any good ground for departing from the ordinary sense of the word. 
But, even if we allow that in these two cases it means a high civil official near 
the king’s person, there would be no propriety in adopting that sense here; the 
king could not be his own [13. *n37-4y (the final 7 is the old genitive 
ending, petrified and meaningless in Heb.) is an Aramaizing expression, mean- 
ing “after the manner, of the sort of,” and belongs to the post-exilian period. 


HEB. vi. 


Verses 7, 8. 


The picture of the fruitful and sterile lands seems to follow, in a 
general way, the narrative in the first part of Genesis. “The earth 
drinking the rain and producing useful herbs,” is after Gen. i. 1 tas 
that which “ produces thorns and thistles, and is in danger of being 
cursed,” after Gen. iii. 17, 18. 


Verse 14. 


From Gen. xxii. 16, 17. 


? The Maccabean date for the psalm harmonizes with the view, which has much in 
its favor, that the Melchizedek-story was not known to the Jews till after the exile. 


NE 
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ffeb. “1 swear by myself... that I will surely 
bless thee and multiply thy seed.” 


So the Septuagint. The Epistle, following the Septuagint, but 
abridging, writes, “‘ multiply thee.” 


Gen. xxi 17: WITS TW NIV AWWW P22 
Sept.: "H uj evdroyav evdoyjow ce, kat rAndivar rAndvva 75 orépua cov. 
Hebrews : Ei pny evdoyav evdoynow oe kal TAnVivuv TAnbvVvO oe. 


This promise to Abraham, of a numerous posterity, is here inter- 
preted Messianically. 


Verse 19. 


The Christian hope is described, by an expression taken from 
Lev. xvi. 2, 13, as “entering in to that which is within the veil,” 
entering the Holy of Holies, the immediate presence of God, with 
allusion to the expiatory self-sacrifice of the great highpriest, Jesus, 
of the order of Melchizedek. 


HEB. vii. 1-3: GEN. xiv. 17-20. 


The wording of verse 1 and part of verse 2 of the Epistle is taken 
from the Septuagint, with the necessary connections. 


Flebrews. {For this] Melchizedek, king of Salem, 
priest of the most high God, [who] met [Abraham] 
as he was returning from the slaughter of the kings, 
[and] blessed him, [to whom also Abraham] divided 
[ Sepz., gave] a tenth of all.” 


Then follows, in the Epistle, the typical explanation of Melchiz- 
edek’s name and person. 


Heb. vii. 1-3: [Odroc yap 6] MeAxvoedéx, Baorhede Ladju, iepede tod Geob rod 
ipiorov, [6] ovvavtqoac ['ABpady] droorpégovte and Tig KonHe TOV Baodéwy [Kal] 
ebhoynoac [abrov] [3 kal] dexarny and navruv [éuépioev “APpaay] .. . 

The bracketed words are supplied by the author; the rest is from the Septu- 
agint, probably from memory. 
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Though this is not a formal quotation, the terms of the Septua- 
gint are employed in every case but one, “divided,” for “gave.” 
The Hebrew “El Elyon” should be taken as a proper name, instead 
of being translated “the most high God.” ‘The signification of 
Melchizedek seems to be “Sydyk [o7, Sedek] is my king,” Sydyk 
(= “the righteous one”) being the name of a Phcenician-Canaan- 
itish deity : so Adonizedek, the Canaanitish king of Jerusalem (com- 
pare Salem above), Josh. x. 1, signifies “Sydyk is my lord ;” as the 
name of David’s son, Adoniyah or Adoniyahu, 1 Kings i. 5, 8, means 
“Yah [or, Yahwe] is my lord.” In the Genesis-text the expression, 
“came to meet Abraham,” is used only of the king of Sodom, but 
is to be understood of Melchizedek also from the connection. 


Text. — The éuépioev, “ divided,” of the Epistle, is a free paraphrase of Sept. 
édwxev, “ gave,” which is the correct rendering of {”. Heb. Dow is properly 
“peaceful,” not “peace;” but what the geographical name originally signified, 
and whether this is the second element in DW, it is hard to say. When a 
proper name has Adoni for its first element, and the name of a city for its 
second, it is naturally rendered, “lord of such and such a city,” as, Adonibezek 
(Judg. i. 5), “lord of Bezek;” elsewhere, most naturally, “my lord is such and 
such a thing” (whatever the second element signifies). 


HEB. viii. 8-12, x. 16, 17: JER. xxxi. 31-34. 


ffeb. ‘Behold, the days are coming, says Yahwe, 
when I will make with the house of Israel and with 
the house of Judah a new covenant—agot like the 
covenant that I made with their fathers in the day that 
I took hold of their hand to bring them forth from the 
land of Egypt, which covenant of mine they have 
broken, though I took them as spouse, says Yahwe, — 
but this is the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, says Yahwe, I will 
put my instruction into their minds, and write it on 
their hearts, and I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people; and they shall no longer teach every one 


kek 
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his friend and every one his brother, saying, Know 
Yahwe, for all of them shall know me, from the least 
of them to the greatest of then, says Yahwe, for I will 
forgive their iniquity, and their sin I will remember no 
longer.” 
Sept. (xxxviil. 31-34). “ Behold, the days come 
land of Egypt, for they continued not in my 
covenant, and I disregarded them, says the Lord, — 
for this is my covenant, .. . I will put my laws... 
they shall not teach every one his fellow-citizen and 
for I will be merciful to their iniquities, and their 
sins I will remember no longer.” 


The Epistle agrees (in English translation) with the Vatican 


” 


Septuagint, except that it has “ conclude” instead of “make” (verse 


8) and “the” instead of “my” before “covenant” (verse 10), in 
which last it agrees with the Alexandrian Septuagint (and elsewhere 
in the Greek forms accords with the Alexandrian against the Vatican). 


Ser. xxi. 31-34: DN) OM WY Oea-AN AID) TTN-ON? OND ODT ADT 
‘PID Ova OMA AS AID We 723 x82 awn ma aM m3 
D2 CAPA “Das I-A ND AP-AWwY OD pINp owyind ob 
DID DDI “WIN bynin-nra- “DSN DDN TWs DYN Nt *d 33 iT DSI 
ptos) ond cm mamas 02d-by) DIIp2 “NVAcMY ‘AN) WT~oRy 
sax) YAN WR anya we sip sy sore soph Sem mom 
NOY 7D MAD? DPI) oIwpPD “MN wT phid °3D MITAN YT 

: WP-IDIN "xd poems puro 

Sept.: 160d juépar Epxovrat, dnot xipioc, rat bib fabivat TO olkw "lopayaA Kat TO 
olxw lovda Suabnkny Kawyy, 32 ob Kata THY OLabHKny hv dvebéunv toi natpdow ator, 
év juépa eriiaBouévov pov Tig xElpoc abtov é&ayayeiv aitode éx yg Alybntov, Ort 
abtol ovk évéuewav év TH dvabjKn pov, Kal éyO huéAnoa aitav, dyol Kbpioc % dre 
airy f Saban pov hy Siadfoouat TH oikw lopanA, Meta tac quépac éxeivac, dnol Kbpioc, 
dodo déaw vououc you ele thy didvorav adtov, kad ert Kapdiac abtdv ypipu avtodc, 
Kal écouat abtoic eic Oedv Kat abrol écovrai wo sic Aadv. %4 Kal ob un dwagovawv 
Exaotoc Tov ToAitny abtod Kal Exaotoc TOY ddEAgdY abTOD Aéyov THO Tov Kbptov* re 
mdvrec oldpoovol pe ard ulKpod adrov Ewe weydAov abrov, drt lAewe Eoouar Talc GduKiat 
abrév Kat Tov dyaptiOv abtav od wh uvynsde Ere. 

Hebrews : ®’160d huépas épxovrat, Aéyer kbpuoc, kal ovyteAéow end Tov oixov "lopana 
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Kat él Tov olkov "lovda SiabHKyy KawAV, 9 0b KaTa THY OLabAKHY TY éExotyoa TOiG TaTpG- 
ow abrov év quépa ériAaBouévov pov tHe xeposo abrav éayayeiv abrovg ex yne 
Alyirrov, Ort aitol obk évéuervay tv 1H OLabnKy pov, Kay@ NuEAqoa avTov, AEéyEL KUpLoc. 
logr, abtn  dvabyKn Hv diabjnooua TH olkw lopajA weTa Ta¢ uépacg Exeivac, A€yeEL 
Kipwoc, didode vouove pov eic THY didvocav aiTav, Kal ext Kapdiac abTov émtypaipo 
avroic, Kal Eoowat adroic ei¢ Ger, Kai abrol éoovtai jot eic Aadv. “Kat ov pH didGgw- 
ow &xaotoc Tov TOAITHY adtov Kal ExacTog Tov ddeAodv adbTod, Aéywr TvAOL TOV KipLoY, 
bre mavtec eldgoovoiv pe amd puKpod kwo peyddov avTov. % tt tAewe Eoopat Tuic 
ddiKiale avTav, Kal THY GuapTLoVv avTaV ov MH uvyCOG ETL, 


The Epistle assumes the identity of Jeremiah’s “new covenant” 
with Christianity, and rightly in so far as the inwardness of obedience, 
therein prescribed, is concerned. But, at the same time, it is true 
that the prophet held this higher covenant to be made with Israel 
as a nation, and that he meant by it not a literal abrogation of the 
existing customs of sacrifice, but only an infusion of a better spirit 
into the national life with all its outward forms. He speaks of no 
salvation outside of the national constitution — he only insists that in 
the time of Israel’s perfection the higher life of spiritual obedience 
shall exist. Similarly, he says (vii. 22, 23): “I spoke not to your 
fathers . . . in the day that I brought them forth from the land of 
Egypt . . . of sacrifice, but I commanded them, saying, Obey my 
voice.” This, of course, is not to be construed literally, but as 
meaning: “obedience is better than sacrifices ;’’? and so the new 
covenant emphasizes obedience over against sacrifices. The prophet 
gives no historical prediction of Christianity, but Christianity ex- 
presses the spiritual thought which he here utters. The Epistle 
regards the passage as announcing the abrogation of the Levitical 
system of many sacrifices, in favor of the one sacrifige which Christ 
makes once for all (ix. 1-12); the prophet’s contrast is between a 
mere formal, national system of sacrifices, and one penetrated with 
spiritual knowledge and obedience. Compare Joel iii. 12 (ii. 28, 29). 


Text. — Sept. 611, for WS (verse 32), is possible, but here not good; juéAyoa, 
“ disregarded,” perhaps takes SyS. “married,” in the sense, in which it is some- 
times used in Arabic, of “being disgusted,” a sense not elsewhere found in 
Heb,; but it is more likely that the Greek translators had some other Heb. 
word in their text, though what word it is difficult to say; (ewe éoouar, “will be 
merciful,” instead of “will forgive,” is free rendering of nbox. The N. T. 
text (verse 8) for Vat. 670% writes Aéyer (with Alex., Sin.), and ovvreAéow éni for 
Stabjoouat; (verse 9) for dtebéuyy, it has still another word, éroinoa, Kayo (Alex.) 
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for xa? éy@, and Aéyer for dyoi (here not with Alex.); (verse Io) it omits wou 
(Alex., Sin., Heb.) after dvabjxn, writes Aéyet for dyoi, omits ddow (Alex.), and has 
éemtypayw (Alex.) for ypdpo; (verse 11) it has ob uf (Alex., Sin.) for od, and omits 
avtév (with Alex.) after uexpov. These variations are none of them important. 
Those of them which are found in the Alex. or Sin. may possibly represent a 
Sept. text of the time (though this is hardly probable), and the others may be 
explained as changes made without theological purpose by the author. Thus 
it would be not unnatural, after having written Aéyee once, to write it again, and, 
for variety’s sake, to substitute other verbs for dvatiénu. There seems to be no 
ground for supposing that the author had any text but that of the Sept. before 


HEB. ix. 19, 20: Exon. xxiv. 8. 


ffeb. “And Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it 
on the people, and said, Behold the blood of the cov- 
enant which Yahwe has made with you.” 


So the Septuagint. 


Flebrews. ‘ He took the blood of the calves and the 
goats, with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, and 
sprinkled both the book itself and all the people, 
saying, This is the blood of the covenant which God 
enjoined on you.” 


Lxod. xxiv. 8: VRI-DT AIT WN pyn-by pw DIT-AN AWN np 

:DIDY MM NAD Ww 

Sept.: AaBov 68 Mavoje 7d alua xateckédace Tob Aaod Kai eirrev, ‘1dod 7d aiua Tic 
Orabnnns Ho Ové0ETO KipLog Tpd¢ buac. 

Flebrews: AaBdv 7d alua tov pécyov Kal tov Tpaywv peta bdatoc Kai épiov 

Koxkivov kal boodrov avré Te Td BiBAiov Kal mavta Tov Aadv épavttoer, Aéywv, TodTO 


TO alua THE OLabHKNS Ho eveTeiAato mpd¢ bude O HEd¢. 


Besides the change of “made” to “enjoined,” and of “the 
Lord” to “God,” the Epistle adds the statement (not found in 
the Old Testament) that Moses sprinkled with blood the book of 
the covenant, which was probably a traditional gloss of the schools. 
The verbal change appears to be a free rendering by the author. 
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HEB. x. 5-7: Ps. xl. 7-9 (6-8). 


Heb. “In sacrifice and offering thou hast had no 
delight, my ears thou hast opened, burnt offering and 
sin-offering thou hast not asked. "Then, lisaid.-Lort 
come — in the roll of the book it is enjoined on me — 
to do thy will, O my God, I delight.” 

Sept. ‘“ Sacrifice and offering thou hast not desired, 
but a body thou hast prepared me; whole burnt offer- 
ing and sin-offering thou hast not asked. Then I said, 
Lo, I come—in the roll of the book it is written 
concerning me—to do thy will, O my God, I have 
desired.” 


Hebrews as the Septuagint, except that it puts the plural, “whole 
burnt offerings ;” for “hast not asked,” has “hast not delighted in ;” 
and, omitting the final verb, reads, ““I come ... to do thy will, 
O God,” leaving out the “my.” In the plural “whole burnt offer- 
ings” it agrees with the Alexandrian Septuagint. 


Ps. xl. 7-9: 8 ANOM Tdipy cb oD os AYSR NO Mand nay? 
TAS BIS Mee Dy BN WONT MRI VAIN NS ANY 
>“AYSN 
Sept.: 7 Ovotav kal rpoadopdav obk HOEAncac, Gua dé Katnptisw pot dAoKatTwua 
kal rept duaptiag obk 7tnoac. ®rore elxov "dod Hew, tv Kegadids BLBAiov yéyparTat 
TEpl €uov, ITOD Mul oal TO HEANW CoV 6 HEd¢ pov EBOvARONY. ay, 
flebrews > 5 Ovoiav Kat Tpocdopav ovk HOEANCAaC, CHa O& KaTNPTLoW pau © dAoKav- 
TOmata Kal TEpt dyaptiacg ovK evddKnoac, 7 T6TE EimoV ’Id0d Kw, év KEedadide BYBAiov 
yéypantat rept éuod, Tov rotjoal, 6 bedc, TO HEANUG Cov. 


The Septuagint rendering, “a body thou hast prepared me,” 
comes probably from a scribal corruption of the Greek text ; and “ it 
is written concerning me,” is a mistranslation of the Hebrew; the 
“whole burnt offering” is an expression of the fact that the burnt 
offering (e/a) was to be entirely consumed (Lev. i. 9). 

The psalmist, after acknowledging God’s great mercies to him and 
to his fellow-countrymen, goes on to declare, in the verses here 


SA A 
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quoted, that the condition of the divine favor was not the ritualistic 
service of sacrifice, but the obedience of the heart. It is the senti- 
ment that we find expressed in Ps. 1. 9-15; Isa. i. 11, 16,17; Mic. | 
vi. 6-8; Jer. vii. 3-11, xxxi. 31-34, — the return for God’s goodness 
cannot be the outward act of sacrifice (which, doubtless, is recog- 
nized as a part of the appointed form of service), but only the 
offering of the soul. He puts away the former in order that he may 
insist on the latter, which is, indeed, prescribed in the roll of the 
book of the law (compare Deut. vi. 1-9): “Lo, I come . . . it is my 
delight to do thy will, and thy instruction (Zora) is in my mind.” 

The Epistle quotes this passage as proof that Christ’s one sacrifice 
has forever taken the place of the Levitical system of constantly 
repeated offerings. Adopting the then commonly accepted Messianic 
interpretation, it supposes these words to be spoken by the Messiah 
“when he comes into the world ;” that is, when he presents himself 
to men in the character of a Saviour, in this utterance spoken through 
the psalmist (compare Heb. i. 6). “He [the Messiah] takes away 
the first [the Levitical sacrifices],” says the author, “in order to 
establish the second [the doing of God’s will] ” (verse 9); but this 
obedience to the divine will, which the psalmist contrasts with sacri- 
fices in general, the Epistle makes to consist in an act of sacrifice, 
“the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all” (verse 10). 
He reaches this conclusion by means of the expression, “a body 
thou hast prepared me,” which is in the Septuagint, but not in the 
Hebrew (rather, is opposed: to the thought of the psalmist): this 
body, he held, could be only that of the Messiah. The argument of 
verses I-14 is, therefore, as follows: ‘It is impossible that sacrifices 
which have to be repeated year after year should make men perfect ; 
impossible, also, that the blood of brute beasts should take away sins. 
Therefore the Messiah says in Ps. xl.: ‘Thou, O God, desirest not 
these sacrifices of beasts, but thou hast prepared my body as a single 
sacrifice ; and so I come (as is predicted of me) to do thy will by 
the sacrifice of myself.’ Other priests must repeat their ineffective 
offerings ; but he, by one offering, has perfected forever those who 
are sanctified.” This argument might have been made without the 
quotation ; but a desirable support from the Old Testament seemed 
to the author to be presented in the Septuagint phrase, “a body 
thou hast prepared me.” 
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Text. —’HoéAnoac, “hast wished, desired,” is a somewhat weak (though in 
the Sept. not uncommon) rendering of N¥ON, “hast delighted in.” The most 
probable explanation of the cya 6 Katnptiow pot, “a body thou hast prepared 
me,” seems to be, that it arose by scribal error from an original nearly correct 
rendering: Gra 6 katnptiow jot, “ears thou hast prepared me,” which is actu- 
ally found in Theodotion and the fifth and sixth versions of the Hexapla. The 
final ¢ of the preceding word (written c in the early manuscripts) may have been 
attached to wrta, whence by error would arise owwa, thus: 7OeAyjcacwrta became 
noeAncacwua, which was then written 76eAnoa¢ owua, This seems more likely 
than a misreading of the Heb.; there is no probable corruption of DJS, 
“ears,” out of which a word meaning “body” could be got; xatyptiow may be 
taken as a free rendering of N15, “dig out,” and so “prepare;” compare 
Prov. xvi. 27. The expression “Sp 3)nD can here mean only: “it is written, 
enjoined on me, prescribed to me.” 


HEB. xi. 


Verse 4. “ By faith Abel offered a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, . . . God bearing witness on [in 
respect to] his gifts.” 


From Gen. iv. 4. The Hebrew, “ Yahwe looked to [had respect 
to] Abel and to his offering,” is rendered by the Septuagint, “God 
looked on Abel and on his gifts ;”” and the latter part of the expres- 
sion, “on his gifts,” is adopted in the Epistle, but made to follow the 
less appropriate verb “ bearing witness.” 


Verse 5. 
ey, 
From Gen. v. 24. The expression concerning Enoch, “he was 
not found, because God translated him,” is from the Septuagint 
(Hebrew, “he was not, for God took him”), and so the verb “to be 


well-pleasing to God,” which is a free rendering of the Hebrew, 
“walked with God.” 


Verse 12. 
From Gen. xxii. 17; the promise to Abraham, that his seed 


should be “as the stars of heaven and as the sand on the seashore.” 
After the Septuagint, except that the word for “ stars” is different. 
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Verse 13; 1 Pet. ii. 11. 


From Gen. xxiii. 4; Ps. xxxix. 12; “Strangers and pilgrims.” 
The second term from the Septuagint; the first, after some current 
oral translation of the Hebrew. 


Verse 18. 


From Gen. xxi. 12; “In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” After _ 
the Septuagint. . 


Verse 21. 


From Gen. xlvii. 31. 


f1eb. ‘Jacob bowed himself on the head of the 
bed.” 


That is, he had been sitting up during his conversation with 
Joseph, and at its close lay down. The Septuagint, supplying wrong 
vowels to the last word (reading mazteh for mittah), renders: 
“Jacob worshipped [ = bowed himself] on the top of his staff,” that 
is, leaning on his staff; and this expression is used in the Epistle. 


Verse 23. 


_ From Exod. ii. 2. Moses is described as a “goodly” child; the 
adjective (doretov) is from the Septuagint; the Hebrew also has 
““oood, goodly.” 


HEB. xii. 5,62) PROVaili. 11, 12. 


Heb. “Reject [or, despise] not, O my son, the 
chastisement [ov, discipline] of Yahwe, and loathe not 
his correction; for whom Yahwe loves he. corrects, 
even as a father the son in whom he delights.” 
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Sept. “My son, despise not [ov, regard not lightly] 
the discipline of the Lord, nor faint when thou art 
reproved by him; for whom the Lord loves he re- 
proves, and scourges every son whom he receives.” 


Hebrews follows the Septuagint, only substituting “ disciplines ” 
(or, chastens), for “ reproves.” 


Prog. 11,1202 = wa Ypa-N) DNAS Pe eminiessaletial 
PAST PION AND MD MTD ANEW DY 
Sept.: ™ Vié, ph dAtyGpet matdeiag Kvpiov, unde éxAbov tn’ abtod éheyxouevoc. 
2 6y yap ayaa Kbpuoc éhéyyel, paottyol 0& navta vidv év mapadéxerat. 
Flebrews: 5 Yié ov, ph oAtyoper naideiag Kupiov, unde éxAvov bn’ abtod éAexxo- 
pevoc © év yap adyand Kiploc maiedvet, paottyol dé navta vidy év mapadéxeTa, 


Instead of “loathe not,” the Hebrew might be translated “be 
not afraid,” of which Septuagint “ faint not” is a loose or free ren- 
dering; the Septuagint translation “scourges” rests on a different 
Hebrew text from ours, and makes a better parallelism ; “receives” 
is free rendering for “delights in;” “every” is inserted to give 
roundness to the expression. 


Text. — Instead of A833, “and as a father,” Sept. read IN82) or AND"), “and 


inflicts pain on, scourges;” and the other renderings of the Hexapla were sim- 


ilar, éAéyger (0D in Hexaplar Syriac). This reading commends itself as simpler 
than the Masoretic, and as making the parallelism more exact in form. Alex. 
and Sin. have waJever (as the Epistle) instead of éAéyyeu. 


HEn. xii. 12-21. 
Verse 12. 


From Isa. xxxv. 3. 


Fleb. “Strengthen ye the slack hands, and make 
firm the tottering knees.” 
Sept. “‘ Be strong, slack hands and palsied knees.” 


flebrews. ‘ Lift up [ov, restore] the slack hands and 
the palsied knees.” 


Vee eee 
pot. ts) 
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Isa. xxxv. 3: YOS MWD DDI MDT ory spm 
Sept.: loxvoate xeipec dvetuévat kal yovata napadeAvpéva, 


flebrews : Tae mapeiuévac xeipac kal ta napadeAvuéva yovata dvopddoare. 


The Septuagint omits the second verb, and makes the first intrans- 


itive and the nouns nominative. The Epistle differs in its verb from 
the Septuagint: it uses the general phraseology of the Septuagint, 
but modifies it and the construction, either after an oral synagogal 
version, or to suit the author’s train of thought, or feeling of propri- 
ety. The quotation is simply an adoption of the prophetic exhorta- 
tion to the returned exiles. 


Text. — Instead of ‘PAN, Sept. read ipit, against the context. The omis- 


sion of the second verb 1¥1)8 may have been occasioned by the similarity of the 
following }.ON. The avop@dcare (“lift up”) of the Epistle, seems to be a free 
rendering, after some current oral version, of Heb, 1¥D8, “make firm.” 


Verse 13. 
From Prov. iv. 26. 


ffeb. ‘‘ Make straight the path of thy foot.” 

Sept. “Make straight paths for thy feet.” 

flebrews (after Sept., only changing the number of 
the pronoun). ‘‘ Make straight paths for your feet.” 


The plural of the Septuagint is free rendering, and the Epistle 
further uses the plural pronoun because it is addressing a number 


of persons. 
Verse v4). 1 Pet; i1..11. 
From Ps. xxxiv. 15 (14). 


Heb., Sept. ‘Seek thou peace, and follow after it.” 
Hebrews (freely after Sept.). ‘Follow ye after. 
peace.” 
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Versé 15. 


From Deut. xxix. 17 (18). 


Feb. ‘Lest there be among you a root bearing 
poppy and wormwood.” 

Vat. Sept. (xxix. 18). “ Lest there be among you a 
root springing up in gall and bitterness.” 

Hebrews. ‘‘ Lest any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you.” 


Deut. xxix.17: TY) WH Ma ww 022 wp 
Sept.: Mj tic torw év buiv pila Gro pbovoa evoxAn [év oAy ?] Kat mixpia. 
Hebrews: Mf tc pila mixpiac avo pbovoa évoyxag. 


Two plants are named in the Hebrew, of which the second is 
wormwood, and the first some bitter herb, answering more nearly, 
it would seem, to poppy than to any thing else; the Septuagint 
renders the two terms by words expressing the qualities of the plants, 
and regards the participle, incorrectly, as intransitive. The text of 
the Epistle appears to be in part a corrupted form of the Septuagint, 
the word translated “trouble” being made out of the two meaning 
“in gall;” and in part a free citation, “root of bitterness” standing 
for “‘a root springing up in bitterness.” In the citation, as in the 
original, evil doctrine or principle of life is compared to a noxious 
herb. 


Text.— On WS and my, see the lexicons. 119 is here Bowe the connec- 
tion, transitive, “bearing.” Instead of év vod (as in Tischendorf’s edition), the 
Vat. and Alex. texts of Sept. have evoy°An (whence the évoyAg of the Epistle); 
but this is probably a corruption of ev yoAn, which had early got into the manu- 
scripts, the Heb. text furnishing no explanation of it. The Alex. has also pita 


mixptac, as the Epistle, and has here most likely conformed its text to that of 
the latter. 


Verse 16. 


The expression “sold his birthright” is from the Septuagint, 
Gen. xxv. 33; 


2 
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Text.— The N. T. manuscripts vary between dmédoro (Sept.) and drédero, 
a scribal variation. 


Verses 18, 19. 


In the description of Sinai, several terms are taken from the Sep- 
tuagint: “burned with fire, blackness, tempest, voice of words,” 
from Deut. iv. 11, 12; “sound of trumpet,” from Exod. xix. 16. 
The word for “ darkness” is different from that used by the Septua- 
gint in Deut. iv. 11. 


Verse 20. 


Freely from Exod. xix. 


fTeb., Sept. ‘No hand shall touch it, but he shall be 
stoned, ... . whether beast or man, it shall not live.” 

flebrews. “If even a beast touch the mountain, it 
shall be stoned.” 


Verse 21. 


From Deut. ix. 19. 


fleb. “1 feared.” 
Sept. “I fear exceedingly.” 
Hebrews. “1 exceedingly fear and tremble.’ 


b 


Deut. ix. 19: “FN 
Sept.: “Exgoj3d¢ eit. 
Hebrews ; "ExgoBdg eis nat Evtpopoc. 


The Septuagint is stronger than the Hebrew, and the Epistle than 
the Septuagint, —the natural tendency to emphatic expansion. 
Moses did not, however, as the Epistle assumes, utter this expression 
of fear on account of the terrible appearances at Sinai, but on 
account of God’s anger against the people, who had just made the 
golden calf: “I feared,’ says he, “the anger and wrath of Yahwe 


= ”? 
against you. 
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HEn. xii. 26: HAG. ii. 6. 


Heb. “Yet one — it is little —and I will shake the 
heaven and the earth.” 

Sept. “Once more I will shake the heaven and the 
earth.” . 

Hebrews. ‘Once more I will shake not only the 
earth, but also the heaven.” 


The Epistle follows the Septuagint, only expanding and inverting. 


Hag. ii. 6: PINTHNN) DWI-NY wy YR) NT opp ome sy 
Sept.: "Ett drag éyO ceiow tov obpavov kal rHv yi. 
Hebrews: "Ett drag éy® osiow ob povov Tv yiv GAAd Kat Tov obpavor, 


The first words of the Hebrew are difficult. They can hardly 
mean “once” (Septuagint): for (1) this would require the supplying, 
after “one,” of the word meaning “time” (in the sense of “ occur- 
rence’’), which, as implying a mere point of time, would not suit 
the following expression, “it is little,” since this involves a space of 
time ; (2) this interpretation supposes that the prophet has before 
spoken of another “shaking,” which is not the case. The grammar 
and the context require that after “one” some word meaning “a 
space of time” be supplied, so as to read, “yet a time —it is little 
[that is, “yet a little time,” as in Hos. i. 4]—TI will shake,” etc. 
Compare Hag. ii. 21, where the same expression (referring to the 
same event), “I will shake,” etc., occurs, without the introductory 
words of our verse. 

The prophet’s prediction was intended to encourage the people 
in the building of the temple, a few years after the return from Baby- 
lon (2 Darius Hystaspis, B.C. 520). The returned exiles, few in 
number and poor in resources, were slack in pushing the work ; they 
were also oppressed by a sense of their feebleness as a nation, in 
comparison with the peoples around them. ‘The prophet therefore 
incites them to labor by the promise of a glorious position in the 
near future. In the name of God he says to them, “TI will speedily 
make a complete revolution in affairs, I will shake the whole existing 
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condition of things. Foreign nations, now seeming to be your 
superiors, shall become worshippers in my temple; their silver and 
gold (‘the desirable things of all nations’) shall be offered at my 
shrine; and the glory of this second temple, which you are now 
building with such weariness, shall be greater than that of the splen- 
did structure of Solomon.” 
of which the prophet speaks, did not come in his day, nor till long 


after, and were not attended with the political and religious results 


The political convulsions, the “shaking,” 


he expected. The Persians, as long as their empire lasted, seem to 
have treated Judea as they treated other provinces. The Greek 
princes, who succeeded them in Syria and Egypt, were sometimes 
friendly, sometimes hostile. Ultimately the temple did become rich, 
but it was as the national existence and the temple were about to be 
destroyed. Besides such political movements, the prophet seems to 
point, in the expression ‘shake heavens and earth,” to natural phe- 
nomena of the sort described in Joel, — earthquakes and the like. 

The Epistle regards the word of Haggai as a prediction of the new 
dispensation, the kingdom of Christ (verses 27, 28). This it is in 
fact, not, however, in a historical way (for the prophet looked for an 
immediate political revival of the nation Israel), but as an expression 
of the conviction that God would not suffer his truth to be destroyed. 
The national Israel, and all the conditions of its outward worship, 
were to perish; but the spiritual idea which they represented was to 
find a purer expression in the spiritual Israel, in which all differences 
of race vanished before the universal truth announced by Jesus. The 
real fulfilment of Haggai’s prediction is found in the prevalence of 
Christianity. 

The “once more” of the Epistle refers back to the shaking of 
Sinai (verse 26): God then shook the mountain, but now he has 
promised to shake not only earth, but also heaven. Does this second 
shaking mean simply the establishment of Christianity, or does it 
look farther to the perfect permanence which is to be introduced 
by the second coming of Christ? The context favors the former 
view; for this promise of the second shaking is adduced to warn 
Christians of that day against refusing “him who speaks” (verse 25), 
and they are described (verses 27, 28) as already in possession of 
the kingdom that cannot be shaken, of that kingdom of Christ, 
namely, which remains after what is not lasting has been removed. 
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Text. — For the various constructions of NNS& which have been proposed 
(none of them satisfactory), see the commentaries. The easiest .emendation 
formally would be to insert NY, so as to read AMR Hyp Wy, if AY could be 
understood of a space of time, which is against the usage. Failing a proper 
word to supply, we are driven to taking DNS itself in the sense “a period,” 
which is somewhat hard, but less open to objection than other methods pro- 
posed. Sept. gets rid of part of the difficulty by leaving ST Opn, “it is a 
little,” untranslated. So, also, the Peshitto: “again, one period of time, I will 
shake,” etc. The Targum renders the Hebrew word for word, and does not 
further the understanding of the passage. 


HER. xiii. 
Verse 5. 
From Deut. xxxi. 6. 


Fleb. ‘“‘Yahwe thy God . . . will not leave [or, fail] 
thee nor forsake thee.” 

Vat. Sept. ‘The Lord thy God... will by no 
means leave [o7, fail] thee nor by any means forsake 
tee. 

Flebrews (with change of person). “I will by no 
means leave [o7, fail] thee, nor will I by any means 
forsake thee.” 

Sa, 
Deut. xxxi. 6: Jay" x) 151 Ny) : 


Sept.: Odbre un oe avy obte un o¢ éyxataniry. 
Flebrews : Od pn ce ave ob! ov uy o& tyxatadirw. 


The wording is after the Septuagint ;there is precise agreement 
(except in person) between the New-Testament text and that of the 
Alexandrian Septuagint. 


Text, — For Vat. Sept. obre uy . . . ote uw, Hebrews and Alex. Sept. have 
ov uy... obdE ov uA, both of them strengthenings of the Heb. The Alex. 
probably follows the N. T. reading, 
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Verse 6. 


From Ps. cxviii. 6. 


fleb. ‘“Yahwe is mine [or, is on my side], I will 
not fear; what can man do to me?” 

Sept. “The Lord is my helper, and I will not fear 
what man can do to me” (ov, what can man do to 
me ?). 

Flebrews. “The Lord is my helper, I will not fear; 
what can man do to me?” 


Ps. cxviii.6: DIS °O Mvy-AD Nye DD mT 
Sept.: Kipioc uot 3on06c, kat ob GoBnOjoopat ti nonce wor GvOpwToc. 
Hebrews : Képiog éot (30706¢, ob doBnOjcouat: Ti moLjoet por dvOpurog ; 


The Epistle follows a manuscript of the Septuagint which made 
the last clause a question (as our present Septuagint text may be 
rendered, though not so naturally); or, while keeping the terms of 
the Septuagint, it adopted in the last clause the rendering of an oral 
synagogue-version. | 
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JAMES. 


Chapter, 1.10, Lig) ToRet. 1245 25, 
From Isa. xl. 6, 8. 


fled. “ All flesh is grass, and all its beauty as the 
flower of the field. The grass withers, the flower 
fades, ... but the word of our God endures forever.” 

Set. “ All flesh is grass, and all glory of man as 
the flower of grass. The grass withers and the flower 
falls, but the word of our God endures forever.” 


Peter cites after the Septuagint, making three changes (free cita- 
tion): “all flesh is as grass’? (change of metaphor into simile, to 
make the form of this clause agree with that of the following); “all 
its glory,” instead of “glory of man” (here following the Aramaic 
version, which gave the Hebrew correctly); and “the Lord” (to 
point the reference to Christ), instead of “our God.” James adopts 
two expressions of the passage from the Septuagint xgthe rich man, 
he says, shall pass away “as the flower of grass,” and adds that the 


sun “withers the grass, and its flower falls,” making “ wither ”’ trans- 
itive. 


doa. x1. 6, 8: 937 VIN WIA sTIwWA py. won db yyM qwan-b26 
Diy) papr are Tay yy 
Sept.: © doa odp§ xoproc, nat néoa déka dvOpdrov wc dvboc xoprou' 7 &EnpdvOn 6 
Noptos Kal Td dvog éerece, ® 7d SE phua tod beod judy péver cic Tov aidva. 
Pet.: 74 Waoa odp§ we xoptoc, kat maica d6Ea abtig Ge dvOoc yOprou: &EnpavOn 6 
XOpToc, Kal 7d dvOog &sérecev 75 7d dé pha Kupiov pévet ei¢ Tov aidva, 
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Text. — Instead of WH, “the field,” Sept. seems to have read Ysni, 
“grass,” and instead of 533, “withers,” 553, “falls ;” but in both cases it may 
merely give a free translation. Its insertion of dv@pérov is probably after a 
Heb. manuscript which wrote DTS after JOM in order to make the parallelism 
fuller. 


Chapter iii. 9. 


The expression, “after the likeness” of God, is from the Septua- 
gint of Gen. i. 26. 


Chapter iv. 6; 1 Pet. v.-5. 
From Prov. iii. 34. 


Fleb. “If he mocks mockers, he shows favor to the 
meek.” 

Sept. “The Lord resists the proud, but shows favor 
to the humble.” 


James and Peter as the Septuagint, with substitution of “God” 
for “the Lord.” 


Prov. iii. 34: [IP OMI? Or wT or¥dd-py 
Sept., Fas. Pet. Kipuwe [Fas., Pet., 6 ded¢] brepnpavoe avriraocerat, tarervoi¢ 
d& didwou Xap, 


This identity of departure from the Septuagint, in the two Epis- 
tles, in one word, may be explained by supposing that the expression 
had. become proverbial, with the substitution of the more general 
divine name (which is not expressed in the Hebrew). Septuagint, 
“resists the proud,” is intended to be equivalent to “mocks mockers.” 
The introduction of the divine name is for the sake of clearness. 

The preceding clause in James seems not to be a quotation. 
Render: “Do you suppose that the Scripture says to no purpose 
(the spirit which he has put in us has indeed its desires, which reach 
to the point of envy, but he gives more grace — wherefore it says), 
God resists,” etc. ? 
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Chapter v. 2. “Garments moth-eaten.” 
From the Septuagint of Job xiii. 28. 
Chapter v. 3. 


“ Treasuring up” retribution, after Prov. i. 18, Septuagint. The 
Hebrew reads, “And they lie in wait for their own blood, and lay 
snares for their own lives ;” which the Septuagint paraphrases, “They 
who take part in murder lay up treasures of evil for themselves, and 
the overthrow of lawless men is bad.” The first clause corresponds 
to our Hebrew verse, which the Septuagint understands to mean, 
“They who lie in wait for blood lay up treasures [of evil] for them- 
selves ;’”’ and the second clause is scribal explanation, or else comes 
from a Hebrew text different from ours. 


Chapter v. 4. 


The expression, “to the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth,” is from the 
Septuagint of Isa. v. 9, where the Hebrew has: “in my ears [Isaiah’s ] 
Yahwe of Sabaoth [has said].” 


Chapter v. 5. 


For the “ day of slaughter,” the day of retribution for the wicked, 
compare the Septuagint in Jer. xii. 3, xxv. 34. 


Chapter v. 20; 1 Pet. v.38) ae, 


The phrase, “Love covers a multitude of sins,” is apparently 
a popular proverb derived from Prov. x. 12, which reads in the 
Hebrew, “Love covers [07, conceals] all transgressions,” where the 
Septuagint (translating the second noun as participle, and inserting 
the negative particle) has, “Love conceals all those who are not 
contentious.” The proverb arose from the Hebrew, through a cur- 


rent Aramaic translation, or possibly a text of the Septuagint different 
from ours. 
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Fas. “ He who converts a sinner . .. shall covera_ 
multitude of sins.” 


Prov. x. 12: nIaN neon pywa-bo by 
Sept. > Uavrag rode un Glevauere: Kakorres gidia, 
Pet.: ’Ayann xadirrer wAjb0c dpyaprtlov, 

James has the three last words. 


Text. — Instead of D'yreia, Sept. read Dyws, and inserted the negative in 
order to make a better sense. 
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EUR yb DB ie 


Ie PET a lOmm CE Ve sina, 


Heb. “And ye shall be holy, because [o7, for] I am 7 
holy.” 


So the Septuagint, and after it the Epistle, with slight change of 
order in the Greek. 


Lev. xi. 44: 728 wip a) owap pon) 
Sept.: Kai wytot éoeabe, rt tytoc eiut eyo. 
Pet.: “Aylot éoeabe, Ott Ey@ dytoc, 


TED. He Se eSaxXxxiv.1Q) (6): 
Feb. “Taste and see that Yahwe is good.” 


So the Septuagint; after which the Epistle, “if ye have tasted 
that the Lord is good.” 


Ps. xxxiv.g: TD WD wy yw ™ 


Sept.: Tevtoaade kai idete 671 ypnotoc¢ 6 xiptoc. 
Pet.: Ei éyeboacde bri xpnoroc 6 kbptoc. 


1 JPIBUR ible Gp eb 


Description of the Church of Christ. “Chosen race” is an epit- 
ome of Deut. xiv. 2, “Yahwe has chosen thee to be the people 
which is his special property ;” “royal priesthood, holy nation,” 
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is taken from Exod. xix. 6, after the Septuagint, where the Hebrew 
has, “kingdom of priests, holy nation ;” “a people for a possession ” 
(that is, God’s own property) comes from Mal. iii. 17, where the 
Septuagint correctly renders, “Ye shall be to me, says the Lord 
omnipotent [ Hebrew, Yahwe of hosts], in the day that I am making 
[ “até ts, in the day that I am about to bring into existence] a posses- 
sion.” 

Israel was God’s special private property, in distinction from the 
other nations of the earth. Such is the sense of the Hebrew word 
also in Exod. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2; where the Septuagint 
renders by a term (repuovows) which is probably to be taken in the 
sense of “property, acquisition” (as Suidas explains it): this was 
translated in the Vulgate by fecudiaris, after which the English 
Authorized Version renders, “peculiar treasure” (Exod. xix. 5), 
“special people”’ (Deut. vii. 6), “peculiar people” (Deut. xiv. 2; 
1 Pet. ii. 9), “jewels” (Mal. iii. 17); and the word “peculiar,” 
meant by King James’s translators to mean “special and highly 
valued property,” is now often wrongly taken in the modern sense, 
“ distinguished by special qualities”? (the Revised Version here has, 
“a people for God’s own possession”’). On the expression in verse 
10, from Hos. ii. 25 (ii. 23), see on Rom. ix. 25, 26. 


WET M, 22,24; 


Informal adoption of expressions from Isa. liii., after the Septua- 
gint, as description of the example set by Christ. Verse 22: “who 
did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth,” from verse 9 of 
Isaiah (the Epistle has “sin” for the Septuagint “ lawlessness,” and 
inserts “was found”); verse 24, “himself bore [ov, carried up] 
our sins,” from verse 4 of Isaiah; “by his stripes [o7, bruise] ye 
were healed,” from verse 5 of Isaiah. 

The differences between the Epistle and our present Vatican 
Septuagint text may be explained by supposing that the former 
intends rather to interweave the substance of the Old-Testament 
passage into its discourse than to make a formal citation (thus the 
expressions, “when he was reviled, reviled not again,” and “when 
he suffered, threatened not,” which are included in the description 
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of Christ’s example, seem not to be taken from the Old Testament, 
but from the life of Christ); or, perhaps, in part by the supposition 
of a slightly different Septuagint text (the Epistle in one place agrees 
with the Alexandrian Septuagint against the Vatican, though the 
Alexandrian is always under suspicion of borrowing from the New 
Testament); or the Epistle may have followed in part an Aramaic 
version. 


f RED sili. Os eROVenie2 5s 


Ffeb. “ Fear not sudden terror.” 

Sept. “ And thou shalt not fear a terror that comes 
on thee.” 

Pet. “ Not fearing any terror.” 


Prov. iii. 25: DYN Map wyH-ox 
Sept: Kai ob ooBndnon nronow éxeAbovoar, 
Pet: Mj popobpevar undeulav rronow, 


The Epistle follows the Septuagint freely. 


1 PET. iii. 10-12: Ps, xxxiv. 13-17 (12-16). 


ffeb. ‘Who is the man that desires life, loving 
[many| days, that he may see good? Keep thy 
tongue from evil, and thy lips from sp@aking guile. 
Turn away from evil, and do good. Seek peate, and 
pursue it. The eyes of Yahwe are on the righteous, 
and his ears are open to their cry. The face of 
Yahwe is against those who do evil, to cut off the 
remembrance of them from the land” (ov, the earth). 


The Septuagint is identical with the Hebrew, except as follows: 
“Who is the man that desires life, loving to see good days? ... 
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refrain thy tongue, . . . open to their supplication.” The Epistle 
follows the Septuagint, putting the third person for the second, and 
introducing one or two connectives; but changes slightly the form 
of the opening sentence, reading: “ For he who desires to love life, 
and to see ggod days, let him refrain his tongue.” 


Ps, XXXIV. 13-17: WW) 4 3310 nin DD? AX ON yang WPI 1D 3 
pmaTY ovow wpa WO-Awy) yy WO AW II PHows yp zw 
2YY ‘wya mI a7 sonwOx vam oOpay-Sy mm py 
Sept.: Tic éotw avOpwnoe 6 béAwy Cony, ayarav ideiv quépac dyabdc ; 4 madcov 
THY yA@ooay cov and Kakod, Kal yeidn Tob uH AaAjoa dodov, ¥ ExkAwvov amd KaKod 
kat moinoov ayabov, Gatnoov eipprnv Kat diwgov aithv. bre dpbaruot Kvpiov ént 
Otkaiove, Kal Ora adbtod sic dénow abltav* 7 mpdownov O& Kupiov éml moLodvTac KaKG, 
| Pet.: 1°'O yap béhov Conv ayardv cat idsiv quépac dyabGc, mavodtw THY yAdooav 
Gnd Kaxod kal xeldn Tod pH AaAjoa SdAov, ™ &xxAwatw dé Grd Kakod Kal ToLnOGTW 
ayabov, Cntnoatw eipnvny Kat dwwhatw avTnv. dre ddGaduol Kupiov éml dixaiove Kal 
Ora abtod ei¢ dénowv avtdv, mpodownov O& Kupiov ént moLodrTag KaKa, 


The substitution in the Epistle of the infinitive “to love,’ for the 
participle “loving,’”’ seems to be a scribal error, the two Greek words 
differing only by a single letter. The assertive form ‘he who 
desires,” instead of the interrogative “who is the man?” seems to be 
a rhetorical change by the apostle, in accordance with the rest of the 
passage. 


Text. — In the opening verse, Sept. reads the final adjective as plural, 0°10, 
agreeing with 0°", and renders 7juépac dyaduc; the Epistle puts cyamdv instead 
of dyaxéyv, and is then obliged to insert kai before idetv. The insertion of yép in 
verse 10, dé in verse II, and 67¢ in verse 12, is for rhetorical purposes. There 
is no clear trace of an Aramaic version here. 


1 PST, ii. 14, 15: ISA. vill. 12, 13. 


The prophet, warning his disciples against the people of Judah, 
says, “Fear not their fear [/ta¢ zs, what they fear], and be not 
troubled — Yahwe of hosts [o7, of Sabaoth], him sanctify, and he 
shall be your fear.” So the Septuagint, after which the Epistle: 
“Fear not their fear, and be not troubled, but sanctify the Christ as 
Lord in your hearts,” with Messianic application. 
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Joa. viii, 12, 133 INS DANITY AT-M ay ND aypN-ND Ie ro-+Ay 

8 wWrapN 

Sept.: Tov & g68ov adbrod ob pi Ho3nOijre ove wy TapaxOyTe. % Kbplov avTov 
aylaoare. 

Pet.: Tov 62 G6Bov abrav uy do3nd7Te unde TapaxOiTe, 5 bplov dé Tov Xpiorov 


ayluoare. 


1. PET. iv. 18: PROV.xh 3i- 


fleb. ‘If the righteous be recompensed on earth, 
how much more the wicked and the sinner!” 


Of which the meaning seems to be, “If the righteous is recom- 
pensed for his evil as well as for his good, how much more the 
wicked!” The Septuagint gives a paraphrase, somewhat loose, but 
preserving the general sense: “If the righteous is scarcely saved, 
where shall the ungodly and sinner appear?”’ which is adopted by 
the Epistle. 


Prov, xi. 31: SBIMY PWIND AS dove PINs, pry yA 
Sept. Pet.: Bi 6 pév [Pet. omits pév] dixasog pode oalerat, 6 dosBye Kai auap- 
TWAS TOD baveEtTat ; 


This Septuagint saying had perhaps become a proverb; the pas- 
sage is not said in the Epistle to be a quotation from the Old Testa- 
ment, but was doubtless so thought of. 


ISREL Ve 7eose lVp2an(22)) 


ffeb. “ Cast thy lot on Yahwe, and he will sustain 
thee.” 


Sept. “ Cast thy care on the Lord, and he will sus- 
tain thee.” 


Fet. ‘Casting all your care on him, because he 
cares for you.” 
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The Epistle (quoting only the first clause, and paraphrasing the 
second) follows the Septuagint. 


Ps. 23: F222 NT FI MA-by. ova 
Sept.: "Enippupov ént xbpiov tiv uéptuvay oov cal abroc oe diabpéwer. 
Pet.: Wdoav ryv pépyuvav buav éripipavtec én’ adbrov bre abtG pérer rept buav, 


The word rendered “lot”’ has for root-meaning “to give,”’ whence 
various significations have been assigned it: the Talmud, followed 
by the English Authorized Version and Gesenius (eighth edition, 
Mihlau and Volck), renders by “ burden” (apparently as something 
which is given to or laid on one); the Septuagint, the Syriac, and 
the Vulgate, by “care”? (as a mental burden): on the other hand, 
an old Latin version has “love” (caritatem), from another root, and 
this is adopted by Bottcher (“ desire’). But a comparison with 
Ps. xxxvil. 5 (“roll thy way on Yahwe, . . . and he will perform’’) 
and Prov. xvi. 3 (“roll thy works on Yahwe, and he will establish 
thy purposes’’) makes it probable that the sense is “lot” (as that 
which is given a man by God). Gesenius in the Thesaurus takes 
the word as verb, and renders, “ cast on Yahwe what he gives thee,” 
which amounts to the same thing, though the construction as verb is 
improbable. 


Text. — The stem 317° occurs in Semitic only in the signification “give,” or 
in senses easily derivable from this; and the noun 37” would naturally mean 
“that which is given,” and so here, “one’s lot in life.” Bottcher supposes an 
original biliteral ‘stem 27, “to desire” (whence 378), from which would come 
armie 
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SECOND: BETTER 


Chapter ii. 22. 


From Prov. xxvi. 11: “A dog turning to his own vomit again,” 
identical with the Hebrew. A popular proverb, taken, probably 
through an Aramaic version, from the Book of Proverbs. The 
Septuagint has (paraphrastically): “as a dog when he comes upon 
his own vomit, and becomes hateful.” 


Prov. xxviv 1x: INp-y aw 3993 
Pet.: Kiwv éniotpéwac én? 7d idiov égépaua. 


Chapter iii. 8. 


The expression, “one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day,” is formed after Ps. xc. 4: “a 


thousand years in thy sight are as yesterday,” where the Septuagint 
and the Hebrew agree. 


Chapter iii, 12, 13. 
‘ay, 
The description of the coming “day of God” is after Isa. xxxiv. 
and lxv. 


(Isa. xxxiv. 4.) ed. “ All the host of heaven [the 
stars, oy star-spirits] shall melt [ov, rot], and the 
heavens shall be rolled up as a scroll.” 3 

Sept. ‘All the powers of the heavens shall melt, 
and the heaven shall be rolled up as a scroll.” 
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Pet. “The heavens, being on fire, shall be dis- 
solved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat” 
(an expansion of the first clause of the Septuagint). 


Joa. xxxiv. 4: DOWD DBI 14432) D!WO NI¥-DD spon 

Sept.: Kat taxjoovrat néoat ai duvauerg tov obpavdr, kai édyqoetar w¢ BiBAiov 
6 obpavoc. 

Pet.: Ovpavol rvpobuevor Av0joovrat kat crowyeta Kavoobueva THKETAL. 


The expression, “new heavens and a new earth,” is from Isa. 
Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22;. the prophet meaning the new physical creation 
corresponding to the new political-religious order of things in Israel, 
wherein should dwell righteousness and peace: the Epistle also takes 
the phrase literally. 
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JUDE. 


JUDE 9. 


‘The Lord rebuke thee.” 


Aeneas el mim “abel 
Sept.: "Eitysjoat xbpioc év oot. 
Fude: “Exuiwujoat oot kvptoc. 


This expression is said, in the Epistle, to have been used by 
“Michael the archangel, when, contending with the devil, he dis- 
puted about the body of Moses.” As to its origin, it may be said: — 

1. The reference is to an alleged historical fact, —a dispute 
between Michael and the devil over the literal body of Moses. It is 
impossible to take the expression “body of Moses” in a figurative 
sense, as meaning the nation Israel. The Christian Church is indeed 
called “the body of Christ” (1 Cor. xiv 243 Eph: iv. 12:s5@ok 
i. 18), since he is its divine founder and perpetual sustainer. But 
such a relation of Moses to Israel is never affirmed either in the Old 
Testament or in the New Testament (see the contrast between Christ 
and Moses in Heb. iii. 1-6), or in any later Jewish writing. Such a 
figurative expression, moreover, if used at all, would occur in pas- 
sages characterized by elevated style, and with a context that would 
point to its meaning; and it would be obviously out of place here. 

2. Our quotation is expressly referred by Origen and Didymus 
of Alexandria to an apocryphal book, called “The Ascension [o7, 
Assumption] of Moses.” ! 


? Origen, De Princip., 3, 2,1; Didymus, Epist. Jude Apost. enarratio. For other 
references, see the preface of Fritzsche’s Libri Apocryphi Vet. Test. Grace: Leipzig, 
1871. 


aye 


Syria 


LE REN i Ore, 


ee aes TS Te Ie ey eythane ae £ 
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3. The citation is not found in those portions of the Ascension 
which have, up to this time, been discovered and published.t But 
there are various stories which bear more or less resemblance to 
Jude’s, and make the existence of such a tradition not improbable. 
Thus C&cumenius, without, however, mentioning the “ Ascensio,” 
relates (Commentary on Jude) a contest between Michael and Satan 
concerning Moses’ body, the burial of which was opposed by Satan 
on the ground of Moses’ murder of the Egyptian. This seems, in 
fact, to be identical with Jude’s tradition. According to the Deba- 
rim Rabba (Commentary on Deuteronomy), there was a contest 
between Michael and Sammael, the Angel of Death; the latter wish- 
ing to take the soul of Moses, the former opposing it. 

4. The existence of such traditions is perfectly intelligible from the 
reverence felt for Moses, and the mysterious character of his burial 
related in Deut. xxxiv. Jewish fancy would naturally surround the 
last days and the mortal remains of the great Lawgiver with legend- 
ary embellishments. And, as to the origin of the particular form of 
the tradition given by Jude, we have a suggestion in Zech. iii. 2. 
There the Satan who is opposing or accusing the high-priest Joshua 
is addressed by the Angel of Yahwe in the very words of our quota- 
tion: “the Lord [Hedrew, Yahwe] rebuke thee,” the Greek of Jude 
being nearly identical with that of the Septuagint. Our verse cannot 
be taken from Zechariah: a contest between Michael and Satan over 
the body of Moses cannot be the same as a judicial trial held by the 
Angel of Yahwe, in which Satan is the accuser, and the priest Joshua 
the accused. But the scene in Zechariah may have supplied mate- 
rial for the legend of Michael and Satan ; it would be natural to put 
into the mouth of the former the words of the Angel of Yahwe. 
It seems probable, then, that from a story worked up out of Deut. 
xxxiv., and Zech. iii., and perhaps other passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, our Epistle takes the verse in which this quotation appears. 


JUDE 14, 15: ENOCH i. 9. 


Enoch. “And lo, he comes with myriads of the 
holy to pass judgment on them, and he will destroy 


1 See the text as given by Fritzsche. 
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the impious, and will call all flesh to account for every 
thing the sinners and the impious have done and 
committed against him.” 

Fude. ‘Lo, the Lord came with his holy myriads 
to execute judgment on all, and to convict all the 
impious of all their works of impiety which they have 
impiously wrought, and of all the hard things which 
impious sinners have spoken against him.” 


Fude 14, 15: ‘dod HAdev kbpiog év ayia uvpiioww attod nothoat Kplow Kata 
navtwv Kat ééygar ravtacg trove dceBeicg mepl TUVTWY TOV Epywyv doEBELag avTaV wv 
noeBnoav kat TEpt TavTOV TOV okAnpaV wv éAdAnoay Kat’ adTov duapTwAol doEBeic. 


The Book of Enoch (with the exception of a few fragments pre- 
served in Syncellus and in one Greek manuscript) is known to us at 
present only in an Ethiopic translation ; and it is therefore not strange 
that our text should differ slightly from that of the author of the 
Epistle, who may, moreover, have cited freely, or from memory. 
The form of the quotation (“Enoch prophesied, saying’’) shows 
that he regarded these words as a genuine utterance of the patriarch ; 
but it does not thence follow that he looked on the book as canon- 
ical, though he must have valued it highly. There is no proof that 
it was ever generally considered canonical by Jews or Christians. 
The Book of Enoch, written probably (at least in part) in the 
second century B.C., was held in great esteem for six or seven 
centuries, and was then gradually lost sight of. 


JUDE 23. 
wes, 
The expression, “snatching them out of the fire,” is after Amos 
iv. 11, “ye were as a brand snatched from [ov, drawn out of] the 
burning ;” or, better, Zech. iii. 2, “is not this man [Joshua] a brand 
snatched from [e7, drawn out of] the fire?” After the Septuagint, 
but with a different word for the participle ; it is either a HOG citation, 


or a common proverbial saying. 


Zech. iii. 2: WED OD WR ML wT 
Sept. : Ovx 160d toiro a¢ daroc teonacuévoc éx Trupdc ; 
Jude: Ek nvpo¢ apndgovtec. 
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fyi REVELATION. 


? 


The Book of Revelation contains no quotations proper, but a 
great part of the language is taken from the Old Testament: it will 
be sufficient to point out the sources of the material, and the way in 
which it is employed. 


REV. i. 


Verse 5. 


“ Faithful witness,” epithet of Jesus Christ, found in Prov. xiv. 5, 
and in Ps. Ixxxix. 38 (37), where it is used of David’s posterity. 
After the Septuagint, which agrees with the Hebrew. Found also in 
iii. 14. 

“Ruler over kings.” _ Freely after Isa. xli. 2 (Cyrus), and Dan. 
ii. 47 (God). 


Verse 6. 


“A kingdom, priests to God,” of the Church of Christ. From 
Exod. xix. 6, “a kingdom of priests” (Israel); Septuagint, “royal 
priesthood”’ (so 1 Pet. ii. g). Found also in v. 10. 


Verse 7. 


“Lo, he comes with the clouds” (said of Christ). From Dan. 
vii. 13, where it is said of “one like a man” (Israel), to whom was 
given everlasting dominion. The text follows the Aramaic original, 
with which agrees Theodotion ; the Septuagint has, “on the clouds.” 
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“ And every eye shall see him, and they who pierced him, and all 
the tribes of the earth shall mourn over him.” From Zech. xii. 
10-14 (see on John xix. 37), a free abridgment. In the Prophet, 
the mourning of the people of Jerusalem appears to be over their 
friends of Judah who had fallen in battle. It is here, according to 
the then prevailing interpretation, taken Messianically. 


Verse 8. 


“T am the Alpha and the Omega,” — that is, the first and the last, 
— ‘who is, and who was, and who is coming”? (the reference is to the 
Lord God). From Isa. xliv. 6, xlviii. 12, after the Aramaic version. 

The title “the Almighty” is a common Septuagint rendering (6 
mavrokpatwp) of the Hebrew “ God of Hosts.” 


Verse 12. 


The “seven golden candelabra” are after Exod. xxv. 37; Zech. 
iV.52 


Verse 13. 


“ One like a human being” (Christ). From Ezek. i. 26 (glorious 
manifestation of Yahwe), Dan. vii. 13 (human form representing 
holy Israel). 

The “garment down to the foot” is from Ezek. ix. 2, Septuagint 
(the Hebrew has “linen” ), the description of “the man with the 


writer’s inkhorn ; ” 


see also Dan. x. 5. 
The “ golden girdle,” after Dan. x. 5 (an angel). 
ey, 


Verse 14. 


“ Hair white as wool,” from Dan. vii. 9. 
“Eyes as a flame of fire,” from Dan. x. 6, so also ii. 18. 


Verse 15. 


“Feet like chalkolibanon” (Hebrew, shining copper); from Dan. 
x. 6, repeated in ii. 18. 


Behr Gusev 


OE ERP A y- 
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“His voice like the voice of many waters;” from Ezek. xliii. 2 
(so the Hebrew), said of the God of Israel. 


Verse 16; xix. 15. 


The “sharp sword proceeding out of his mouth” is after Isa. 
xlix. 2, where the mouth of the servant of Yahwe is said to be like 
a sharp sword. 


Verse 17. 


“T am the first and the last” (reference to Christ) ; from Isa. 
xliv. 6, xviii. 12. 


REV. ii. 


Verse 7. 


“The tree of life . . . in the midst of the paradise;” from 
Gen. ii. 9, Septuagint. 


Verse 10. 


“That ye may be tried ten days.” Compare Dan. i. 12, 14, 
where the young Hebrews are tried ten days with coarse fare. 


Verse 173 il, 12. 


The conception of the “new name”’ is after Isa. lxii. 2 (compare 
Ixv. 15), where Yahwe’s new relation to Israel in the time of blessed 
restoration is to be expressed, in Oriental fashion (so Abraham, Gen. 
xvii. 5, and Israel, Gen. xxxii. 28), by the new name Hephzibah, 
“my delight is in her” (verse 4); compare Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxiil. 16, 
where the name “Yahwe our righteousness’ given to Israel marks 
similarly a new phase in the nation’s life (see Deut. xxxiii. 29), and 
so also Hos. ii. 25 (ii. 23). So here, the new name which the victor 
receives, which is known only to himself (and is not further ex- 
plained) expresses the new relation in which the believer at the end 
of his course stands to Christ. In iil. 12, the term is otherwise used : 
the victor is to have written on him (probably on his forehead) the 
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name of God, the name of the city of God, “the new Jerusalem,” 
and Christ’s own “new name;” this last, which is perhaps also 
referred to in xix. 12, is not given, but appears, from the connection, 
to relate to his elevation to supreme power, possibly something like 
that mentioned in xix. 16, “king of kings and lord of lords” (not 
“the word of God,” xix. 13). The three names, thus written on the 
victor, announce his relation to God (his supreme lord), to the city 
of God (of which he is a citizen), and to Christ (his redeemer). 


Verse 23. 


“T am he who searches reins and hearts” (Christ); from Ps. vii. 
10 (9), said of God. See also Jer. xi. 20, xvii. 10. 

“JT will give to you, to each one, according to your works ;” 
from Ps, lxii. 13 (12), and see Jer. xxv. 14. 


Verse 27. 


“T will give him authority over the nations, and he shall rule them 
with a rod of iron, as the vessels of the potter are broken.” From 
Ps. il. 8, 9, the first verse being abridged, and the second given in 
full (with slight verbal changes) after the Septuagint: the Hebrew 
has, as the connection seems to require: “thou shalt break them 
with a rod of iron” (a slight difference of vowels gives “rule” 
instead of “break”). The Psalm-passage, which relates to a king 
of Judah, is here applied to the Christian who overcomes and keeps 
Christ’s works to the end; elsewhere in the New Testament, this 
psalm is interpreted Messianically. 


Text. — Instead of DY, Sept. points DYAN. 


REV. iii. 
Verse 5. 
“To blot out of the book of life,” is rather an expression in 


common use than an adoption of Old-Testament language. See 


Ps. Ixix. 29 (28); Isa. iv. 3, and compare Exod. xxxii. 32; Dan. 
Xils 1. 
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“I will confess his name before my Father and before his angels,” 
perhaps a citation of Christ’s words, Matt. x. 32, from a written 
gospel, or from the tradition. 


Verse 7. 


“He who has the key of David, who opens and no one shuts, 
and shuts and no one opens” (description of Christ). From Isa. 
xxii. 22 (freely after the Septuagint), where the expression describes 
the elevation to the post of prime minister of Isaiah’s friend Eliakim, 
in place of Shebna, this change denoting a change of policy. In 
like manner Christ is described as having complete authority in the 
kingdom of God. Between the “key of the house of David” 
(Isaiah) and the “key of David” (Revelation), there is no substan- 
tial difference: the latter points somewhat more distinctly to royal 
authority. 


Verse 9. 


” 


“T will make them come and worship before thy feet;” after 


Teasephix. 23, Ix;-14. 


Verse 12. 


Prom jer. xxii; 6". ‘Seé.on ii.-17. 


Verse 19. 


“As many as I love, I reprove and chasten;”’ freely after Prov. 
litre. See on Heb. xii. 5,6. 


REV. iv. 
Verses 2, 3. 


In the description of the heavenly court, the “throne” is after 
Ezek. i. 26; Dan. vii. 9; the “rainbow,” after Ezek. i. 28; and the 
precious stones are suggested by Ezek. i. 26; Dan. x. 6. 
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Verse 5. 


“Out of the throne proceed lightnings and voices and thunders ;” 
from Exod. xix. 16. 
“Seven lamps of fire ;”’ from Zech. iv. 2; Exod. xxxvil. 23 ; Ezek. 


i ES: 
Verse 6. 


? 


“A glassy sea like crystal ;” after Ezek. i. 22. 


“ Four living creatures full of eyes ;” from Ezek. i. 5, 18. 


Verse 7. 


The “lion, calf, man, eagle ;” from Ezek. i. 10, after the Septua- 
gint. Instead of “calf” (as in the Septuagint), the Hebrew has 
SOx? 


Verse 8. 


The “six wings” is after Isa. vi. 2, 3. Ezekiel’s living creatures 


have four wings each. 


Verse 11. 


Doxology, here and elsewhere, as v.12. After such passages as 
Ps. Ixxil. 18, 19 ; Dan. ii. 20; and compare the Hymn of the Three 
Princes (addition to Daniel, in the Septuagint). 


REV. v. 
Verse t. 


“The book written within and without, and sealed ;” after Ezek. 
ii. 9, 10, and Dan. xii. 4. 


Verse 5. 


The “lion of the tribe of Judah” is perhaps from Gen. xlix. 9, 
10; the “root of David,” from Isa. xi. 1, 10 (Hebrew, “root of 
Jesse,” and “ branch from his roots”). 
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Verses 6, 12. 


The “lamb as it were slain,” after Isa. liii. 7: or the allusion may 
be to the paschal lamb, or generally to any sacrificial lamb. 
The “seven eyes,” representing the seven spirits of God sent 
forth into all the earth; from Zech. iv. 10 (which probably refers to 


the seven lamps, verse 2). 


Verse 9. 


The “new song,” as in Ps. xl. 4 (3), is a song in commemoration 
of any new blessing ; here, of the redemption effected by the sacrifi- 
cial death of Christ. 


Verse 11. 


The number of the angels, “myriads of myriads and thousands 
of thousands,” is from Dan. vii. 10, with the order of the units 
reversed (Daniel, “thousands . . . myriads’’), producing an appar- 
ent anti-climax ; the idea seems to be to add many thousands to the 
already enormous number represented by the myriads. The expres- 
sion in Ps. Ixvili. 18 (17), “myriads, thousands upon thousands” 
(the English Authorized Version has, incorrectly, “ angels”), is dif- 
ferent in form from this. 


REV. vi. 
Verses 2, 4, 5, 8. 


The four different-colored horses are after Zech. vi. 2, 3. The 
three colors, white, black, and red, are the same in the Hebrew, the 
Septuagint, and our passage ; the Hebrew word for the fourth color 
is commonly rendered “speckled” (English Authorized Version, 
“srisled”’) or “variegated” (so the Septuagint); in Revelation, the 
fourth color is “pale yellow,” or simply “pale.” In Zech. i. 8, the 
colors are white, red, and reddish. The “pale” of Revelation may 
be a traditional translation of the Hebrew word which we render 
of speckled,” or it may be an adaptation to the rider of the fourth 
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horse, who is Death. The number four represents the four points of 


the compass. 


Verse 8. 


The instruments with which Death and Hades destroy men, 
namely, “sword, famine, death [o7, pestilence], and wild beasts,” 
are taken from the Septuagint of Ezek. xiv. 21. The Hebrew term 
for “pestilence” (737) is rendered here (and elsewhere) in the 
Septuagint by the ordinary word for “death” (@dvaros), which is 
adopted by our author; it is a question whether we should then 
render the Greek term by “death,” or by “ pestilence,’’ —that is, - 
whether we are to suppose that the writer, taking the expression 
(Océvaros) in its usual sense, thought of death proper (perhaps 
“natural death”), or are to regard him as following the Septuagint 
usage, and having “pestilence” in mind. The latter interpretation 
is the easier of the two. This seems to be a clear instance of cita- 
tion in this book from the Septuagint. 


Verse to. 


In the cry of the souls under the altar, the form of the exclama- 
tion, “how long?” seems to be especially after Zech. 1. 12, which is 
a similar appeal for God’s interposition (the exclamation is found 
several times elsewhere in the Old Testament); and the content, 
“dost thou not judge and avenge our blood?”’ is from Deut. xxxii. 
43: ‘he will avenge the blood of his servants.” 


Verses 12-17. 
dy, 

The sixth seal. “ Earthquake, the sun black, and the moon as 
blood ;” from Joel iv. (iii.) 15, 16, iii. 4 (ii. 31). 

“The stars of the heaven fell to the earth, as a fig-tree casts its 
unripe figs ;” after Isa. xxxiv. 4, where the host of heaven (the star- 
spirits) “fade [or, fall] . . . as that which fades [o7, falls] from the 
fig-tree”” (the Septuagint has “ fall’ in both places). 

“The heaven removed as a scroll rolled up;” after Isa. xxxiv. 4. 

“The kings and magnates hid themselves in caves and rocks ;” 
after Isa. il. 12, 17, 19. 
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“They say to the mountains and to the rocks, Fall on us;” after 
Hos. x. 8 (“mountains . . . and hills”). 

“The great day of their wrath has come ;” after Zeph. i. 14. 

“Who can stand?” from Ps. Ixxvi. 8 (7). 


REV. vii. 


Verse \. 


The “four winds ;”’ after Dan. vii. 2. 


Verse 3. 

The “sealing of the servants of God in their foreheads ;” after 
Ezek. ix. 4 (“marking”). 

Verse 15. 


God “ dwells among his people ;” Ezek. xliii. 7. 


Verse 16. 


“They shall not hunger nor thirst, nor be hurt by sun or heat ;” 


from Isa. xlix. 10. 


Verse 17. 


“The Lamb... shall be their shepherd, and guide them to 
fountains of waters of life ;” from Isa. xlix. 9, ro (“they shall pas- 
ture on the ways, and he who yearns on them shall lead them, and to 
springs of water shall guide them”). Compare Ps. xxiii. 

“God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ;” from Isa. xxv. 8. 


REV. vili. 


Verses 3, 4. 
Combination of incense with prayers. Compare Ps. cxli. 2, where 


prayer is compared to incense. 
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Verse 5. 

“Thunders, voices, lightnings, earthquake ;” from Exod. xix. 16, 
18 (Sinai). 

Verse 7. 


First angel’s trumpet. The “hail and fire” is after Exod. ix. 23 
(seventh plague of Egypt). 


Verse 8. 


Second angel. “A mountain burning with fire cast into the sea:” 
compare Jer. li. 25, where Babylon is the destroying mountain, 
which is to be rolled down from the rocks, and made “a mountain 
of burning.” 


Verse to. 


Third angel. A star called Wormwood falls from heaven. See 
Isa. xiv. 12, where the morning star (the king of Babylon) so falls ; 
and Isa. xxxiv. 4, which describes the fading or falling of the host of 
heaven. In the Book of Enoch (Ixxxvi. 1, 3), the evil angels are 
represented by fallen stars. 


Verse 12. 


Fourth angel. The darkening of sun and moon is after Joel ili. 
4 (ii. 31); and in Ezek. xxxii. 7, we have darkening of stars, sun, 
and moon (punishment of Egypt). 


REV. ix. 
Verse t. 


Fifth angel. The star which falls from heaven, as above, viii. 10. 


VCP SES 2a mor 


Plague of locusts: see Exod. x. 12-15 (eighth plague of Egypt). 
The description of the locusts is taken in part (resemblance to 
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horses, lions’ teeth, noise like that of war-chariots) from Joel i. 6, 
ii. 2, 4, 10. ag 


Verse 6. 

“Men shall seek death, and shall not find it.” Compare Job 
iil28, Jer Vint, 3: 

Verse 11. 


Abaddon, “ destruction,” occurs in Job xxvi. 6. 


Verse 20. 


“Demons,” see Deut. xxxii. 17; for the description of the 
“idols,” see Ps. cvi. 36, 37, CXV. 4-7, CXXXV. 15-17. 


REV. xX: 


Verse i. 


The strong angel. “Arrayed with a cloud,” see Dan. vii. 13; 
the “rainbow ”’ on his head is after Ezek. i. 28. 


Verses 2-6. 


The angel’s oath, that there should be no delay in the execution 
of the divine judgment (so, according to verse 7, we must under- 
stand the expression “time shall be no more”’), is after Dan. xii. 7, 
where the oath is that God’s judgment shall be accomplished in three 
and a half times (that is, three years and a half). 


Verse 4. 


The command to “seal up ;” after Dan. xii. 4. 


Verse 7. 


That God communicates his designs to his servants the prophets, 
is from Amos iii. 7. 
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Verses 9, 10. 


The bitter-sweet book, as in Ezek. ii. 9, 10, iii. 1-3: the bitter- 
ness symbolizes the sorrowfulness of its contents (Ezekiel, “lamenta- 
tions, mourning, and woe’’), and the sweetness, the excellence of 
God’s ultimate designs ; that is, the double result is the gladness pro- 
duced by the first reception of the announcement of God’s inter- 
position for his people, and the sadness occasioned by the perception 
of the woes it brings about. 


REV. xi. 
Verse 1. 


The seer’s measuring-reed is after Ezek. xl. 3: compare Zech. 
Ye Seits li THll,) 6 


Verse 2. 


“The holy city trodden under foot,” from Dan. vill. 13 ; the time, 
“forty-two months,” = 1,260 days (verse 3), from Dan. xii. 7, 
where it is to be taken literally. 


Verse 4. 


The two witnesses. The symbols, the two olive-trees and the two 
lamp-stands, are from Zech. iv. (but Zechariah has only one candela- 
brum), signifying that the two prophets receive their inspiration and 
strength from God alone. In Zechariah, the candelabrum represents 
the light of God in his people, and only the oliv@trees as sources 
of oil represent the “two anointed ones” (Zerubbabel and Joshua), 
God’s instruments for building the temple. The seer modifies the 
symbolism as above. 


Verse 5. 
The two witnesses prophesy judgment, and their enemies are 


slain as were those,of Elijah (by fire from heaven, 2 Kings i. 11, 12) 
and those of Moses (Num. xvi. 35). 
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Verse 6. 


They also have authority to shut the heaven that it rain not, as 
Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 1, compare Jas. v.17), and to smite water and 
earth with plagues, as Moses (Exod. vii.-x.). 


Verse 9. 


They are slain by the beast, and their bodies lie unburied (Ps. 
Ixxix. 2) three and a half days (compare Dan. ix. 27, where the 
consummation occurs in the midst of the week). 


Verse 11. 


The resurrection of the two witnesses. “The spirit [o7, breath] 
of life from God entered into them, and they stood on their feet ;”’ 
from Ezek. xxxvii. 10 (the dry bones). Compare Gen. ii. 7. 


Verse 15. 


The hymn of the voices in heaven. ‘The kingdom of the world 
has become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Anointed” (7, 
Christ), after Ps. ii. 2; and “he shall reign for ever and ever,” from 
Exod. xv. 18. 


Verse 18. 


The triumph of the saints ; after Dan. vii. 27. 


REV. xii. 


Verse l. 


The woman in heaven, symbol of the Church. The imagery, 


_“clothed with the sun, the moon under her feet, on her head a 


crown of twelve stars,” is in general after Isa. lx. 3 (the “ brightness 
of thy [Zion’s] rising’), Ps. civ. 2 (“who coverest thyself with 
light as with a garment”), and perhaps Song of Songs, vi. 10 (“who 
is this that looks forth like the dawn, fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun?”’), and Dan. xii. 3 (“shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and . . . as the stars’’), but the material is re-arranged. 
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Verse 2. 


The travailing and crying ; after Mic. iv. 9, 10; Isa. lxvi. 7 (Zion). 


Verses 3, 4. 


The dragon, with seven heads and ten horns, who cast down stars ; 
after Dan. vil. 7, vill. 10. 


Verse 5. 


The chiid who is to rule with a rod of iron; from Ps. ii. 9. See 
On H.327. 


Verse 6. 


The wilderness as place of retreat for the woman, as formerly for 
Israel ; compare Ezek. xx. 35, 36; “1,260 days” (and so verse 14), 
see on Xi. 2. 


Verse 7. 


The war in heaven, between Michael and the dragon. See the 
similar war in Enoch x.; and compare the old Babylonian con- 
flict between Bel and the dragon Tiamat (Chaos, Hebrew “hom, 
Gen. i.-2). 


Verse 10. 

Satan as “accuser ;”’ after Zech. iii. 1. 

Verse 12. 

“Rejoice, O heavens ;” from*Ps. xevi. 113 Isa. xlix. 13. 
Verse 15. 


The river which the serpent casts out of his mouth to overwhelm 
the woman is perhaps suggested by such passages as Ps. xviii. 5, 17 
(4, 16). 
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REv. xili, 
SAV EPSES: 15° 2: 


The beast, after Dan. vii. 2, 7, —a composite figure. 


Verses 5, 6. 


The blasphemy uttered by the beast, after Dan. vii. 25; the 
“ forty-two months,” as above, xi. 2. 


Verse 7. , 


Victory over the saints ; from Dan. vii. 21 (Antiochus Epiphanes). 


Verse 10. 


The law of retribution, “he who kills with the sword must be 
killed with the sword,” is from Gen. ix. 6 (the Noachic precept); 
and from this, by extension, the other, “he who leads into captivity 


must go into captivity.” 


REV. xiv. 


Verse 2. 


The Lamb on Mount Zion. A voice “as the voice of many 


waters ;” from Ezek. xlili. 2. 


Verse 3. 


The new song: see on v. 9. 


Verse 5. 


“Tn their mouth was found no lie ;”’ after 


The Lamb’s followers. 
shall not speak lies, nor shall a deceitful 
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tongue be found in their mouth.” 
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Verse 8. 


The announcement of the angel, “Fallen, fallen is Babylon” 
(and so xviii. 2), is from Isa. xxi. g; and the “cup of her wine,” 


from Jer. li. 7. 


Verse 10; xvi. 19. 


“The wine of the wrath of God,” from Ps. Ixxv. 9 (8). Com- 


paresisa. lina 7 > Jer. axve15- 
“Fire and brimstone ” (so also xix. 20, xxi. 8); after Ezek. xxxviii. 
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Verse 14. 


‘One like a [o7, the] Son of man ;” after Dan. vii. 13 ; Ezek. i. 26. 


Verses 14-19. 


The reaping of the earth; from Joel iv. (iii.) 13. 


Verse 20. 


The treading of the winepress; after Isa. ]xiii. 3. 


REV. xv. 


Verse 2. 


The seven angels having the seven last plagues. 


The “sea of glass,” after Ezek. i. 22. 
For the “ fire” which was mingled with the glass, compare Enoch 


xiv. 9, 12, 17, 19, the fiery surroundings of the heavenly houses, 


wherein was the throne of God. 


Verses 3, 4. 


The “song of Moses and of the Lamb” is the joint hymn of the 
old and new dispensations, praise to God for his holy judgments. 
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“Great and marvellous are thy works,” from Deut. xxxii. 4; Ps. 
CXXxIxX: 14. f 

“Just and true are thy ways,” Deut. xxxii. 4. 

O “King of ages” (07, nations), and “who shall not fear,” Jer. 
x. 7, and Exod. xv. 16. 

“Thou alone art holy,” Exod. xv. 11. 

“All the nations shall come and worship before thee,” Isa. Ixvi. 23. 

“Thy judgments have been made manifest,” after Deut. xxxii. 43. 

The words are largely after the two “Songs of Moses” in Exod. 
xy. and Deut. xxxii., whence probably in part the title. The sterner 
aspect of the Old-Testament conception of God is here brought into 
connection with the Lamb. 


Verse 6. 


The linen dress and golden girdles of the angels are after Exod. 
xxvilil. 6, 8; Ezek. xliv. 17, 18, the priestly dress. 


REV. xvi. 
Verse 2. 


The plague of the first cup or bowl: a “grievous sore,” Exod. 
ix. 9 (sixth Egyptian plague). 


Verses 3, 4. 


Second and third cups: water turned to blood, Exod. vii. 20 (first 
Egyptian plague). 


Verses 5, 7. 


God’s just judgments: see on xv. 3. 


Verses 8, 9. 


Fourth cup: men scorched with heat; see Isa. xlix. 10, “the 
mirage [Septuagint, burning wind] shall not smite them.” 
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Verse 10. 


Fifth cup: darkening of the kingdom of the beast, Exod. x. 22 
(ninth Egyptian plague). 


Verse 12. 


Sixth cup: drying-up of the Euphrates to make a way for hostile 
kinesfer.le38; 44, 11.029; 20. 


Verses 14, 16. 


The gathering of the armies ; in a general way after Ezek. xxxviil., 
xxxix., and Jer. li. 27, 28. 


Verse 21. 


Seventh cup: hail. Exod. ix. 23 (seventh Egyptian plague). 


REV. xvii. 
Verse 1. 


Babylon (Rome) is called “harlot,” as Nineveh in Nah. iii. 4. 
She “sits on many waters ;”’ from Jer. li. 13 (Babylon). 


Verse 2; XvViil, 3: 

She has made the nations drunk with her wine ; “from Jer. li. 7. 
Verse 3. 

The beast with seven heads and ten horns ; after Dan. vii. 7. 
Verse 14. 


“Lord of lords,” from Deut. x. 17. 
“King of kings,” after Dan. ii. 47 (“lord of kings”). 
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Verse 16, 


Hatred of the nations towards Babylon ; after Jer. 1. 42. 


REV. xviii. 
Verse 2. 


Babylon is to become a habitation of demons, and unclean spirits 
and birds ; after Isa. xiii. 21, 22 (Hebrew, ov yw, rendered “demons” 
in the Septuagint, and “satyrs” in the English Authorized Version), 
and Jer. 1. 39. Compare Isa. xxxiv. 13. 


Verse 4. 


“Come out of her;”’ after Isa. xlviii. 20, lii. 11, 


Verse 5. 


“ Her sins have reached to heaven ;” after Jer. li. g (Sept. xxviii. 
9); compare Jon. i. 2; Gen. xviii. 20, 21. The Greek word here 
rendered “reached” (éxoAAnOyocav), properly “clave to, adhered,” 
is found in the Septuagint as translation of Hebrew terms for “ brought 
to, made to touch” (Lam. ii. 2), “approach” (Job xli. 8), “rest 


on, (Dent. xxix 19 [20]). 


Verse 6. 


“‘ Render to her as she has rendered,” after Ps. cxxxvii. 8; for the 
“ double,’ compare Isa. xl. 2. 


Verse 7. : 


“She says, I sit a queen, and am no widow ;” after Isa. xlvil. 7, 8 ; 
Zeph. ii. 15. 


Verse 8. 


Her plagues shall come “in one day ;” from Isa. xlvii. 9. 
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Verse 9. 


“Kings . . . shall weep over her ;” Ezek. xxvi. 16. 


Verses 11-19. 


The description of her merchants and merchandise is after Ezek. 
xxvil. (Tyre). 


Verse 21. 


The downfall of Babylon set forth by casting a stone into the 
water ; from Jer. li. 63, 64. 


Verses 22, 23. 


Cessation of industry and mirth; after Isa. xxiv. 8; Jer. xxv. 10. 


Verse 20 


Babylon has slain the prophets and saints ; after Jer. li. 49 (Baby- 
lon has slain Israel). 


REV. xix. 
Verse i. 
* Hallelujah ;”’ Ps. evi. 1, and elsewhere. Sd, 
Verse 2. 


a 


“He has avenged the blood of his servants ;” from Deut. xxxii. 43. 


Verse 2. 


“Her smoke ascends for ever;” Isa, xxxiv. 10 (the Edomite 
Bosra). 
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Verse 5. 


Doxology ; after Ps. cxxxv. 1, cxv. 13. 


Verse 6. 


“The voice of a great multitude, . . . as of many waters,” from 


Ezek. 1:/24, xiii. 2: 
“The Lord reigns,” after Ps. xciii. 1. 


Verse 8. 
The raiment of the bride: compare Ps. xlv. 14, 15 (13, 14). 
“The fine linen is the righteous acts of the saints;’’ after Ps. 


cxxii. 9, “let thy priests [whose official dress was of fine linen] be 
clothed with righteousness.” & 


Verse V1. 


The rider on the white horse (Christ), called “faithful and true,” 


after Isa. xi. 5. 
“Tn righteousness he judges and makes war.” from Isa. xi. 4. 


Verse 12. 


“His eyes as a flame of fire,” from Dan. x. 6; on his “name,” 


see On il. 17. 


Verse 13. 


His “ garment sprinkled with blood ;” from Isa. Ixiii. 2, 3. 


Verse 15. 


The “sharp sword proceeding out of his mouth,” after Isa. xlix. 2. 
He “rules with a rod of iron,” from Ps. ii. 9 (see on ii. 27). . 
He “treads the winepress of the wrath of God,” after Isa. Ixiii. 3. 
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Verse 16. 


“King of kings, and Lord of lords:” see on xvii. 14. 


Verses 17, 18, 21. 

The birds summoned to feed on the flesh of the armies of the 
beast ; after Ezek. xxxix. 17, 18. 

Verse 20; xxi. 8. 


“Fire and brimstone,” after Ezek. xxxviii. 22; Ps. xi. 7 (6). 
Compare the fiery prison of the fallen angels, Enoch xviii. 14, xxi. 7. 


REV. xx. 
Verse 2. 


“The dragon, the old serpent, which is the devil and Satan,” 
interpretation of the serpent of Gen. ili. as the devil; compare 


2.Cor. x1. 3. 
The devil is bound “a thousand years;” in Enoch xxi. 6, the 


seven stars, fallen angels, are bound for ‘‘a thousand ages.” 


Verse 3. 


The sealing of the pit is perhaps after Dan. vi. 16, 17. 


Verse 4. . 


‘ 


The “thrones,” after Dan. vii. 9 (“the thrones were set’’). 
Judgment is given to the saints, Dan. vii. 22. 

Tthey reign with the Christ, Dan. vii. 14, 27. 

The “mark on the forehead,” after Ezek. ix. 4. 


Verse 6. 


Reigning priests ; from Exod. xix. 6. 
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Verse 8. 


The designation of the nations of the earth, marshalled by Satan, 
“Gog and Magog,” is from Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix. In Ezekiel, Magog 
is the name of a land or nation (so Gen. x. 2), and Gog of its 
"prince ; here the latter also is used as the name of a nation. 


Verse 9. 
Fire descends from God ; after 2 Kings i. 10. 


Verse 10. 


The lake of fire and brimstone, the place of punishment of the 
devil, the beast, and the false prophet. See the references to Enoch, 
on xix. 20 ; and, further, Enoch liv. 6, where Michael and his associate 
angels are to overpower the hosts of Azazel (the chief of the evil 
spirits), and throw them into the oven of burning fire. 


Verse 11. 


“No place was found for them ;” after Dan. ii. 35. 


Verse 12. 


The opening of the books, Dan. vii. ro. 

The book of life, Dan. xii. 1. 

The dead are judged “according to their works,” Jer. xvii. 10 ; 
Enoch xli. 1. 


Verse 13. 


“Sea, death, and Hades gave up their dead.” Compare Enoch 
li. 1, “in those days [the time of Messianic judgment], the earth, 
Sheol [Hades], and Abaddon [destruction, hell] will return what 
has been committed to them” (that is, their dead). 
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REV. xxi. 
Verse \. 


“‘ New heaven and new earth,” from Isa. lxv. 17, Ixvi. 22, a recon- 
struction of physical nature to bring it into harmony with transformed 
man. But in this new physical creation there is no place for the 
sea: “the sea is no more” (this can hardly mean that the old sea is 
replaced by the new). The idea was perhaps suggested by Isa. xi. 
LS. where Yahwe, it is said, will dry up or make passable the northern 
extremity of the Red Sea, and the river Euphrates, so that they shall 
offer no hinderance to travel, but the Israelitish exiles may easily 
return home; or, it is the expression of the feeling that the sea is 
in general an obstructive and oppressive thing. 


Verse 2. 


The “holy city”? (the new Jerusalem, the Church), from sa. lii. 1. 
The community of God’s people as “ bride,” Isa. liv. 5, Ixi. ro. 


Verse 3. 


“The tabernacle of God is with men,” from Ley. xxvi. 11. 
“Fe dwells with them,” Ezek. xliii. 7. ; 
“They shall be his peoples [and he their God],” Jer. xxxii. 38. 


Verse 4. 


“ He shall wipe away every tear from their eyes,” from Isa. xxv. 8. 
“There shall be no mourning,” Isa. Ixv. 19. 


Verst 67 Xx 17; 

Water of life freely given ; after Isa. lv. 1. 

Verse 7. 

He that overcometh, “I will be his God, and he shall be my 


son;” after 2 Sam. vii. 14 (“I will be his father, and he shall be 
my son,” said of Solomon). 
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Verse 10. 


“He carried me away in the spirit to a mountain great and 
high ;” from Ezek. xl. 2. 


Verses 10-21. 


Description of the city; after Ezek. xlviii. 15-35 (the square 
shape, and twelve gates; the dimensions are increased), and Isa. 
liv. 11, 12 (foundations, walls, and buildings of precious stones). 


Verse 23. 


“ The city has no need of sun or moon ;’”’ from Isa. 1x. 19. 


Verses 24, 26. 


“ Kings and nations bring their glory to it;”’ from Isa. lx. 11. 


Verse 25. 


The gates never shut, from Isa. lx. 11; the prophet has, “shall 
not be shut day nor night,” but the seer, “not shut by day (for 
there shall be no night there);” as also Isaiah has perpetual day in 
1x,:19, 20. 


Verse 27. 


Nothing unclean shall enter the city ; so Isa. li. 1. 


REV. xxii. 


Verse i. 


“The river of life proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb ;” after Ezek. xlvii. 1, where water of life issues from under 
the temple. In our chapter, the throne of God takes the place of the 
temple of the earthly Jerusalem ; see verse 3, and xxi. 22. 
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Verse 2. 


The tree of life, growing by the river, bearing twelve sorts of 
fruit, its leaves for healing ; from Ezek. xlvii. 12. 


Verse 3. 


“ There shall be no more any curse ;” from Zech. xiv. 11 (Hebrew, 
Din; Septuagint, dvabeua ; Revelation, xardfeua). 

“The throne of God and of the Lamb shall be therein.” Com- 
pare Ezek. xlviii. 35 : “the name of the city shall be: Yahwe is there.” 


Verse 5. 


“No night, no need of lamp or sun, God is its light,” from Isa. 
Ix. 20. 
“The saints shall reign for ever,” Dan. vii. 18. 


Verse 1o. 


“Seal not up the words ;” after Dan. xii. 4 (“seal the book”’), 
but reversed, since the fulfilment was now at hand. 


Verse 12. 


“T come, .. . my reward is with me;” from Isa. xl. 10. 


Verse 16. 


Sas, 


¥ 


“Root and offspring of David ;” from Isa. xi. 1; see on v. 5. 


Verses 18, 19. 


Command not to add to or take from the words of this book ; 
from Deut. iv. 2, only here punishment for so adding or ue away 
is announced. 


NOTE ON 7 Baad, p. 155 (Rom. xi. 7). 


Since this passage was written, I have seen Dillmann’s article on # Baad, in 
the Monatsberichte der Kéniglichen Academie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
June 16, 1881, pp. 601-620. He gives strong reasons for holding that the femi- 
nine article here is the representative of, or in allusion to, 7 aicyivy (NW5), 
“shame,” the term which was used as a substitute for Baal (though the name 
of the deity was retained in the text) when this name became odious to the 
Israelites. The Septuagint in some books, as Jeremiah, uniformly writes 
n Baad, and such Targums as the Palestinian on the Pentateuch employ peri- 
phrases or substitutes for the name; whence, Dillmann suggests, we may infer 
a Jewish usage, which Paul here follows. Though this view is not without its 
difficulties, it seems more probable than that given in the text. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY 


According to the Bible and the Traditions of the Oriental Peoples, From 
the Creation of Man to the Deluge. By Francois LENORMANT, 
Professor of Archceology at the National Library of France, etc. 
(Translated from the Second French Edition), With an introduction 
by Francis Brown, Associate Professor in Biblical Philology, 
Union Theological Seminary. 


I Vol., 12mo, 600 pages, - - - $2.50. 


‘“‘ What should we see in the first chapters of Genesis ?’’ writes M. Lenor- 
mant in his preface—‘‘A revealed narrative, or a human tradition, gathered 
up for preservation by inspired writers as the oldest memory of their race ? 
This is the problem which I have been led to examine by comparing the nar- 
rative of the Bible with those which were current among the civilized peo- 
ples of most ancient origin by which Israel was surrounded, and from the 
midst of which it came.” 


The book is not more erudite than it is absorbing in its interest. It has 


had an immense influence upon contemporary thought; and has approached 
its task with an unusual mingling of the reverent and the scientific spirit. 


“That the ‘ Oriental Peoples’ had legends on the Creation, the Fall of Man, the 
Deluge, and other primitive events, there is no denying. Nor is there any need of 
denying it, as this admirable volume shows. Mr. Lenormant is not only a believer 
in revelation, but a devout confessor of what came by Moses; as well as of what came 
by Christ. In this explanation of Chaldean, Babylonian, Assyrian and Phenician 
tradition, he discloses a prodigality of thought and skill allied to-great variety of pur- 
suit, and diligent manipulation of what he has secured. He ‘spoils the Egyptians’ 
by boldly using for Christian purposes materials, which, if left unused, might be 
turned against the credibility of the Mosaic records. 

‘““From the mass of tradition here examined it would seem that if these ancient 
legends have a common basis of truth, the first part of Genesis stands more generally 


‘related to the religious history of mankind, than if it is taken primarily as one account, 


by one. man, to one people. ‘ 3 While not claiming for the author the 
setting forth of the absolute truth, nor the drawing from what he has set forth the 
soundest conclusions, we can assure our readers of a diminishing fear of learned un- 
belief after the perusal of this work.’’—7ke New Englander. 


‘* With reference to the book as a whole it may be said: (1). That nowhere else can 
one obtain the mass of information upon this subject in so convenient a form; (2). That 
the investigation is conducted in a truly scientific manner, and with an eminently 
Christian spirit ; (3). That the results, though very different from those in common 
acceptance, contain much that is interesting and to say the least, plausible ; (4). That 
the author while he seems in a number of cases to be injudicious in his state, 
ments and conclusions, has done work in investigation and in working out details that 
will be of service to all, whether general readers or specialists.’—The Hebrew 
Student. 


“ The work is one that deserves to be studied by all students of ancient history, and 
in particular by ministers of the Gospel, whose office requires them to interpret the 
Scriptures, and who ought not to be ignorant of the latest and most interesting con~ 
tribution of science to the elucidation to the sacred volume.’’—New York Tribune. 


*,® For Sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PuBLisHERs, 
743 AND 745 BROADWAY, NEw Yorx, 


The Theory of Preaching, 


LECTURES “ON “HOMIPETTCS. 


By Professor AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 
One volume, 8vo, - - - - - $2.50 


This work, now offered to the public, is the growth of 
more than thirty years’ practical experience in teaching. 
While primarily designed for professional readers, it will be. 
found to contain much that will be of interest to thoughtful 
laymen. The writings of a master of style of broad and 
catholic mind are always fascinating; in the present case the 
wealth of appropriate and pointed illustration renders this 
doubly the case. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“Tn the range of Protestant homiletical literature, we venture to affirm that its equal 
cannot be found for a conscientious, scholarly, and exhaustive treatment of the theory 
and practice of preaching. * * * To the treatment of his subject Dr. Phelps brings 
such qualifications as very few men now living possess. His is one of those delicate and 
sensitive natures which are instinctively critical, and yet full of what Matthew Arnold 
happily calls sweet reasonableness. * * Yo this characteristic graciousness of 
nature Dr. Phelps adds a style which is preéminently adapted to his special work. It is 
nervous, epigrammatic, and racy."—The Examiner and Chronicle. 


“It is a wise, spirited, practical and devout treatise upon a topic of the utmost con- 
sequence to pastors and people alike, and to the salvation of mankind. It is elaborate 
but not redundant, rich in the fruits of experience. yet thoroughly timely and current, 
and it easily takes the very first rank among volumes of its class.—Zke Congrega- 
Zionalist. : 


‘‘The layman will find it delightful reading, and ministers of all denominations and 
of all degrees of experience will rejoice in it as a veritable mine of wisdom.”—NVew Vork 
Christian Advocate. 


_ “The volume is to be commended to young men as a superb example of the art in 
which it aims to mstruct them.”—7he Independent. 


“The reading of it is a mental tonic, The preacher cannot but feel often his heart 
burning withm him under its influence. We could wish it might be in the hands of every 
theological student and of every pastor.” —7he Watchman. 


“Thirty-one years of experience as a professor of homiletics in a leading American 
Theological Seminary by a man of genius, learning and power, are condensed into this 
valuable volume.”— Christian Intelligencer. ae 


_ “Our professional readers will make a great mistake if the suppose this volume is 
simply a heavy, monotonous discussion, chiefly adapted to the class-room. It is a 
delightful volume for general reading."—Boston Zion's Herald. 


_ *4* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 
price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pus.isHeErs, 
743 AND 745 BRoaDWaAy, NEw York 
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